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business? 


*K By NATURAL Business we mean your 
present clients who need and qualify for 
Mass. Indemnity’s fine Disability Income 
protection. 





You know how. you would feel if one of 
your clients were disabled and you had not 
provided him with this vital protection .. . 
Insure him now! 


Propose the MILICO Plan which suits him best! 


For additional information contact . . . 








Mass.|Indemnity 
oe 


& LIFE company 


BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 








Liberal first year and vested renewal commissions are guaranteed by contract with the Company. 




















Jt gets better 
all the time! 


Goldsboro, North Carolina 
Warren A. Gravy January 4, 1958 
Mr. James A. Hands, Vice President 





At age 60 Warren A. Franklin Life I 
Grady came to Franklinin g1 i. os Hg 06 age Company 
North Carolina after having PT SHENC, Ailinols 
spent many years in New a 
York with a large national Dear Jim: 
drug house. It gets better all the time. When I started with Franklin a little 


New to North Carolina over three years ago, at age 60, I would not have dreamed that 


and to the insurance i i 
iat, tease: te' Ride so many wonderful things would happen. When I signed my 








record of three years” Franklin contract I was deeply in debt, discouraged, and about 

accomplishment. ready to conclude that the best part of my life had gone with the 
Cash earnings for the wind. But I’ve found that “It Ain’t Necessarily So.” My 1955 

past three calendar years: income was approximately $10,000; 1956 showed a considerable 

Ms 0 oh $ 9,931.03 increase; and in 1957 I earned a total of $15,958. 

a ee ey 12,930.24 i 

ee ae os 15,958.40 I have given much thought to my happy situation, and the only 


answer is Franklin Exclusives, plus my willingness to work. Along 
with my personal production I have built the top general agency 
in North Carolina, and I am not through building. 





Definition of a good salesman has been, and always will be, “a 
fellow who works.” 


I look forward to an even better year in 1958. 


Sincerely, 





Warren A. Grady 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 













The Friendly 
FRANKLIN LIFE S238" 
COMPANY 
CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 


exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 
Over Two Billion Seven Hundred Fifty Million Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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| FAITHFUL PROTECTION SINCE 1910 | 












































HIGHLIGHTS OF 1957 


% New Life Insurance issued totaled $77 
Million—55% more than in 1956, and 
the largest amount for any year in the 
Company’s history. 


% Life Insurance in Force reached a new 
all-time high at the year end of 
$280,892,256. 


% Assets are now $26,853,727, a gain of 
$4,611,498. in 1957. 


% Legal Reserves increased $3,216,692 
during the year and total $18,890,394. 


% Surplus Funds for the Protection of 
Policyowners reached an all-time high 
of $2,260,439 at the year end. 


% Premium Income was $6,586,237 or 20% 
greater than in 1956, 


UNITED SERVICES _ . 
Jl fe Cc Lesurininee ( cmpany 


Life Insurance Protection Exclusively For The 
Service Officer, His Wife and Children 








life sales 


In millions (000,000 omitted) 





TOTAL INSURANCE %, Change 
m 

Month 1955 1956 1957 1956-1957 
January ........ $3,076 $3,774** $4,338 +154, 
February ....... 3,330 3,738 5,000 +34Y, 
Mim Sc. ss 3,797 4,650 5,653 +22%, 
WE ig oaths ce 5,616* 4,244 5,907 +39%, 
ea I ES 3,608 4,603 6,224 +35%, 
SB 658 eens BGs 3,995 4,402 5,545 +264, 
pS 2 ee 3,560 4,307 5,281 +23%, 
August. ........ 3,645 4,601 4,963 +8%, 
September ..... 3,718 4,195 4,602 +10% 
October ....... 3,679 4,856 5,732 +18%, 
November ...... 4,570 4,805 5,469 +14%, 

December ..... 5,833 7,138 6,727 —by, 

MS cache oh wae $48,427* $55,313** $65,441 +18% 


TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 





January ........ $2,206 $2,496 $3,196 +28%, 
February ....... 2,196 2,653 3,252 +23%, 
ee re 2,781 3,076 3,975 +29%, 
Ms cases: 2,507 2,913 3,883 +33% 
WOE kisGuecees 2,585 3,063 4,030 +32%, 
pee 0 pret 2,749 2,966 3,728 +26%, 
Bay. .ctcc-5.2) 2.416 2.891 3.756  +30% 
A. CE Te 2,568 2,923 3,727 +284, 
September ..... 2,354 2,698 3,452 +284, 
October. ......;. 2,575 3,350 4,023 +20% 
November ...... 2,751 3,451 3,884 +13%, 
December ...... 3,139 3,895 4,254 +9% 
WS Sears $30,827 $36,375 $45,160 +244, 


TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 





January ........ $494 $453 $472 +44, 
February ....... 521 529 509 —44, 
NMGNGR. . occ s. 055 565 592 563 —5y, 
> .. ier cee 517 531 569 +79, 
WON a cctv ekinnasc 581 602 574 —5% 
ME. ratescaws 545 558 521 1% 
US ae ot 505 521 492 —b%, 
Wee ce 517 545 515 —b%, 
September ..... 537 544 517 —5% 
October ....... 546 569 510 —10% 
November ...... 525 531 465 —12% 
December ...... 489 556 454 —i8s% 
Ea $6,342 $6,531 $6,161 —b% 


TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE 





January ........ $376 $825** $670 —19% 
February ....... 613 556 1,239 +123% 
Maren ~.osci sc. 451 982 1,115 +14% 
OS Bae 2,592" 800 1455 +82% 
| on re Ore 442 938 1,620 +73% 
as 43-<iscishc 701 878 1,296 +48% 
TRG. otek = 5a 639 895 1,033 - +15% 
August ........ 560 1,133 721 —36% 
September ..... 827 953 533.34 
October ....... 558 937 1,199 +28% 
November ...... 1,294 823 1,120 +36% 
December ...... 2,205 2,687 2,019 —25% 
Wate Seg Se $11,258* $12,407** $14,120 +14% 


Sources: Life Insurance Agency Management Association and Institute of Life 
Insurance. 
Figures exclude credit life insurance. 


7 ures ae os ig la Group Life amounting to $6,738,000,00 
n and $1,925,000, 


in 
** Includes Massachusetts State Employees Group Life amounting {¢ 


— 





. EXECUTIVE AND GENERAL OFFICES BEST BUILDING, 75 FULTON ST., NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
Best’s Insurance News Publication Office, Columbia Turnpike, Box 232, Rensselaer, N.Y. Publication Date: Ist of the Month. 
Entered as Second Class Matter at Post Office at Rensselaer, N. Y. Under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription Rates: $4.00 Per Year in the United State 
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life insuranee stocks 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


1958 Range Bid Price 

High Low 1/31 

Aetna Life Insurance Co. .......... 0. cc ccc cece ce eee 194 180 181 
American National Life ...................-..2eeeees 10/4, "2 %, 
Dam MN 0b oo oo sons sus nseecnbacecentveetes 22 19 19%, 


Susinessmen's Assur. 
California Western Sts. Life ..................2.05 85 78 








Colin SINE BING oso ca ccccoccceccvecesccocescsce 72 64 
Cot II oo og cede c kins cescvecsbectvevace 19 16'/2 18% 
Compe MPUININOE so svacclesycd ices cccocsnceeviccese 252 234 248 
Com: MUNIN Sic 55.60 voc Wah wsisciconsvecsccs’s 109 ye 
Franklin Life ........ 54 6 i, 
Govt. Employees ....... 69 86 
Gulf Life Ins. ............ 20'/; 24 
Johanne Mme GING ow snd conic cel ccc ceed emcees 68!/, 74/2 
Kags INES aise he yee Poni a ook nénetssVenseeas ,050 # 
LibQ SPN BIDE Chica or cdgacs voles ta ebeececchece 28 29 


Life & Cas. Ins. 





Ro ieee 6 a Nena Ie bike eum e's 16'/, 18 
Lif Re PE ae wai oe ase ngs bolns cents csavwnse® +1) 99/2 
Linqd: SUID EBON oir oicc cocwecccccccvacgnsducess 171 186 
Mass. Indem. & Life (old 65 él 

Mass. Indem. & Life (new)* ................-00.eeeee 52 45 46 
Monarch Life Ins. .................- 48 34 42 
Monumental Life Ins. .............. oP 82 70 79 
National Life & Accident Ins. ........... 99 94!/2 97/2 
North American Life Ins. (Chicago) ............-.-- 203%, 17/2 20'/, 
PRIMRII SINS SIND os inecean no cacccsepsuescesceois 62 65 
Rene GEES Sa8 2655S Scents pts vey sons dea cvic 37 4 % 
OURS as Ska wink Vs epee we vlna’ ebceceuer ans 78 67 74 
SOU WON GIO cok sain ces beccecsvesconcestas 9 92 86 
DOG i aR le a Seay ch aulng saa eeheavey 3, 72% 79 
United Ins. of America ..............c.cccccececcees 23%, 19, 23 
PIE TE, bos ince cckcccevamesonnsibeses 30'/, 26\/, 30 
UGG CR EE = ns ivhsadeastacues Jowsenphecescssens 44'/, 39 43 


* After 332% stock dividend. 


sales by states 


ASSACHUSETTS SHOWED THE GREATEST RATE of in- 
Meas in ordinary life insurance sales in December 
with Florida and Oklahoma second and Idaho third, it is 
reported by the Life Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation, which has analyzed sales by states and leading 
cities for December and the full year 1957. Countrywide, 
ordinary business increased 8% in December, compared 
with December, 1956, while Massachusetts sales gained 
61%. In Florida and Oklahoma, December sales were 
23% over a year ago and in Idaho, 22%. 

For the full year, with national ordinary sales up 24% 
from the year before, New Jersey led with an increase of 
37%, with Pennsylvania in second place, up 34% from 
the year before. 

Among the large cities, Boston led, with a gain of 
56% in December. Cleveland was next, up 23%. St. 
Louis led for the full year with a gain of 30%. 


conventions ahead 


APRIL 


South Atlantic General Agents and Managers Conference 
of NALU, annual, Chamberlin Hotel, Old Point Comfort, Va. 


9-12 National Assn. of Insurance Commissioners, Zone 5, Broad- 
moor Hotel, Colorado Springs. 

10-1! Society of Actuaries, Sheraton Hotel, Philadelphia. 

14-16 Life Insurance Agency Management Association, A & S 
meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

16-18 National Assn. of Insurance Commissioners, Zone 2, John 
Marshall Hotel, Richmond. 

7 Illinois Association of Accident and Health Underwriters, 
sales congress, Chicago. 

21-22 Life Insurance Advertisers Association, north central round 
table, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

— Kansas State Association of Life Underwriters, annual, Salina. 


Life Insurance Advertisers Association, western round table, 
San Francisco. 

Texas Life Convention, spring meeting, Driskill Hotel, Austin. 
Life Insurance Agency Management Association, combina- 
tion companies conference, Grove Park Inn, Ashville, N. C. 


29-30 
30-2 






For March, 1958 





MAY 


5-6 Association of Life Insurance Counsel, spring meeting, The 
Greenbrier, White Sulpher Springs. 

5-6 Life Ins. Advertisers Assn., southern round table, Roanoke 

Hotel, Roanoke. 

Home Office Life Underwriters Association, annual, Chal- 

fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City. 

International General Agents and Managers Conference of 

the Pacific Northwest, NALU, annual, Vancouver, B.C. 

Health Insurance Association of America, annual, Drake 

Hotel, Chicago. 

Life Insurance Agency Management Association, ageney 

officers round table, The Homestead, Hot Springs. 

14 Southwest Area General Agents and Managers Conference 
of NALU, annual, Huntington-Sheraton Hotel, Pasadena. 

18 School of Insurance Administration, life company manage- 
ment seminar, Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid. 

Life Ins. Advertisers Assn., sales promotion workshop, Hotel 

Statler, Hartford. 

Actuarial Club of the Pacific States, Monticello Hotel, Long- 

view, Wash. 

Indiana Association of Life Underwriters, Indianapolis. 

Canadian Life ins. Officers Assn., annual, Seigniory Club, 

Province of Quebec. ; 


JUNE 
1-3 Ins. Accounting and Statistical Assn., 


Hotel, Chicago. 
= Fraternal Actuarial Assn., spring, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 


annual, Sherman 


5-6 Society of Actuaries, Drake Hotel, Chicago. 

5-7 California State Assn. of Life Underwriters, annual, San Jose. 

8-12 Special Libraries Assn., Ins. Division, annual, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. 

9-13 National Assn. of Ins. Commissioners, 89th annual, Roose- 
velt Hotel, New Orleans. 

11-14 International Assn. of Accident and Health Underwriters, 
28th annual, Statler Hotel, Los Angeles. 

17-20 Million Dollar Round Table, NALU, annual, Banff Springs 
Hotel, Banff, Alberta, Canada. 

30-3 United Commercial Travelers of America, 


annual, New 


Orleans. 








Our Special Profit Sharing Policies! 


Select Territory: e Experienced Agents & 
CALIFORNIA General Agents 
COLORADO Wanted 

se ll aeen e Policy Holders and Other 
NEW MEXICO Leads 

OREGON e Top First Year 
ees ga Commissions 
WASHINGTON e Vested Renewals 
baa e Non-Participating and 
ss aillcons Other Policies 
Capital and Surplus e Paying 4%, Compound 


over $2,241,000 
$116.89 Assets to 
$100.00 Liabilities 
Over $51,000,000 


Interest on Dividend 
Accumulations 


in Force BANKERS UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE 
Mr. pag C 0 a) PA N Y 
Agency Vice-President 1300 Grant Street * Denver, Celorade 

















PLUS VALUES FOR THE MIDLAND FIELD FORCE 


Modern Products: Across-the- 
board personal insurance serv- 
ice: full range of life plans, A 
& S disability income policies, 
and 2 new contracts — Major 
Medical Expense and basic hos- 
pital and surgical insurance with 
deductible feature. 


Manpower Support: Complete 
manpower kit gives general 
agents the help they n to 


Part of Midland’s home office force that works in close harmony with an ever-expanding field organization 


supporting the selling force with the 
strength of many “helping hands” 


There is a direct, unbroken line of communication and cooperation 
between the Midland Mutual home office staff and the people who 
manage and sell in the field. Each member of this team plays a 
important role. The job of home office personnel is providing suppot 
and solid aid to the general agents and agents. 

The benefits of this team effort are many: friendship and undet 
standing between home office and field; unusually attractive cor 
tracts and financing plans for general agents and agents; fast 
dependable service for policyowners and representatives; a wi 
Selling Aids: Merchandising help range of salable Life and Accident and Sickness policies; effectivt 


from approach through to close. : i i i 
pee seen: Saesgs te See, manpower development; practical, potent selling aids. 


pag = Ed Slams, heades As a Midlander, you can enjoy all these benefits. Find out mo 
bef Security” programming system. by writing Charles E. Sherer, CLU, Vice President and Director 4 


Agencies. 


ve MIDLAND MOT UAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY .- 


248 East Broad Street, Columbus 16, Ohio 


Training Program: Comprehen- 
jane. baa + | program . help , 
- nescence senna Serving Personal Security Needs Since 1906 * 
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1150 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 17 
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ARIZONA Admitted 
American Life Insurance Co. of New York 


COLORADO Admitted 


California Life Insurance Company 


DELAWARE Licensed 
Foundation Life Insurance Company 
Admitted 


Allstate Life Insurance Company 
Chesapeake Life Insurance Company 


KANSAS Admitted 
First Pyramid Life Ins. Co. of America 
Rushmore Mutual Life Insurance Company 
University , Life Insurance Company 


MASSACHUSETTS Admitted 


Resolute Credit Life Insurance Company 


MICHIGAN Admitted 
Associates Life Insurance Company .. 
Resolute Credit Life Insurance Company 


NEVADA Admitted 
Allstate Life Insurance Company ... 
United American Life Insurance Company 


NEW YORK Examined 

Farm Family Life Insurance Company .. 

Farmers and Traders Life Insurance Company 

Postal Life Insurance Company 

PENNSYLVANIA Incorporated 

Abco Life Insurance Company 

Crusader Life Insurance Company 

Liberty Bell Life Insurance Company . 

Pilgrim Life Insurance Company 

I William Penn Life Insurance Company 

Licensed 
Atlantic Life and Accident Insurance Co. 

Admitted 

Interstate Life Insurance Company 


TENNESSEE Licensed 


Security American Life Ins. Co. of Tenn. 


TEXAS Admitted 
Constitution Life Insurance Company 
Security-Connecticut Life Insurance Co. 
Western Life Insurance Company 
Western Security Life Insurance Company 


UTAH Admitted 


Puritan Life Insurance Company 


WISCONSIN Licensed 


American Family Life Insurance Company 


MANITOBA Admitted 


Winterthur Life Insurance Company 


QUEBEC Licensed 
La Mutuelle des Employes Civils 


company developments 


New York, N. Y. 


Oakland, Calif. 


.Wilmington, Del. 


. Skokie, Ill. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Little Rock, Ark. 
Rapid City, S. D. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Providence, R. |. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Providence, R. |. 


Skokie, Ill. 
Denver, Colo. 


Albany, N. Y. 
.. Syracuse, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
.Philadelphia, Pa. 
..Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Newark, N. J. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Chicago, Ill. 

New Haven, Conn. 
..Helena, Mont. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Providence, R. |. 


Madison, Wis. 


Winterthur, Switz. 


Quebec, Que., Canada 








Best's LIFE Publications 
at your service! 
LIFE CHART—Tabular financial figures on all Best- 
recommended Companies, $2.00 
LIFE UNDERWRITERS GUIDE—Where to find com- 
panies writing unusual lines, $2.00 


ALFRED M. BEST CO.., Inc. 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 








new directors 


American Life (New York): Miguel J. Godoy, first vice 
president of the New York insurance brokerage firm of 
Ultramar Inter-America Corporation and executive vice- 
president of Ultramar Western World Corporation, New 
York correspondent of the Havana corporation of the 
same name which serves as Latin American managers for 
American Surety; John C. Barrows and Alanson R. Fred- 
ericks, vice-president and comptroller and vice-president 
and general counsel, respectively, of American Surety 
Company. 







































Boston Mutual Life (Boston, Mass.): Joseph P. Healey, 
Commissioner of Corporations and Taxation for the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts. 


Connecticut Mutual: John G. Martin, president of Heub- 
lein, Inc. 


Equitable Life (lowa): David M. Kennedy, president of 
Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago. 


Guardian Life (N. Y.): Jervis J. Babb, chairman of the 
board of directors, Lever Brothers Company, and Roy L. 
Reierson, vice-president, Bankers Trust Company. 





Maine Fidelity Life: Stuart M. Beringer, vice-president 
and assistant treasurer of P. W. Brooks and Company 
Inc., New York investment company; Ben B. Wilson 
Portland city councilman and retired executive of Swift & 
Co.; Barrett C. Nichols, treasurer of Maine Savings Bank 
and president of Maine Savings Bank Association, Port: 
land; Richard Howe, investment broker, Augusta, Maine: 
Joseph S. Jones, vice-president, Bancroft Martin Rolling 
Mills, steel fabrication, South Portland; Raymond W. Hill 
man, chief underwriter for the company; and Henry 
Darlington, partner of Hill, Darlington & Co., members 0! 
the New York Stock Exchange. 














Old Republ 
Nebraska National Life Insurance Company (Lincoln, Build 
Neb.): Thomas R. Pansing, president and general counse 


of the company and Willis R. Hecht. 


New England Mutual Life (Boston): Roger C. Damon 
senior vice president of the First National Bank of Boston 









North American (Canada): John T. Bryden, general mor 
ager of the company and director of the Bank of Canado. 











Peoples Life pe Newly elected board now comprises 
Kenneth E. Black and Roy R. B. Attride, president an 
vice-president, respectively of The Home Insurance Cor: 
pany, Maurice Hartwell, president of the company 
Harold W. Smith, executive vice-president, secretary an 
treasurer, La Verne Wilson, vice-president, James 0 
Wilson, superintendent of agencies, and Thomas W. 
Moses of Indianapolis. 

















United American Life (Ga.}: J. Eob Duncan, district mot 
ager of the Carrollton area. 
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Are you ready for 


your own general agency? 
If you are...Check this list 


vice- 
m of 
vice- 
New 
t the 
rs for 
Fred- 
ident 
urety 


























We are looking for additional general agents in 
these major communities: 


saley, 


Com- 



























Ke Baltimore, Maryland Birmingham, Alabama 
4eub- Che a Cleveland, Ohio Chicago Area 
pattioaa ites Newark, New Jersey Minneapolis-St. Paul 
snt of ‘a . = Columbus, Ohio 
vol AN ie 
HOP EEL) 
ri a ‘a 
of the ti |ta 5588 
Roy |. cui | Wyccs a : 
sccaa OO | | This may be the opportunity of your business 
a : et - eet w lifetime! We want to strengthen our representation 
one : Hd at ~ in these major metropolitan areas with men 
Wilson Sons 00) Gleaad @| who are qualified to operate general agencies. 
Swift - ck wii) ae - Old Republic offers a complete portfolio 
e a if a] ETH rf of ordinary policies to meet the needs of any client 
Maine: fia Wilsal| co ae —or any general agency. 
bape: - Old Republic is admitted in all 48 states, 
Henyil ~a in the District of Columbia, Territory of Hawaii, 


nbers of SSE AER RS “ ‘ ait Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, and in the 
* || Dominion of Canada. 
As of December 31, 1957 Old Republic had 
$2,029,208,321 of insurance in force. 
We are seeking men of caliber, judgment 
and experience to complete our nationwide general 
Damor agency system. If you are established and ready 
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to start your own general agency in one of these 
s diad cities, we are interested in hearing from you. 
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~{ Write to Superintendent of Agencies, 
Old Republic Life Insurance Company, 
ymprises 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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total assets in our long history. 


Here is how today’s 
JOHN HANCOCK 
helped safeguard 


independence in 1957 


Today, financial independence is a vital American requirement, and John Hancock is 
helping deliver it to over 10 million policy owners. We do so with sacred regard for the 
individual and his needs. This ideal of service, strongly held by every John Hancock 
representative, has brought us in 1957 to the greatest record of insurance in force and 























How we paid benefits 


Over $11% million paid out in benefits 
every working day in 1957 — throughout 
every State and Territory of the U.S. and 
various Canadian provinces. 


$654,121,684 paid to or set aside for policy 
owners or beneficiaries in 1957, an increase 
of 6.5%. 


John Hancock made 1,561,224 benefit 
payments to policy owners or beneficiaries 
in 1957. 





How we safeguard the future 


Assets: $5,163,266,034. (Obligations, 
$4,658,805,946; contingency funds, surplus 
and special reserves, $504,460,088.) 


American industry and communities 
strengthened by John Hancock invest- 
ments—an average of $2% million invested 
every working day. 


Over $201% billion of John Hancock in- 
surance in force at the end of 1957 — an 
increase of 9.8%. 
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Our complete Annual Report will gladly be sent on request 
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eee More communication 


rapid 
and easier transportation have af- 
fected today’s location values so 
that yesterday’s criteria no longer 


holds true. Urbanization has been 
taking place at an ever increasing 
rate over the last twenty years with 
a resultant wide dispersal of resi- 
dential housing of ail types, of shop- 
ping centers and department stores. 
The trend has extended into the 
business world, so that now there 
are many plants and offices scat- 
tered in areas away from the city 
proper. Branch offices of life insur- 
ance companies in suburban areas 
bring agents close to the field they 
service. However, there are draw- 
backs too. Read Testing Area Po- 
tential on page 14, which was writ- 
ten by the head of a national mort- 





oh 


gage investment firm. 


*e¢ Our country seems to have ac- 
cepted a continuous mild inflation 
as the price which must be paid for 
an expanding economy. This condi- 
tion has led some heads of families 
to ponder on whether and to what 
extent they should invest their cap- 
ital in common stocks rather than 
in the purchase of life insurance. 
These Investment Dilemmas are 
considered on page 18. 


*ee The equitable remedy of Re- 
formation of Instruments has been 


B liberally applied by the Federal and 


state courts to life insurance policies 


Bin order to prevent inequities as a 







result of mistakes made in the poli- 
cies. Since the companies are nor- 
mally quick to correct an error when 
it is against the policyholder, the 
litigation usually involves cases 
Where the error has been made in 
Mfavor of the policyholder and he 
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refuses to acquiesce in a correction. 
Under such circumstances, the ap- 
plication for Reformation of Policies 
to correctly state the contract be- 
tween the parties is usually met by 
pleas of negligence, carelessness on 
the part of the company, claims of 
acceptance of counter offers which 
included the mistake, and a plea 
that both the incontestable clause 
and delay defeat the insuror’s right 
to reformation. On page 21 is Part 
I of a thorough round-up of cases 
that are contingent upon this sub- 
ject, and their resultant decisions 
and effect. 


eee The Migratory Worker pre- 
sents an unique problem for acci- 
dent and health insurance carriers. 
There are many reasons for this— 
the absence of a permanent address 
which makes administration diffi- 
cult, if not impossible; the very low 
persistency which makes rates too 
high for the migrant to pay ; the sea- 
sonal nature of the work and re- 
sultant absence of permanent em- 
ployment which makes the writing 
of income protection difficult; the 
absence of an employer in the more 
customary, long-range sense and the 
absence of an adequate definition of 
migratory workers as a class. The 
experience of some companies who 
have been involved with insuring 
these people is described on page 29. 


eee In our February issue, we pub- 
lished the first section of a two-part 
article on Table X-17. In that part, 
our authors developed the back- 
ground of the deficiency reserve 
problem and the resulting cunstruc- 
tion of a new mortality table. In this 
issue, they consider the criticisms of 
the new table which have developed 





since its construction. These criti- 
cisms are concerned with such mat- 
ters as the adequacy of margins, the 
effect on dividends and whether the 
table should be made optional or 
statutory. The authors also deal 
with the competitive considerations 
which are involved in the adoption 
of a new table. The article is CSO 
vs X-17 and it is on page 33. 


eee The tremendous growth of in- 
surance companies in the postwar 
era has created the problem of ex- 
pansion, Flexible Interiors have 
helped greatly in many situations— 
adding new and bulky machines, en- 
larging or contracting various de- 
partments, increased personnel, mov- 
ing from floor to floor, or moving 
into a new building. A minimum 
of time is lost and very little dis- 
turbance created when rearranging 
is done by the use of these movable 
partitions, as compared to the tear- 
ing down of old and the erection of 
new walls. For actual case histories 
of life companies that have put this 
system to work, see page 53. 


eee A Periodic Evaluation of a 
company’s machine accounting de- 
partment is essential so that it can 
perform at peak efficiency. The ac- 
tual value of each report made by 
the department should meet the 
standards of accuracy, promptness 
and economy. A survey may show 
how additional functions could be 
performed, how information could 
be put to better advantage, or how 
the need for data could be antici- 
pated in order to have the figures 
ready when needed. Also, volume 
changes, a change in the general 
nature of transactions or the need 
for more or less control would have 
a pronounced effect on procedures 
currently in practice. See page 55. 


eee Last December, Powell B. Mc- 
Haney died in an automobile acci- 
dent at the age of fifty-two. At that 
comparatively young age he had 
compiled a remarkable record of 
achievement and at the time of his 
death was president of both his com- 
pany and of the American Life Con- 
vention. The philosophy of such a 
man is important to others and we 
are proud to present an expression 
of it as delivered in an address last 
fall. It is called Personnel or Asso- 
ciates? and is on page 77. 
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THE MEN BEHIND THE A@TNA LIFE MAN 


The Home Office Sales Development Team no. 1 in a Series 


The men pictured participate in the program of the Home Office . 
Schools . . . they and scores of their teammates are specialists in 
some phase of life insurance . . . many have a record of successful 
field selling. 

They are responsible for the Estate Control Plan School, de- 
signed to form a broad foundation in programmed life insurance 
selling . . . the Advanced School which provides important train- 
ing in Estate Analysis and Business Insurance. 

They are responsible for sales tools, selling aids and program- 
ming plans that help assure the success of the A®tna Life salesman. 
They keep the field force alert to changing conditions which open 
fresh opportunities for more life insurance sales. 

Their experience and follow-through stand behind the A&tna 
Life man. 


surance 
AETNA LIFE: 
tompanie 

INSURANCE COMPANY §* ton w 


Affiliates. 
AINA CASUALTY AND SURETY COM 
STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMP 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Best's Life New 





editorial comment 


TRADING STAMP PLAN 


Wee TRADING STAMPS may not be given out in 


every community in the country, and while men 


/may not be too aware of their existence, millions of 


"housewives save them avidly. The trading stamp is the 


extra “something” that the thrifty shopper feels she gets 
for making her purchase where she does. Although 
orthodox economists may shake their heads over the 
idea of something for nothing, housewives are little both- 
ered by economic theory and go blithely on their way. 
filling their stamp books and turning them in for “pre- 
miums”—silverware, dishes, appliances, and the rest. 
Now the customer who wishes can fill her book with 


stamps which will buy life insurance. (For each $1 pur- 
‘chase she gets a $1 stamp). Alternatively, she may turn 
the book in for cash, at a value per stamp of one cent. 


If the book goes to the life insurance company offering 
the protection it is accompanied by a punch-card applica- 
tion for $200 of life insurance on the one-year term plan. 
To prevent over-concentration on older ages, the maxi- 
mum application age is 65, but no medical examination 
is required. 

Succeeding books can be used to keep the insurance 
in force beyond the one-year term expiration date, or 
additional insurance can be bought on the insured or 
other members of the family. A maximum of $3,000 is 
"permitted on any one life. 

The plan was started in Missouri, and it is intended 
to introduce it in other states. Doubt about the plan has 
been expressed in some quarters. Its supporters believe 
that the option of receiving cash for the stamp books will 
avert objections that some state insurance departments 
Might otherwise raise. The progress of the plan will 
Rertainly be watched with interest. 


PREMATURE 


I; New York State both the governor and some 
members of the legislature are supporting proposals 
which are designed to secure accident and sickness in- 
surance for aged people in the state. The main trouble 
with the proposals is that they would force insurance 
companies to provide the coverage, and would force this 
action when no one has any real idea as to what costs 
would be. 

No one argues that the failure to insure people over 
65 in any large numbers is not a serious problem. We 
all agree that it is, and that major and continued efforts 
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should be made toward the solution of the problem. The 
fact remains that old people do require more medical 
care, that because they are not working it may be harder 
to determine when they are actually entitled to benefits, 
and that there are more and more elderly people each 
year. People working for coverage of older people must 
take these facts into account. They will not be changed 
by a compulsory law. 


GOLDEN WEDDINGS 


ANY INDICATIONS have come along of the increas 
Mi: longevity of people, especially of women. Fre- 
quently these are expressed as estimates of longevity at 
birth or years to live following retirement. Recently the 
Metropolitan published an article in its Statistical Bulle- 
tin on “Increased Chances of a Golden Wedding.” To 
quote part of this article : 

The continuing decline in mortality since the turn of 
the century has increased markedly the chances that a 
bride and groom will celebrate a 50th wedding anniver- 
sary. For the typical young couple now entering mar- 
riage, the likelihood that both will survive to the golden 
anniversary is more than twice what it was for the aver- 
age couple of a half a century ago. Thus, for the man 
aged 21 who marries a girl four years younger than him- 
self, the chances are 419 in 1,000—more than 2 out of 5 
—that both will survive through the next fifty years, 
according to mortality conditions for the white popula- 
tion of the United States in 1955; the corresponding 
chances were only 192 in 1,000 according to the mortal- 
ity prevailing in 1900-02. For the groom of 25 with a 
bride of 21 the chances of joint survival for a half cen- 
tury are 296 per 1,000, compared with 123 in the earlier 
period. ... 

“The outlook for celebrating a silver anniversary has 
also increased greatly during recent decades. A very 
high proportion of young brides and grooms can look 
forward to that happy event. The chances are now 9 in 
10 for grooms up to age 23 who take a bride four years 
younger, and also for grooms up to age 21 if their bride 
is of the same age or as much as two years older. Even 
for men who marry as late as age 35, the chances of a 
25th wedding anniversary are better than 7 in 10.” 

This is a very refreshing way to present mortality 
statistics, with emphasis on the improvement over the 
past half-century, and even with romantic overtones. 
Newspapers call this “good copy,” and so do we. 
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GEORGE W. WARNECKE 
President 
George W. Warnecke & Co., Inc. 
295 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


HE DAYS OF real estate clusters 
‘ip determinants of real estate 
values are over. And 62,000,000 
automobiles and 52,000,000 tele- 
phones are principally responsible. 

Technological advances providing 
more rapid connection between 
homes, offices and factories have 
demolished the proposition that a 
building is a good investment be- 
cause it is one of many in the same 
area or that it’s automatically a 
poor risk because it’s the only one of 
its kind in the particular neighbor- 
hood. It no longer follows. 


Today's Values 


Today’s location values depend 
on access rather than nearness, on 
time rather than distance and future 
rather than past facts. 

In our work of putting out long 
term mortgage money on large real 
estate we have had to be more and 
more cognizant of changing area 
trends. We have had to avoid the 
pitfalls of early pioneering and wait 
for such trends to become more defi- 
nitely established. At this point, 
however, we—and the mortgage ex- 
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perts of institutional investors who 
have assisted in our survey—believe 
a situation has been reached where 
further advances will only strengthen 
but not reverse existing trends. In 
the following, an attempt has been 
made to sum up the various areas of 
our experience and lay down some 
of the basic location factors influenc- 
ing modern mortgage financing. 

Residential construction. The ur- 
banization of the country has taken 
place at an increasing tempo over 
the last twenty years. There has been 
a wider dispersal of residential hous- 
ing, both of the single family and 
the multi-unit type. 

Family living in the immediate 
metropolitan areas has become more 
and more limited to families with 
adults. Many of the former family 
residents of downtown areas who 
have children have either purchased 
homes or taken apartments in the 
suburbs. 


Back in the days when the cluster 
test was still rigidly applied to resi- 
dential housing, lenders would in- 
sist on mortgage locations inside 
the zoned residential areas of the 
metropolis. Just as the purchase of 
a home was a paramount decision 
in the life of a home buyer (it isn’t 
any more today), the financing of 
each unit was normally a separate 
decision. 





In the first quarter of the century, 
too, apartment houses were expected 
to be within ten minutes walking 
time from schools, shops, churches 
and public transportation. Distances 
of more than half a mile ffom such 
facilities would certainly have dis- 
qualified a borrower. 

Today, entire tracts of land, some- 
times thirty or forty miles outside 
the big cities, such as Lake Forest, 
Ill., are developed by enterprising 
promoters and, in the heyday of post- 
war housing, commitments for one 
thousand to two thousand single 
family houses at a clip were nothing 
extraordinary. 


Distance as a Test 


Where should the line be drawn’? 
Obviously, distance from the near- 
est conglomeration of improved 
tracts alone has become an unsatis- 
factory test. An out-of-the-way ham- 
let may become a center of gracious 
suburban living if—if a certain super 
highway is built or a proposed bridge 
is constructed. A nearby shopping 
center may replace the far-away 
downtown shopping area of the near- 
est big city. 

These, then, are some of the cti- 
teria of residential housing invest- 
ment which have evolved in recent 
years: 

The family car. The modern home 
owner or suburban tenant can al- 
most be presumed to have a family 
vehicle, if not two, and to like to 
use it. After all, he has moved from 
congested parking areas in the city 
to enjoy the living of a country- 
squire. He is prepared to take tefl 
minute drives to take care of house 
hold needs and willing to travel up 
to fifteen miles to work in exchangt 
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Testing! 
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Area Potential 


for the privilege of living in a less 
crowded atmosphere. 

Shopping. Most home buying de- 
cisions or apartment leases are made, 
or at least influenced, by women. A 
conveniently situated shopping cen- 
ter, a bright and well-stocked super- 
market nearby, and a branch depart- 
ment store within easy driving range 
have become far more important than 
vicinity to the husband’s place of 
work. In some instances, a progres- 
sive investor may even take a chance 


_ on financing a residential develop- 


ment within a half-hour drive or bus 
trip from downtown shopping areas. 
But normally the ten, and on the 
outside, fifteen-minute limit tells 
the story. The strongest advantage 
is still possessed by a development 
which has general all-round shop- 
ping facilities within easy walking 
distance but, as was mentioned—it’s 
no longer an absolute must. 

Rapid transit. The very basis of 
suburban residential building is the 
idea that families are prepared to 
make sacrifices in return for the 
possibility of having themselves and 
their children near a parklike en- 
vironment, tennis courts, beaches, 
forests and lawns. But where, as in 
New York, the city is still the cen- 
ter of all activity, this idea can be 
carried too far. 


Two-Stage Traveling 


Trouble arises when the advan- 
tages of suburban living are outbal- 
anced by the inconvenience of travel. 
As a rule, a lender will do well to 
limit his financing to developments 
in the two-stage transportation 
range, that means transportation in- 
volving subway and a car-ride or 
subway and bus. A limit of patience 
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—and sound investment—is reached 
in the triple-stage situation, where 
the tenant or home owner is required 
to travel on a train, a subway, a bus 
and/or a car and the entire trip takes 
longer than an hour. 

The place of work. The criteria 
of (1) operating range for the fam- 
ily car, (2) shopping facilities, and 
(3) rapid transit lose importance 
when the residential development in- 
volved takes on an independent self- 
sufficient character. This takes place 
when a large manufacturing concern 
finds it more economical to build a 
branch plant in the inexpensive land 
farther away from the metropolitan 
centers. In such cases, the financier 
must look to the source of his ten- 
ant’s or homeowner’s income to de- 
termine the soundness of the project. 

Actually, such an underwriting 
is just as risky or sound an invest- 
ment as the stock of the employing 
company itself. There is no ques- 
tion, of course, in the case of a 
triple-A concern such as General 





Automobiles and Telephones 





Motors, Ford or General Electric, 
but take an aviation firm that has 
only a short record of business and 
that may be pushed out of the field 
overnight when one of its products 
becomes obsolete, and the serious- 
ness of the possibilities becomes ap- 
parent. On the whole, the prudent 
lender will want to limit such resi- 
dential financing to triple-A com- 
panies or double-A companies whose 
stability of future earnings is be- 
yond question. 


Downtown Developments 


City financing. There is still an 
extremely profitable and worthwhile 
market in the field of downtown resi- 
dential developments in the major 
metropolitan centers. I am not re- 
ferring to the small double or triple- 
story buildings of an off-the-avenue 
character. Those are becoming more 
and more impossible to maintain be- 
cause of the high tax burden and pro- 
hibitive operating expenses. 

But for the investor interested in 
top-grade and long-range sécurity 
there is hardly a finer prospect than 
the large, well-conceived, well-built 
and well-located downtown apart- 
ment house catering to middle or 
high-income families. They present 
an ideal sanctuary for the returnees 
from suburbia who have brought up 
their children and are ready to live 
the rest of their lives near their of- 
fices and near the restaurants, thea- 
ters and clubs which abound in 
those neighborhoods. As the older 
population increases and becomes 
wealthier than ever, the metropoli- 
tan: middle- to high-incomé anart- 
ment house will become one of the 
top investments of the future. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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® Top Commission Contracts 





important 
advantages 


® Life Time Renewals 


® Financial Assistance at the 
General Agent Level 


® Agent Group and Pension 
Plans 


@ Educational Training 
Assistance 


® Salary Plan for Career Agents 


®@ Competitive Policies 
(Par and Non-Par) 


® Modern Term Policies 
and Riders 


@ Special Limited Pay and 
Life Policies $10,000 — 
$25,000 Participating 


® $10,000 Special Whole Life 
(Par and Non-Par) 


® Outstanding A&S Policies 
@ Sub-Standard 500% Mortality 
Any Size Policy 


For full details write F. D. GUYNN, 
VP and Director of Agencies, pept. B-3 
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Testing Area Potential—Continued 


Industrial construction. Except 
for isolated cases, the days of down- 
town industrial districts with multi- 
story factory buildings seem to be 
definitely numbered. There is a 
growing trend to plant dispersal in 
all branches of industry, not alone 
defense. There is an increasing de- 
mand on the part of management and 
labor to house themselves in indus- 
trial parks with the attractive sur- 
roundings and facilities which these 
parks can afford. These parks en- 
courage a concentration of labor 
pools, a higher character of industrial 
neighbors and a close community 
of understanding on the part of man- 
agement. 


Vital Factors 


Experience in planning such in- 
dustrial parks shows the following 
vital factors to limit industrial park 
development from a financing stand- 
point : 
(a) closeness to economic transpor- 
tation and shipping, preferably su- 
perhighways and truck routes; 
(b) availability of airport and harbor 
facilities ; 
(c) nearness to a large existing re- 
servoir of skilled labor ; 
(d) location inside the path of fu- 
ture industrial belts (to be discussed 
below) ; and 
(e) distances of not more than fifty 
miles from the nearest management 
center. 
Office Building and Retail Trade. 
All activity indicators for office con- 
struction and retail trade point 
toward a parallel trend to residential 
suburbanization. Of course, twenty 
or thirty years ago it would have 
been inconceivable to obtain any sort 
‘of conventional mortgage financing 
for an office building located twenty 
to thirty miles away from the center 
of one of the big cities. And it would 
have been just as impossible to 
justify to an insurance company’s 
finance committee the placement of a 
department store branch at a high- 
way junction in the midst of a sub- 
urban residential development. To- 
day, such projects have been at- 
tempted—and were at times success- 
ful. 

But here, .I- believe, we come into 
the realm of location trends promis- 





ing but not yet firmly established to 
warrant financing action. The finan- 
cier must remain one step behind 
the pioneer. Just as in architecture 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s mile-high 
skyscraper might present an inter- 
esting pioneering effort, the out-of- 
reach office building or department 
store is certainly worthy of further 
exploration—but not ready yet for 
acceptance by a prudent investor 
holding responsibility for the funds 
of millions of depositors or policy- 
holders. 

Particularly, in the realm of 
office building I find myself unable 
to concur with the sanguine propo- 
nents of “leisurely office life in a 
park-like evironment.” There are 
technological obstacles—communica- 
tions and traffic with other com- 
panies and customers—to be over- 
come first. 

The trend away from downtown 
metropolitan areas has been particu- 
larly strong—and somewhat more 
justified—for those businesses which 
are of a branch service nature as 
distinguished from the home office 
organization. Examples of this trend 
are the dispersals of service branch 
offices of life insurance companies in 
suburban areas where its agents are 
close to the field they service. There 
have been instances of entire home 
office organizations going out from 
downtown. 


Some Difficulties 


The reaction to such projects was 
mixed. Some of these companies are 
thinking of moving back into down- 
town areas because of the difficulties 
of turnover in office labor, the lack of 
shopping facilities, the absence of res- 
taurant-type eating facilities, etc., 
during the working day. In certain 
areas, such as St. Louis for instance, 
where there was a trend to the 
county (out of St. Louis City) away 
from downtown, there have been a 
number of instances lately where 
reversals have taken place because of 
the unsolved traffic problem in the 
county and the ramifications of main- 
taining personal contact with the 
concentration of executives in the 
downtown area. 

What we have witnessed is a dis- 
persal of the downtown area con- 
centration of certain types of oc- 
cupants, residential, business and 
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commercial, In effect, this dispersal 
has resulted in what might be termed 
satellite centers of downtown. Al- 
though there are in most metropoli- 
tan areas a number of centers ring- 
ing downtown shopping centers, it is 
still the practice for women to shop 
in the downtown areas for major 
purchases such as fur coats, a best 
dress, furniture and the like. 

As pointed out above, the prudent 
lender looks with reserve on most of 
these trends. When shopping cen- 
ters, department store branches or 
supermarket locations outside- the 
major cities are presented for ap- 
proval, he insists on establishing first 
that the satellite location has suffi- 
ciently developed independent of the 
downtown area to require facilities 
of its own. 


Office Buildings 


The same holds true for office 
buildings, and would limit the size 
and ambitiousness of such projects 
to the kind of space needed by the 
immediate executive community in 
the satellite center. In each case, the 
lender will wish to satisy himself that 
the proposed projects’ source of in- 
come is well-founded on a permanent 
community need and stable as to 
outlook. 

At the outset it was noted that 
modern real estate financing has be- 
come more and more dependent on 
future rather than past facts. Chang- 
ing neighborhoods as reflected in the 
over-all caliber of tenancies and 
ownerships are throwing a flaring 
red arrow across many portions of 
the country, pointing toward the 
path of future progress. That is 
particularly true on the East Coast 
where a mega-opolis stretching from 
Norfolk, Virginia, to Boston, Mass- 
achusetts, is in the making. 

To the real estate specialist, these 
trends are not difficult to discern. 
For instance, in one major New 
Jersey industrial town, incoming 
tenants have been so far inferior to 
previous tenants that the whole area 
seems beyond redemption until the 
Fast Coast industrial belt catches up 
with it again. For the investor who 
can hold on to his land for the next 
fifteen or twenty years it might turn 
out to he a gold mine. But if you 
want value for your monev now, it’s 
a good place to stay away from. 
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Take, on the other hand, what 
used to be a sleepy little West Coast 
town—San Jose, California. In the 
last few years, General Electric, In- 
ternational Business Machines, and 
Ford opened up branch plants there. 
San Jose has more than a trend, one 
might say—it has disaster insurance. 


Bears Watching 


On the other hand, the investor 
will do well to watch carefully single 
industry towns such as South Bend, 
Indiana, a whole town virtually de- 
pendent on one automobile maker. If 
the automobile industry should be 
adversely affected, the whole town 
would suffer. 

Again, in the cases of both our 
New Jersey community and South 
Bend, Indiana, it is quite likely that 
an investor who can commit his 
assets over a long period of time and 
does not need liquidity in any sense 
of the word, may recover for the 
temporary dips of the market and 
come out with a fine investment at 
the end. But where is the investor 
who, in a recession or depression, 
would not want to point with pride 


. to his portfolio and say, “It’s in as 


good a shape today as when I ac- 
quired each piece of property.” ? 

This, in our opinion, can still be 
best achieved in a city which has 
adequate diversification and has a 
great bulk of properties serving top 
management. Experience has shown 
that these top management bastions 
are the last to fall in a business cut- 
back. Workmen may be cut down 
to skeleton forces but management in 
some form always remains in opera- 
tion. For the investor looking for 
depression insurance, the downtown 
office building is still the best bar- 
gain. 


In a State of Flux 


Naturally, the entire problem of 
downtown vs. out-of-town is still 
in a state of flux. The next twenty 
years will bring exciting news to the 
area analyst in the field of real estate 
investment. The great opportunities, 
as always, will be with those who 
don’t try to wedge themselves ahead 
or in between trends but those who 
spot them where thev are just begin- 
ning to become established and ride 
them to the hilt. 
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ROBERT SCHARF, Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of Social Sciences 
Georgia Tech 


T IS ESTIMATED that between six 
[ina seven million Americans par- 
ticipate actively on the stock market. 
Some of them, economically imma- 
ture, are still looking for a “gold- 
mine in the sky.” But the majority 
does not buy stocks for speculative 
reasons. They either wish to supple- 
ment insufficient income in expecta- 
tion of dividends exceeding the rate 
of interest paid by our savings banks 
and Federal Loan and Savings As- 
sociations, or, more than ever before, 
they try to defeat our mild but con- 
tinuous inflation by investing in 
stocks hoping and praying that their 
value will rise and thus keep pace 
with the inflationary trend. 


They Become Aware 


Do these people with relatively 
limited amounts of spare money on 
hand really face an investment di- 
lemma? They certainly become 
aware of it, if both their investment 
broker and life underwriter is work- 
ing on them. 

The harnessing of sun power and 
atomic energy, the chemical revolu- 
tion in new raw materials, the radi- 
cal change to be expected in housing, 
transportation and communication, 
recreation and leisure, all these de- 
velopments are promising an eco- 
nomic abundance which ought to do 
away with any unreasonable fear of 
the future. As a matter of fact, this 
trend is creating a climate of con- 
fidence in our prosperity. But it is 
also responsible for an economic 
Coue-ism which makes our stock 
promoters assure us—‘‘come hell or 
high water”’—that “every day in 
every way our stock market must 
be better and better.” , While econo- 
mists more or less agree that at the 
long run the stock averages will 
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increase in value, the individual 
stock investor quite often wonders 
whether his own stock portfolio will 
equally participate on this trend 
especially as diversification is limited 
as far as the individual investor is 
concerned. Economic text books 
caution that even good industrial 
enterprises become outmoded after 
a certain period of time and, conse- 
quently, their stock is bound to lose 
in value. Nowadays, with scientific 
innovations mushrooming, one won- 
ders whether new inventions and 
discoveries will make blue chips lose 
out over night. And even in a new 
skyrocketing industry, not all enter- 
prises will develop according to an- 
ticipation. 

Besides, this writer’s theory, that 
whether your stock goes down or 
up—you lose, has not been refuted. 
That you lose if your stock goes 
down, is obvious. But if your stock 
goes up spectacularly, the higher 
dividend return will place you in a 
higher income tax bracket which 
may wipe out your profit on your 
stock investment. 

Some stock investors may remem- 
ber the question raised by Fortune 
Magazine in its February 1954 issue 
“Is the Stock Market Obsolete ?”. 
While between May 1946 and March 
1953 the gross national product rose 
more than 75%, average stock prices 
at the New York Stock Exchange 
rose less than 25%. And when just 
recently presidental sicknesses and 
mass hysteria could cause stock mar- 
ket losses in the tens of billions over 
night, the pensive investor wonders 
whether he can afford to risk his 
savings under such conditions. Then, 
he reads in the financial pages of 
his newspaper the opinion of a syn- 
dicated writer that anybody who 
thinks he can predict the stock mar- 
ket is either a fool or a fraud, and 
now, he really begins to worry. So, 
he turns to mutual funds, assuming 





professional investors will do better 
than he himself could. But, then, 
he learns from an essay by Profes- 
sor Richard F. Ericson in CON- 
SUMER ECONOMICS, August 
1955, titled “Should Little Capital- 
ists Use Mutual Funds?” that dur- 
ing the period 1944-1953 the Stand- 
ard and Poor 90-stock average rose 
203%, but only three of thirty-nine 
representative Mutual Funds were 
able to equal or better this 203% 
increase. So he concludes that this 
record raises serious questions as to 
the sagacity of security experts. Or, 
in Prof. Ericson’s own words; 
While the investment company idea 
is theoretically good, there is as 
much variation in mutual fund qual- 
ity as there is in the quality of 
corporate securities generally. 

Our economy seems to accept a 
continuous mild inflation as the price 
we have to pay for long booms oc- 
casionally interrupted by short re- 
cessions. This acceptance of infla- 
tion as a way of life naturally deep- 
ens the dilemma of the responsible 
head of a family who does not invest 
for the pleasure of gambling but in 
view of the welfare of his family and 
of his own old age. It is just this 
prosperity inflation which makes him 
hesitant to invest in life insurance, 
although he is fully aware of its sig- 
nificance. This investment dilemma 
too often is the cause of procrastina- 
tion with potential bitter disappoint- 
ment to a widow and her children. 


A Natural By-product 


Family management is a natural 
by-product of successful money mak- 


ing, but follows procedures different | 


from business techniques. Business 
values are significant in their place. 


But the application of cold blooded 
business methods leads dangerously | 
away from the fundamental fact that 


(Continued on page 94) 
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ENTERING A NEW HALF CENTURY 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 
REPORTS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


JEFFERSON STANDARD'S 
CONDENSED 
31ST ANNUAL STATEMENT 


DECEMBER 31, 1957 


40,167,917 
234,424,077 
24,668,345 


Mortgage Loans 

Investment Real Estate 

Other Real Estate including Home 
Office Building 5,876,085 

Loans to Policyholders 32,787,942 

All other Assets 14,660,926 

$496,805,341 
LIABILITIES 


Policy Reserves $339, 187,370 
Reserve for Policy Claims 1,389,926 
Policy Proceeds Left with Company .... 46,909,642 
Dividends for Policyholders 4,969,865 

Policy Revaluation & Mortality 
Fluctuation Reserve 6,482,719 
Investment Fluctuation Reserve 15,795,004 
Other Liabilities and Reserves 10,070,815 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $424,805,341 
Contingency Reserve 6,000,000 
Capital and Surplus 66,000,000 
$496,805,341 


Copy of booklet containing complete report available upon request 


This 51st Annual Report reflects another suc- 
cessful year of operations for Jefferson Standard. 


Life insurance sales for 1957 were $229,822,210, 
an increase over 1956 of nearly $6,000,000. Total 
insurance in force as of December 31 amounted 
to $1,708,566,863, an increase of 7.8% for the year. 


At the end of the year, Company assets amount- 
ed to $496,805,341, an increase of $33,870,398 
during 1957. 


Payments to policyholders and beneficiaries in 
1957 amounted to $23,292,416, 63% of which 
went to living policyholders. During the half 
century of Company service just closed,the basic 
purpose of life insurance has been served by the 
payment of more than $321,921,296 to our policy- 
holders and beneficiaries. 


Jefferson Standard, now guaranteeing 242% 
on policies currently issued, has never paid less 
than 4% interest on dividend accumulations 
and on policy proceeds left with the Company to 
provide income. 4% is the highest rate paid by 
any major life insurance company in the United 
States. This means extra income to policyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries. : 
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Represents The 
Jefferson Stanard 


efferson Standard 


@ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY Home Office: Greensboro, N.C. 
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..for United’s FAMILY/ PLAN 


Here’s the policy that is made to order for the hundreds of 
young, growing families you know. Old Doc Stork himself helps you 
sell the United Family Policy, because the whole family gets life 
insurance protection with ONE policy. And new arrivals are covered 
with no increase in premium. 


Policies that fit prospects—that’s one key to United’s zooming 
sales and happy salesmen. Another is the United New Man and Unit 
Manager’s Schools, that help you up the ladder to success. 


For free details on a successful United Career in your own home 
territory, write United of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Be Far-sighted—go United. 





One of America’s Foremost Life Insurance Companies 
N. M. Longworth, President 
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G. FRANK PURVIS, JR. 

Vice President & Associate General 
Counsel 
Pan-American Life Insurance 
Company 


N A RECENT CASE, a federal judge, 
Ii discussing the position of a 
policyholder who claimed more than 
his due because of a mistake in a 
life insurance policy, said: 

“The case before us is an almost 
ideal illustration of the classical in- 
stance referred to in the books, that 
of a person looking at cheap jewelry 
seeing what he, at once, recognizes 
as being a valuable jewel, which, by 
mistake, has been placed with the 
‘paste,’ purchases it at a price wholly 
unrelated to its real value. In these 
circumstances as the Restatement 
puts it: 

“*The shopkeeper is entitled -to 
restitution because the shopkeeper 
did not, as A knew, intend to bargain 
except with reference to cheap jew- 
elry.’””2 


Indication of Applicability 


This is an indication that the 
customs and usages of the market 
place, and the laws of commerce 
which have grown out of these, have 
become more and more applicable to 
life policies. In the light of these 
and other developments it seems 





1 Flax vs. Prudential Life Ins. Co. (1957 
S.D. Cal.) 148 F. Supp. 720, 729. 
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timely to review the status of the zealous care and it is used with 
law with respect to reformation of great caution. Reformation is there- 
life policies, fore granted only in clear cases. 

Reformation of instruments is an The purpose of reformation is not 
equitable remedy by means of which to enforce but to establish the true 
the written instrument is made or contract, not as it was written, but 
construed so as to express or con- as it should have been written ac- 
form to the real intentions of the cording to the agreement of the par- 
parties when some error or mistake ties. Its purpose is not to make a 
has been made. The power of a_ new contract, but to give effect to 
court of equity to reform and correct _ the original intent of both the parties 
a valid written instrument has been _ thereto. 
so long and so generally recognized The basis for reformation may be 
as to need no citation of.authority. stated as follows: 

This power to reform, however, is R ——- : 
an extraordinary one and its exer- Before reformation is authorized 
cise is guarded by the courts with the instrument must fail to express 
f the agreement of the parties, either 
because of mutual mistake, or mis- 
take, inadvertence, or accident on 
the one side and fraud and inequi- 
table conduct on the other; but if 
the instrument does fail to express 
the real agreement or transaction 
due to either mutual mistake or to 
mistake, inadvertence or accident on 
the one side, and fraud or inequi- 
table conduct on the other, and re- 
formation is essential to give com- 
plete legal effect to the instrument, 
it will be allowed.” ? 

If mistake alone without fraud or 
inequitable conduct is relied upon, 
it must be a mutual mistake. In such 
instances mutual mistake means a 
mistake shared by both parties. 


253 C.J. Reformation of Instruments, Sec. 58, 
p. 938 


Because of a mistake in a policy "(Continued on the next page) 
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Policy Reformation—Continued 


Where the mistake is not mutual, 
then fraud or inequitable conduct is 
necessary on the part of the other 
party. Fraud in such cases may be 
actual or constructive. It is generally 
based upon some relation of trust 
or confidence between the parties, 
or a situation where the means of 
knowledge of the terms and condi- 
tions of the instrument are not 
equally open and accessible to both 
parties. Inequitable conduct may 
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consist of the doing of acts or the 
omission of such acts which the 
court would find to be unconscion- 
able; for example abuse of confi- 
dence, concealment, misrepresenta- 
tion, or taking advantage of a mis- 
take of the other party known or 
suspected. 

The general rules applicable to 
reformation of instruments generally 
have been applied to life insurance 
policies. In doing so, the courts 
have considered the policy of insur- 
ance as a mere written evidence of 
the contract or agreement between 
the parties. The principle applied 
finds expression in the statutory law 
of many states and in innumerable 
court decisions. In the words of the 
Louisiana Civil Code it is expressed 
as follows: 

“The contract must not be con- 
founded with the instrument in writ- 
ing by which it is witnessed. The 
contract may subsist, although the 
written act may, for some defect, be 
declared void; and the written act 
may be good and authentic, although 
the contract it witnesses be illegal. 
The contract itself is only void for 
some cause or defect determined by 
law.” 4 

Besides the general rules appli- 
cable to all written instruments 
which are considered in determining 
whether the right of reformation is 
available, there are certain special 
circumstances which must be con- 
sidered in connection with life insur- 
ance policies. First, policies both by 
voluntary action of the company and 
as a result of statutory requirements 
contain an entire contract clause.® 
Second, the contract in all instances 
is prepared by the insurance com- 


353 C.J. Reformation of Instruments, Sec. 24, 
p. 920. A recent Wisconsin case involving a non- 
life policy contained the following statement: 

_ ““We are aware of the rule that where reforma- 

tion is sought a distinction is made between 
ordinary contracts and contracts of insurance, 
and that less is required in cases dealing with the 
latter. The rule does not operate however to 
relieve one who seeks reformation of an insur- 
ance contract of the duty to establish that the 
policy which he receives does not contain provi- 
sions then desired by him, that such failure re- 
sulted from a mutual mistake, and that both 
parties intended to make a different instrument.” 
Center Street Fuel Co. vs. Hannover Fire Ins. 
Co., (1956) 235 Wisc. 503, 292 N.W. 447. 

I find no authority to sustain the first sentence 
above and believe it must be regarded a pure 
dictum. 

4 Louisiana Civil Code, Art. 1762. 

5 For example, the Louisiana Statutory Re- 
quirement is a clause substantially the same as the 
following: 

“A provision that the policy shall constitute 
the entire contract between the parties, or if a 
copy of the application is endorsed upon or at- 
tached to the policy when issued, a provision that 
the licy and the application therefore shall 
constitute the entire contract between the par- 
ties.” La. R.S. 22:170 A. (3). 


pany, Third, practically all policies 
either voluntarily or as a result of a 
statutory requirement contain an in- 
contestable clause. Fourth, insurance 
companies operate under the provi- 
sions of statutes which require that 
there be no discrimination as _be- 
tween policyholders. Fifth, the laws 
of most jurisdictions require certain 
standard provisions which must be 
placed in the contract. And sixth, 
statutes of many states require that 
certain benefits provided in the con- 
tract be of actuarially equal value. 
The problems created by these spe- 
cial circumstances are the ones which 
we propose to discuss. 

Surprisingly, the courts have had 
no difficulty with the entire contract 
clause. No cases have been found 
in which this provision has of itself 
been held a bar to reformation. No 
greater effect has been given to the 
policy as a written instrument be- 
cause of its inclusion.* While this 
provision has been sustained many 
times to prevent actions to cancel, or 
defenses, based on misrepresenta- 
tions or fraud, it has not been seri- 
ously urged or relied upon by the 
courts to prevent reformation in 
cases of mistake. Where equitable 
grounds for reformation exist, such 
a provision is no bar. 


Cases of Interest 


Under the language of the entire 
contract clause in most life policies, 
the application is made a part of the 
entire contract. We find almost no 
litigation concerning the reformation 
of the application with respect to 
life policies. There are a few cases 
which seem of interest. Reformation 
has been sought where the insured 
failed to familiarize himself with the 
contents of an application and later 
tried to avoid the provisions of the 
applications by having it reformed. 
The court refused to permit such a 
reformation. Rio Grande Nat'l Life 
Ins. Co. vs. Bandy, 1937 Texas 110 
S.W. 2d 122. 

A different result has been 
reached where the request for re- 
formation was based upon the fact 
that the insured correctly answered 
the questions in the application, but 


6 North Carolina Life Ins. Co. vs. Martin, 223 
Ala. 299, 198 So. 855. Westchester Fire Ins. Co. 
of N.Y. vs. Wilson, 220 Ky. 142, 294 S.W. 1059. 
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the agent inserted other answers. 
Mutual Benefit Health & Accident 
Assn. vs. Milder, 152 Neb. 519, 41 
N.W. 2d 780. In both instances the 
parties intended to use the applica- 
tion form which was used. The re- 
sults reached by two different courts 
in these two cases clearly indicate 
that the same rules with respect to 
reformation of instruments are ap- 
plied to applications as are applied 
to the policy itself. 


Preparation of Contract 


Because a life insurance company 
always prepares its own contract on 
its own form without the concur- 
rence or assistance of the insured, 
practically all mistakes involved in 
the reformation of an insurance con- 
tract are those made by the insurer. 
Where the mistake is against the 
insured, the companies are usually 
quick to rectify it and we find little 
litigation on this point.” 

The cases arise where the mistake 

is against the insurer and in favor 
of the insured (or his beneficiary ) 
and he refuses to acquiesce to a 
voluntary reformation. Under such 
circumstances, the courts have had 
some difficulty in applying the theory 
of mutual mistake, because of the 
absence of factual proof that both 
parties had knowledge of the mistake 
at the time of execution of the policy. 
In almost every instance they have 
found grounds for reformation based 
on the finding or assumption that 
the insured did not know of the mis- 
take and, therefore, through his ig- 
norance, the mistake was made mu- 
tual; or if he did know of the mis- 
take, his failure to take voluntary 
action to correct the situation 
amounted to fraud or inequitable 
conduct. 
Scrivener’s Error—The application 
of a rule of long standing to this 
situation would have prevented the 
necessity for labored reasoning in a 
good many such instances. For many 
years the rule has béen well estab- 
lished that : 

“Whenever an instrument is drawn 
with the intention of carrying into 
execution an agreement previously 
made, but which by mistake or in- 

(Continued on the next page) 





7 For an example of a case where the insured 
sought and was denied reformation, see Massey 
's. Cotton States Life Ins. Co., 147 Ga. 63, 92 
S.E. 931, involving a — for reformation as 
‘o type of contract—ordinary life to ten year 
limited Pay. 
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Policy Reformation—Continued 


advertence of the draftsman or 
scrivener, either as to law or fact, 
does not fulfill the intention of the 
parties, but violates it, there is 
ground to correct the mistake by 
reforming the instrument.” § 


Limitations 


This rule, however, has been lim- 
ited in some jurisdictions as follows: 

“In some jurisdictions it is held 
that the mistake of a draftsman or 
scrivener acting by the direction of 
only one of the parties, is a unilateral 
mistake, and is one which will not 
warrant reformation: it must be 
shown that the draftsman or scriv- 
ener is the agent of both parties ; but 
when he acts as the agent of both 
parties in the preparation of the 
instrument his mistake is a mutual 
mistake as between the parties. 

In other jurisdictions he is re- 
garded as the agent of both parties, 
and his mistake is deemed the mis- 
take of both. And in still other ju- 


8 53 C.J. Reformation of Instruments, Sec. 51, 
p. 932. 


risdictions it is said that where an 
accord of minds is reached and the 
document intended to express such 
agreement fails so to do by reason 
of the mistake of the draftsman, it 
is immaterial who employed him.” ® 

It is submitted that a close exam- 
ination of the facts in connection 
with the preparation and issuance of 
a life insurance contract would show 
that the draftsman or scrivener who 
prepares the written evidence of this 
contract is actually the agent or 
employee of both parties and his mis- 
takes should be deemed to be the 
mistakes of both. While he acts un- 
der the immediate supervision and 
direction of the insurer, he nonethe- 
less is acting for the insured whose 
premium dollar pays for his labors. 
We find it gratifying that the most 
recent decision of the federal courts 
adopts the view that a scrivener’s 
mistake is a mutual mistake, disre- 
garding the question of the party or 
parties for whom he acts. We hope 
others shall follow this simple, logi- 
cal and correct approach. 


953 C.J. Reformation of Instruments, Sec. 63, 
p. 948. 


Fraud 


Mutual Mistake, And Mistake 
Coupled With Fraud Or Inequitable 
Conduct—Where the courts have 
not considered the mistake simply 
as a scrivener’s error, they have held 
that the mistake was mutual or that 
there was inequitable or fraudulent 
conduct on the part of the insured. 
For example, in Columbian Nat'l 
Life Ins. Co. vs. Black, 35 F 2d 571, 
(CCA 10, Colo., 1929), the court 
said : 

“When he received the policy he 
either did or did not notice the error. 
If he did not notice it, the mistake 
was mutual. If he did notice it and 
said nothing, he is guilty of such 
inequitable conduct as to amount to 
fraud.” 

In Metropolitan Life Ins: Co. vs. 
Oseas, 261 A.D. 768, 27 N.Y.S. 2d 
65, aff'd 289 N.Y. 731, 46 N.E. 2d 
348, the court said: 

“In the present case, the insured 
had exclusive possession of the pol- 
icy, he knew.or should have known, 
that the paid-up value was intended 
to be $1,000 and not $2,000. * * * 
The failure to disclose a scrivener’s 
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mistake in the presentation of that 
claim was such a fraud on assured’s 
part as to call for application of 
broad and equitable principles, and 
plaintiff's cause of action to reform 
did not accrue until the date of as- 
sured’s demand.” 

In Radway vs. United Benefit Life 
Ins. Co., 1 A.D. 2d 1002, 151 N.Y.S. 
2d 764, the court said: 

“The allegation of defendant’s 
mistake in computing the premium 
chargeable for the insurance, coupled 
with allegations that plaintiff ‘knew 
or should have known that the pre- 
mium set forth in the policy was 
incorrect,’ create triable issues, if 
not as to mutual mistake, then cer- 
tainly as to unilateral mistake on one 
side and fraud on the other.” 

In Stamen vs. Metropolitan Life 
Ins. Co., 41 N.J. Super. 135 (1956), 
the court said: 

“We are convinced that the plain- 
tiff never applied for a policy pro- 
viding for monthly disability benefits 
or requested a change in policy 
which would have achieved that end. 
* * * On all the evidence, the defend- 
ant has clearly and convincingly es- 


tablished a case of reformation based 
upon mutual mistake, or at least a 
mistake on the part of defendant 
accompanied by the inequitable con- 
duct of plaintiff.” 


In Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. vs. 
Henrikson, 6 Ill. App., 2d 127, 126 
N.E. 2d 736, the court said : 


“When he received a policy in 
response to his application, he either 
did or did not notice the error. If 
he did not notice it, the mistake 
was mutual, If he did notice it and 
said nothing, he was guilty of such 
inequitable conduct as to amount to 
fraud.” 


The Policy as a Whole 


In Young vs. Metropolitan Life 
Ins. Co., 28 Ohio N.P.N.S. 179, the 
court said: 


“This question is to be determined 
by consideration of the policy of 
insurance as a whole; and that a 
mistake in transcribing occurred, as 
contended by defendant, is obvious ; 
so plain that it must be conceded as 
mutual.” 





In Flax vs. Prudential Life Ins. 
Co., 148 F. Supp. 726, the court 
said : 


“The plaintiff either did or did 
not know of the mistake. If he did, 
it appearing that the mistake was 
not known to the insurer, we have 
the type of unilateral mistake for 
which relief by way of reformation 
is granted, If he did not know of 
the mistake, we have a case of mu- 
tual mistake for which reformation 
also lies. Indeed, relief may be 
granted by disregarding the printed 
words which the scrivener errone- 
ously failed to delete.” 


In Mutual Life Ins. Co. of New 
York vs. Simon, 151 F. Supp. 408 
(S.D.N.Y. 1957), the court said : 

“* * * the court makes the follow- 
ing findings of fact : 

“(1) A scrivener’s error was com- 
mitted in the typing of the policy 
in that the figure $57,098.26 was 
inserted before the words ‘Single 
Sum.’ The amount which should 
have been inserted in this space is 
$5,798.26. 


(Continued on the next page) 





BANKERS LIFE OF NEBRASKA 


proudly 


announces 


Insurance in force now more 


than $500,000,000 


Only approximately 100 of the more than 
1,200 legal reserve life insurance companies in 
the nation have passed this milestone. 


Production for the year exceeded 


$100,000,000 


This figure represents a new business gain 
of 43% over the previous year. 
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7,943,316.44 
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Insurance Issued, Revived and Increased... 103,912,443.00 
Surplus held for Protection of 


ND es ic cei cp ob eiwwas oe 8,033,617.77 
Total Payments to Policyholders and 

Beneficiaries during 1957 ............... 5,017,902.50 
Total Payments to Policyholders and 

Beneficiaries since 1887 ............++.- 118,162,036.50 
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Policy Reformation—Continued 


“(2) The scrivener’s error con- 
stituted a mutual mistake in that 
neither party when the contract was 
made intended or knew that the 
policy called for the payment of a 
‘Single Sum’ of $57,098.26. Both 
parties intended that this amount be 
about $5,798.26.” 

Most of the cases cited have been 
those which have permitted the re- 
formation of a contract at the request 
of the insurer. The reader should 
not be misled by this. There are 
numerous cases in which reforma- 
tion has been refused. The fact must 
not be overlooked that every case is 
decided upon its own merits and the 
facts and circumstances attendant in 
each. It is most important that we 
bear in mind that we are dealing 
with an equitable remedy and that 
he who seeks equity must do equity. 
The ease with which the courts in 
the above cases found mutual mis- 
take, or mistake on the part of one 
party and fraud or inequitable con- 
duct on the part of the other should 
not lead to the conclusion that they 
will do likewise in all litigation. 


Relief Was Denied 


In one of the leading cases in 
which the equitable relief of refor- 
mation was denied, the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania reviewed the 
jurisprudence on the question citing 
some of the cases heretofore cited 
in this subdivision, and had the fol- 
lowing to say: 

“Tt will be noted that these cases 
fall generally into two categories; 
first, those in which there was an 
obvious conflict between different 
clauses of the same policy, with the 
result that the insured could not be 
said to have been misled; and sec- 
ond, those in which mistake was so 
great that an inference might easily 
have arisen that the insured must 
have recognized the error. If the 
facts of this case had brought it 
within either class, it might be held 
that the mistake could be corrected 
not upon the ground that a mutual 
mistake existed, but upon the cog- 
nate ground that a mistake by one 
party, coupled with the knowledge 
thereof by the other, may, under 
certain circumstances, afford a basis 
for equitable relief. * * * 

“We cannot hold that such an in- 


26 


ference fairly arises in the present 
case, no ambiguity is apparent upon 
the face of the policy, and the dis- 
crepancy between the total amount 
of the premiums and _ the surrender 
value is not so great as to charge 
appellant with notice of an error.” 

The facts in that case showed the 
issuance of a 20-pay life policy in 
the amount of $2,000 with an annual 
premium of $60.04. The policy 
stated that at the end of twenty 
years the cash value alone would be 
$678.00 for each $1,000 of insurance, 
whereas the correct amount should 
have been $468.00 for each $1,000. 
Kaufman vs. New York Life Ins. 

. (Sup. Ct. 1934) 315 Pa. 34, 
172 A. 2d 306. To the same effect is 
New York Life Ins. Co. vs. Street 
(Texas Civ. App.), 265 S.W. 397. 


Preventing Errors 


These cases demonstrate the ne- 
cessity of preventing errors by all 
means possible, and the fallacy of 
thinking of reformation as a cure in 
all circumstances of mistake. 
Carelessness And Negligence By In- 
surer As A Bar—In reaching these 
conclusions the court has been faced 
in almost every instance with the 
charge of carelessness or negligence 
on the part of the insurer and the 
request that it be taken as a bar to 
action on the part of the insurer to 
have the contracts reformed, In the 
Simon case, negligence was held to 
be no bar to the insurer’s right to 
reformation. The same was true in 
the case of Columbian Nat'l Life 
Ins. Co. vs. Black, 35 F. 2d 571; 
Skelton vs. Federal Surety Co., 15 
F. 2d 756; Mutual Life Ins. Co. vs. 
Metzger, 167 Md. 27, 172 Atl. 610; 
Berry vs. Continental Life Ins. Co., 
224 Mo. App. 1207, 33 S.W. 2d 
1016; and New York Life Ins. Co. 
vs. Gifford, 215 Mo. App. 201, 256 
S.W. 148. In all these cases, the 
courts apparently applied the general 
rule that negligence alone is not 
sufficient to bar the right to reforma- 
tion. Carelessness, being less a fault 
than negligence, is likewise no bar. 
In order to constitute a bar to the 
right of reformation, the negligence 
must be gross and inexcusable and 
amount to a violation of a positive 
legal duty. 

In one case where reformation 
was not permitted, New York Life 


Ins. Co. vs. Kimball, 93 Vt. 147, 106 
Atl. 676, the court held that under 
the circumstances the insurer’s clerk 
was guilty not only of negligence but 
of gross negligence, thus being con- 
sistent in the application of the rule 
although the interpretation of the 
facts differs somewhat from inter- 
pretations made by other courts un- 
der similar circumstances. 

It should be noted the same court 
later considered the same policy and 
endorsement, reformation of which 
had been refused during the life of 
the insured, when suit was brought 
for the proceeds after the insured’s 
death. It then decided that the “‘en- 
dorsement is not a contract and is 
nothing more than an admission.” 
Looking then to the policy it denied 
relief under the endorsement because 
of the error in it.1° 
Failure To Read As Negligence— 
While the plea that the failure to 
read a contract and thus discover the 
errors therein has been urged in nu- 
merous cases, I do not find any case 
in which the court has held that this 
failure to read on the part of either 
party is sufficient negligence alone to 
bar the action for reformation.” 
Many cases hold to the contrary.” 
Counter Offer—Many life applica- 
tions contain the following, or sub- 
stantially similar language : 

“Tt is agreed that upon acceptance 
and retention of a policy with plan, 
special benefits, premiums, amount, 
beneficiary rights or income settle- 
ment other than applied for, this 
application shall be for such modi- 
fied policy and for such number of 
policies as may be issued.” 


Constituted Acceptance 


As a result, it has been urged that 
when the policy was delivered with a 
mistake and accepted by the insured 
it constituted a counter offer and ac- 
ceptance, making a new and binding 
contract with no mistake and, there- 
fore, not subject to reformation. 
This argument has been rejected by 
the courts on the ground that a 
“counter offer containing an obvious 

(Continued on page 75) 


10 Kimball vs. New York Life Ins. Co. (1920 
Sup. ed Vt.) 94 Vt. 100, 108 A. 920. 

11 But see Graham vs. vent Life Ins. Co. of 
NY... 196 N N.C. 313, 97 S.E. 

12 ’Krpan vs. Central Federes’ Fire Ins. Co., 87 
Mont. 345, 287 P. 217; H. ¢ A. 
Assn. vs. Milden 152 
Broidy vs. State Mut. . Life Assur. Png of Worces- 

, Mass. (C.A.N.Y.) 186 F. 2d 490. 
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n 1956, President Eisenhower ap- 

pointed an  Interdepartmental 
Committee on Migratory Labor. 
The purpose of the committee is to 
attempt to find means of improving 
the lot of the migratory farm laborer. 
One of the matters of concern is that 
of medical and health care for these 
people and how these might be fi- 
nanced. Inherent in such considera- 
tion is an exploration of the feasi- 
bility of providing health insurance 
for these workers. The purpose here 
is to explore this possibility. 


More Than a Million 


Today there are an estimated 1.25 
million migrants in the United 
States, of which .5 million come into 
the continental United States from 
other countries or commonwealths 
for certain periods each year. Most 
of these latter come from Mexico, 
although Canadians and British 
West Indians are also used. With 
respect to the Mexicans and West 
Indians, they are usually single men, 
reportedly physically screened, who 
come into the country on contract, 
with minimum housing, transporta- 
tion, and wage requirements and 
with Workmen’s Compensation and 
health insurance protection stipu- 
lated or provided. In the case of 
Mexicans, recruitment is through 
the U.S. Secretary of Labor work- 
ing with the Mexican government. 
The employment period is defini- 
tized, varying from six weeks mini- 
mum to six months maximum. The 
United States pays for the basic 
transportation costs and guarantees 
the employer will fulfill his contract. 

More recently, 100,000 Puerto 
Ricans have become available, of 
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Migratory Worker 


whom about 15,000 are currently 
employed in the United States. Em- 
ployment is through the various state 
employment services. The Puerto 
Rican Employment Service covers 
these workers under a group insur- 
ance contract for hospitalization, 
surgery, out-patient care, doctors 
calls, loss of weekly income, and 
death; the employer being required 
to deduct $.74 a week for remittance 
to the insurance carrier. Since these 
workers are, therefore, automatically 
insured, they present no further con- 
cern from the standpoint of this ex- 
ploration. 

The remaining .75 million are U. 
S. Citizens who seldom work under 
contract, are difficult to identify as 
such, are often family units, and at 
times present a serious social prob- 
lem as well as a health problem, not 
only on a national but also on a lo- 
cal community basis. They are pre- 
sumed to be seldom protected by 
health insurance. These workers 
have been described in several pub- 
lications. One study indicates them 
to be 450,000 adults, 100,000 chil- 
dren under age 14 traveling with the 
adult workers, and 200,000 depen- 
dents who stay at home. The divers- 
ity of the population group which 
comprise the migratory worker is 
displayed in another study as fol- 
lows: 

Atlantic Coast—Chiefly Negro fam- 
ilies 

Texas to the North Central and 
Mountain States—Spanish-Ameri- 
can families 

Texas to Montana, North Dakota, 
and Canada—Men alone 

Texas to California and the Miss- 
issippi | Delta—Spanish-American 
families 

South Central to North Central 
States—Anglo-Saxon families 
South Central States, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia and other Western States— 
Spanish-American, Negro, Indian, 





Anglo-Saxon, Oriental, and Filipino 
families. 

Generally these workers possess 
a low degree of education, the med- 
ian for all ages being 4.8 years of 
schooling.* Annual earnings are 
low, due in part to the highly sea- 
sonal nature and the short duration 
of the work (90% average 101 days 
work). A large number of females 
comprise the group and families are 
large, running five to seven persons. 
Travel facilities, housing, general 
living conditions, nutrition, sanita- 
tion, and health care are usually sub- 
standard. 


High Sickness Incidence 


Hence, a high incidence of illness 
and accidents is found among the 
migratory workers. Few are immu- 
nized against the communicable dis- 
eases, residence laws usually bar 
them from welfare aid, and diarrheal. 
respiratory, and venereal diseases are 
common. Infant mortality is high. 
Few of the workers actually qualify 

(Continued on the next page) 


* An exception is the group of students and 
teachers who each summer join the migratory 
worker pool. 





A high incidence of illness. 


28th Annual Report 


December 31, 1957 


INSURANCE IN FORCE:: 

$199,187,836 

an increase of $15,298,076 
ASSETS: 

$20,794,027 

an increase of $1,654,819 
INCOME: 

$5,865,653 

an increase of $326,768 
INTEREST EARNINGS: 


4.5% Net 
compared with 4.4% in 1956 


Growing With The Great Southwest 
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Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
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A complete line of competitive life, accident, sickness, hospitalization, major medical 
and family policies. 


Wa rer H. Huent, President 


INDIANAPOLIS LIFE 
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AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES in Colo., Fla., Ind., lowa, Ky., Mich., Minn., Mo 


ARNoLb Bere, C. L. U., Agency Vice-President 
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Migratory Worker—Continued 


for OASDI benefits, few of the child 
labor laws are applicable to them, 
not all state Workmens’ Compen- 
sation laws are applicable, very few 
minimum wage laws are applicable, 
and no unemployment compensation 
or temporary disability benefit laws 
are applicable. 

The workers, for the most part, 
work through crew leaders and ap- 
parently do not stay in the migratory 
stream too'long, one study showing 
the following : eae 


31% in the stream 1-2 years 
22% in the stream 3-4 years 
15% in the stream 5—6 years 
12% in the stream over 10 years 


These migratory workers of both 
general types constitute a necessary 
part of our labor force, one estimate 
being that they make up 7% of our 
farm labor force. They make an im- 
portant contribution to our national 
economy and perform valuable ser- 
vice to farmers and _ processors of 
farm products in certain parts of the 
country. 


Queried Insurance Groups 


In an endeavor to accumulate as 
much useful information as possible 
with respect to the coverage of these 
migrants by health insurance, 167 
insurance companies writing health 
insurance in the United States and 
one Blue Shield plan known to have 
had experience with migratory work- 
ers were queried with respect to 
their experiences in relation to mi- 
gratory workers. It was the hope 
that such investigation would not 
only shed some light on the degree to 
which these people are insured but 
that it would furnish useful data and 
opinions which would be of assis- 
tance to insurers. 

Of the insurance companies que- 
ried, one hundred and fifty replied 
that they have not to their knowl- 
edge insured any migratory work- 
ers. Seventeen of these stated that, 
because of their method of operation, 
the questionnaire was inapplicable 
to them. The reasons for this varied: 
some write insurance in Canada only, 
some do not operate in the areas 
where migratory workers are usually 
employed, and some write reinsut- 
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ance only. Seventeen insurance com- 
panies queried replied that they 
presently have insured some migra- 
tory workers. 

Of the 150 companies which do 
not presently insure any migratory 
workers, nine have insured these 
workers at some time in the: past. 
However, eight others have at 
some time attempted to or affirma- 
tively considered writing migrants 
but were not successful in culminat- 
ing their considerations. Eighty- 
nine stated they had never had any 
request to write or demand for such 
coverage, and twenty-seven said they 
presently considered migratory 
workers uninsurable. 


Might Consider Requests 


Some of the companies not having 
had requests for such coverage in- 
dicated that they would be willing to 
consider such requests, one of these 
stating that it would consider per- 
manent U.S. residents for individ- 
ually underwritten hospital and sur- 
gical insurance but not for loss of 
income protection because of the 
seasonal nature of the occupation. 
This company has declined to con- 
sider requests to write group insur- 
ance coverage on migrants. 

The twenty-seven companies 
which consider migrants to be _pre- 
sently uninsurable give the following 
reasons for their opinion: (It was 
not always clear whether these com- 
panies were discussing American or 
Mexican workers, or both. Two com- 
panies, however, had carefully ex- 
plored the question of insuring 
Mexican .workers before reaching 
their conclusion. ) 

The absence of a permanent resi- 
dence or address makes the adminis- 
tration of an insurance mechanism 
difficult, if not impossible. Because 
of this, the payment of claims, the 
servicing of the policyholder, and the 
collection of premiums would be ex- 
tremely difficult. ‘For this reason, 
also, it is difficult to place insurance 
on these people in the first instance. 
(It is to be noted that this handicap 
on the part of migratory workers 
probably is not limited to health in- 
surance, but that it probably also 
affects such matters as social security 
and other social insurance payments 
and benefits, public assistance aid, 

(Continued on page 44) 
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@ $500 monthly indemnity maximum. 
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HALE W. LENTZ, 
Vice President & Director of Agencies 


C. M. MITCHELL, 
Vice President & Superintendent of Agents 
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612 West 47th Se. R. L. WHEELOCK, President Kansas City, Me. 
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AT KANSAS CITY LIFE, 
THE AGENT IS 


FROM: W. E. Bixby, President 
to: C. W. Arnold, Vice-Pres.— Supt. of Agencies 
SUBJECT: HIGHER PREMIUM CONTRACTS 


Dear Buzz, 

The continued success of our agents ree 
mains our number one goal. We focus our atten- 
tion on sales-training material and programs 
that mean higher commissions for the agent. 
It is not enough to offer our agents only de- 
Sirable working conditions such as good con- 
tracts, favorable rates and the numerous 
fringe benefits. We feel also that Kansas 
City Life agents must have earnings consis- 
tent with their position in the community 
and that assure a sound financial future. 
Since such earnings cannot be maintained by 
the sale of lower premium insurance, we place 
our emphasis accordingly on the sale of poli- 
cies which bring our key men higher commis- 
sions and renewals. 


WEB: LB MB ake 


Broadway at Armour in Kansas City, Missourl 











ROBERT E. DINEEN 
Vice President, and 


CHARLES M. BOEHRER 
Member of the Research Staff 


The Northwestern Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


T THE OUTSET it is essential to 

keep in mind the belief ex- 
pressed by some of the proponents of 
X-17, namely, that in its present 
form—unchanged to meet any of the 
criticisms hereafter presented—X-17 
is a proper table, not only on a per- 
missive basis but as a statutory mini- 
mum. Proponents in this group 
recognize that the table has been 
criticized but maintain (1) that a 
new table is needed and (2) that 
the criticisms of X-17 are not of 
sufficient consequence to warrant 
making revisions of the table. In 
considering what follows, it is im- 
portant to recognize that all critics 
do not raise the identical points. 
Some are flatly opposed to the adop- 
tion of any new table at this time; 
they say that X-17 is premature. On 
the other hand, some—but not all— 
of the critics agree with the pro- 
ponents that a new.table is needed 
but they insist that a number of 
changes in X-17 are required to 
make it acceptable. To state it an- 
other way, opposition by people in 
this category to X-17 “as is” does 
not mean that they object to the 
adoption of a new table. With them, 
the argument is about the means, 
not the end. 
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s been indicated that the most 
technNl criticisms of the X-17 mor- 
tality table arise from a questioning 
of certain objectives or assumptions 
which affected the setting of margins 
and shaped the final rates of the 
table. These underlying premises, as 
we shall see, were shaped in large 
measure by the more limited purpose 





.(than that presently under consid- 


eration) for which the table was 
initially developed. Most criticisms 
revolve about three assumptions that 
underlie Table X-17: 

(1) That the table be for valuation 
purposes only. 

(2) That it be an optional standard. 
(3) That it be no more conservative 
than the U. S. White Male 1949- 
1951 Mortality Table. 


Strong Practical Reasons 


Table X-17 was not designed as 
a basis for calculating premium 
rates, but specifically for valuation 
purposes (also tested for non-for- 
feiture values) .' Stock companies do 
not contemplate the use for non- 
participating insurance of a legally 
specified table for other than valua- 
tion purposes since they have always 


1 The process of computing the reserve is 
sometimes termed ‘“‘valuation.” State statutes set 
forth the mortality table to be used, the maxi- 
mum assumed interest rate, and the plan of 
valuation. The statutory requirement is a mini- 
mum standard. The purpose of valuation laws 
is to insure that the aggregate level of reserves 
is sufficient to cover outstanding liability on all 
policies that have been issued. Thus, legal re- 
serves constitute a solvency test, For non-for- 
feiture values the statutory standard prescribes 
minimum individual policy values rather than 
ps he we values. The concern here is that each 
policyholder be treated equitably as contrasted 
to the valuation standard whi is concerned 
mainly that aggregate values be adequate. 








computed premiums on a_ basis 
approximating actual experience. 
However, the general practice for 
companies writing participating in- 
surance has been to use the same 
table for premiums, non-forfeiture 
benefits and valuations. There are 
strong practical reasons for mutual 
companies following this practice. 

The intimations that Table X-17 
is a satisfactory basis for use for 
participating insurance even though 
it would involve using it for all 
purposes—premiums, non-forfeiture 
benefits and valuations—have been 
seriously questioned. Besides em- 
phasizing that Table X-17 was not 
designed as a basis for the calcula- 
tions of premium rates, companies 
writing participating insurance ques- 
tion (1) the thinness of margins, 
(2) the effect that the new mortality 
table would have on dividends and 
(3) some problems that it would 
magnify in connection with extended 
insurance benefits. Except for 2, 
these same points have been ques- 
tioned by some companies as to non- 
participating insurance. 

Those that question the adequacy 
of margins on Table X-17 do so 
upon one or more of the following 
grounds: 

1. Mortality tables should be based 
upon truly ultimate experience rather 
than aggregate experience which ex- 
cludes only the first five policy years. 
The effects of selection last much 
longer than five years particularly 
for older ages of issue. The use of 
(Continued on the next page) 
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CSO vs X-17—Continued 


a table that was more truly ultimate 
in character would minimize divi- 
dend problems for participating in- 
surance which are inherent in Table 
X-17. 

2. The table does not reflect recent 
liberalization of underwriting stand- 
ards since it does not include busi- 
ness written since 1948, due to the 
exclusion of the five year select pe- 


riod. These liberalizations in stand- 
ards may cause heavier mortality in 
the future. 


3. The period on which mortality 
statistics have been drawn is one 
of exceptionally good mortality. The 
similar period of exceptionally good 
mortality in the ’20’s was followed 
by less favorable experience in the 
succeeding decade. It would be 
better to be a little conservative than 
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Wane no one can prophesy the future accurately, there are 
men who say—‘“‘I’m going places . . . I’m going to be a success!” 

The State Life is looking for men of that caliber, for this com- 
pany believes it is offering the opportunity that aggressive, far- 
seeing men are seeking. Those who qualify enjoy a most liberal 
contract with retirement features, complete and thorough train- 
ing courses for agents and agency managers, a career financing 
plan for new men, a complete line of up-to-the-minute low-cost 
policies including the new family plan, and hard hitting merchan- 
dising aids. Yes, all this and more . . . plus a friendly, energetic 
home office that makes selling a pleasure. 

So, if you’re interested in climbing the ladder of success, don’t 
delay in getting the facts that will assure building profitably 


DIHL H. LUCUS—Director of Agencies 


The 
STATE LIFE 
Insurance Company 

Indianapolis 





too optimistic in adopting a new 
table for the Industry. 

4. It has been argued as to former 
tables that they could be adopted 
with an expectation that they would 
become more conservative as mor- 
tality experience improved. Now, it 
is said, there is less room for im- 
provement than formerly, particu- 
larly in the early years of life. At 
early ages the death rate is down 
to the point where it is largely ac- 
counted for by accidents. 


Effect on Dividends 


The point has been made that 
from the psychological standpoint, it 
is desirable for a mutual company 
that dividends increase with increas- 
ing duration. Policyholders have 
come to expect this result. The CSO 
Table provided increasing mortality 
gains with increasing age and was 
an important factor in producing 
dividends that increased with age. 
While the X-17 Table for the most 
part produces mortality returns. in- 
creasing with age, the increases are 
so small that there is no assurance 
of a respectable dividend slope. This 
shortcoming of the table is an ob- 
jectionable feature from the point of 
view of some mutual companies, but 
not all. 

It is said that adequate margins 
would not be available in Table 
X-17 to cover both the adverse mor- 
tality experience and the expense 
connected with the extended term 
insurance non-forfeiture option. Al- 
though it is proposed to allow 130% 
of Table X-17 mortality for ex- 
tended insurance benefits, for prac- 
tical reasons, the same mortality 
table must be used to calculate both 
reduced paid-up and extended term 
benefits. The impracticability of the 
130% provision is demonstrated by 
the present situation where 130% of 
CSO mortality is currently permis- 
sible for computing extended insur- 
ance benefits, but few, if any, com- 
panies adopted the higher basis. 
Instead many companies have sought 
to minimize the effects of an overly 
liberal extended term benefit — by 
adopting an automatic premium loan 
provision. Extended term perio:ls 
would be substantially increased 
under the X-17 Table.?. Mortality 


2 The pariede of extended term 
provided by the 10th ‘year terminal reserves are 
15% to 25% larger on Table X-17 basis than 
on the CSO basis. 
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losses become greater as the ex- 
tended period is lengthened. It is 
felt that a better solution to the 
extended insurance problem than 
130% of Table X-17 rates should be 
found. Part of the solution may lie 
in higher mortality rates at the 
younger ages than those of ‘Table 
X-17. 

A second premise on which the 
X-17 Table was built was that it 
would serve as a permissive stand- 
ard. It was not contemplated that 
it might be directly adopted as a 
mandatory minimum standard (in 
some states the CSO Table is still 
permissive). If the table had been 
designed on the latter basis for use 
by all companies, mutual as well as 
stock, as the CSO Table was, critics 
feel that a different result might 
have emerged. For clarity, we re- 
peat; that while the committee for 
the Society of Actuaries concedes 
trat X-17 was intended to be an 
optional table and presumably would 
be used for valuation only, it did 
test the table for possible use in 
connection with non-forfeiture op- 
tions as well as valuation. 

One of the guides in setting mar- 
gins for the X-17 Table was that 
the final table should not be more 
conservative than the U. S. White 
Male 1949-1951 mortality table. 
This decision has been criticized as 
producing artificial reduction in 
mortality rates over previous tables, 
especially in resulting in too slim 
margins at young ages. It has been 
questioned whether there is any rea- 
son why the new table need show 
better mortality than the U. S. 
White Male Table. Mortality tables 
giving experience under insured 
lives are reliable because they are 
derived from accurate records based 
upon a financial relationship—some- 
thing that cannot be said about pop- 
ulation mortality tables which may 
suffer from errors in underlying 
census statistics. To give a few 
examples, census data suffer from 
errors in the enumeration of births 
and deaths, misstatements of age, 
and ages reported as unknown or 
not stated. 

In any case, it is mortality under 
insured lives that is under considera- 
tion. Insurance companies are bound 
by contract to the mortality experi- 
ence under their policies, for better 
or for worse, and some believe it 
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is not inconceivable that population 
mortality could be better than mor- 
tality of insured lives. Many feel 
that the inference that any new table 
would be wrong if it should show 
higher mortality than population 
mortality should be avoided. 


An example will illustrate one of 
the reasons an insurance table is 
different from a population table. 
Insurance is subject to amount anti- 
selection, The higher the amount of 





insurance involved, the greater the 
likelihood of anti-selection. This fac- 
tor is completely missing from popu- 
lation statistics. The window jump- 
ers of the ’30’s, seeking to provide 
their wives and children with the 
proceeds of large policies, are one 
illustration of this point. In popula- 
tion statistics, the jumper counts as 
a single death but in life insurance 
statistics, he is weighted by the size 
of the policy. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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One undesirable feature of Table 
X-17 is that it was based on an 
unknown proportion of male and 
female experience. This resulted 
from the fact that there was no way 
of determining the effect of the in- 
clusion of female lives in the data 
available. While the table is based 
on this combined experience, the 
NAIC’s subcommittee found that an 
age differential for females was jus- 


tified and recommended that such 
differential be permitted in conjunc- 
tion with the new table up to three 
years. In effect, this would result 
in a strain on already tight margins 
considering the increasing propor- 
tion of females now being insured 
and remembering that this favorable 
female experience is already re- 
flected in Table X-17. The com- 
mittee of the Society of Actuaries 
recognized this fact, but felt that 
the margins it added to the basic 
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table were adequate to produce a 
table appropriate for male lives only. 
The Society has taken steps so that 
in the future, it will be able to pro- 
vide mortality statistics for males 
and females separately. 

The criticisms of small companies 
are for the most part based on com- 
petitive rather than technical objec- 
tions. While they also list criticisms 
of a technical nature, their under- 
lying concern is the possible effect 
of the use of a new table on the 
competitive situation. Apparently 
some of the smaller companies fear 
adoption of the new mortality table 
would touch off something of a rate 
war. This could result in failures of 
smaller companies which experience 
wider fluctuations in mortality which 
would have bad repercussions for 
the entire industry. Small and large 
company critics alike stress the dan- 
gers of less favorable mortality in 
the event of depression or epidemic. 
They stress that conservatism in the 
past has prevented the wholesale 
collapse of small companies in un- 
favorable periods. As the figures 
following the flu epidemic in 1918- 
20 demonstrated, this point is more 
than theoretical. Small companies 
need some cushion to absorb ab- 
normal fluctuations in mortality. It 
is stated that it is not unusual for 
net mortality experience to fluctuate 
as much as 15 to 20% from year to 
year and in the case of the smaller 
companies, it may well vary 50% 
or more. 

Another criticism raised by small 
companies is that the expense of 
calculating figures for a new rate 
book and the other expenses of prep- 
aration and printing of a new rate 
book would be far too great as com- 
pared with the relatively small defi- 
ciency reserve problem which adop- 
tion of the table is designed to solve. 
Small companies would be particu- 
larly hard hit by this extra cost. The 
entire industry should not be asked 
to incur costs associated with a shift 
to a new valuation basis for the ben- 
efit of a relatively small number of 
companies. 

The possibility that the new table 
could be permissive for only one or 
two plans of insurance is cited as 
being especially objectionable. The 
National Association of Insurance 
Companies, an, organization of 
smaller companies, recommends 
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“that any uniform law recommended 
for adoption contain provisions that 
would require any company adopt- 
ing the new table to use it for its 
entire run of policies.” This restric- 
tion on “Specials” is favored by 
companies outside of the National 
Association of Insurance Companies 
group too. 

Many would agree with the senti- 
ment expressed by Mr. Alfred 
Guertin that the hard core of the 
controversy surrounding Table X-17 
is “differences of opinions as to the 
possible effects of the use of such 
a new table on the competitive situ- 
ation as between companies of differ- 
ent kinds and sizes in the life insur- 
ance business and the financial effect 
on operations of the companies.” 

Here is an illustration of current 
concern about competitive excesses. 
In October, 1957 Mr. Harold Cum- 
mings, president of Minnesota Mu- 
tual, warned that the life insurance 
institution is bent on self-annihila- 
tion in what he calls a senseless rate 
war. He said that the industry has 
attempted suicide before stating, 
“We do not have to go back to 
Tontine dividend illustrations or to 


the Armstrong Investigation for in- . 


stances. Had we not been stopped 
by the upset in our National econ- 
omy, what might have been the end 
result of the surge toward overin- 
vestment in common stocks in the 
late twenties? How near did we 
come to the brink of disaster in the 
war of Total Disability Benefits just 
preceding the great depression of the 
thirties ?” 

Those who fear the consequences 
of the increasing trend in the life 
insurance business of serious rate 
cutting and rate competition to at- 
tract business are afraid Table X-17 
will add fuel to this fire. They re- 
mind us that it was largely because 
of conservatism in mortality as- 
sumptions that the industry was not 
badly scarred by the past mistakes 
Mr. Cummings talks about. They 
ask is it wise to abandon this con- 
servatism at a time when the indus- 
tryv—to use Mr. Cumming’s expres- 
sion—is perhaps Hell-bent on com- 
mitting suicide again? 

The fear that a new mortality 
table will lead to further rate cutting 
has been noted as being especially 
prevalent in the arguments against 
Table X-17 by small companies. 
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However, those small companies 
that favor the table say that it is a 
mistaken belief that holding up a 
new mortality table will prevent 
large companies from reducing pre- 
miums. It is argued that this fact 
is confirmed by recent rate reduc- 
tions and other planned reductions 
by a number of companies. 

One suggestion for minimizing 
the chance of Table X-17’s encour- 
aging further rate cutting has al- 
ready been noted. It would be to 
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standing efforts, we salute them. 
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provide that the new mortality table, 
if used at all by a company, would 
be used across the board for all pol- 
icies. This, it is said, would prevent 
the use of the table primarily as a 
device to issue special low rate pol- 
icies without having to set up defi- 
ciency reserves. 

The arguments of those who ob- 
ject to X-17 for competitive reasons 
may be summed up this way: the 
competitive situation prevailing to- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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CSO vs X-17—Continued 


day is in need of some restraint. The 
welfare of the 1,250 life companies 
in the business, not that of just some 
of the companies, must be kept in 
mind for the greater good of all. It 
should be recognized that small com- 
panies, not having adequate facilities 
or personnel for sound analysis, may 
try to follow the leader in a rate 
race to their serious detriment unless 
some sort of restraint is exercised. 
A somewhat more conservative mor- 
tality table than X-17 combined with 
present déficiency reserve require- 
ments would have the salutary effect 
of indirectly controlling rate com- 
petition. 

Many companies insist that these 
competitive arguments lack sub- 
stance. They admit that the pres- 
sure for a new table came from the 
stock companies confronted with the 
deficiency reserve problem. But they 
say that the stock companies reduced 
their premium rates to compete 
against the lowered net rates of the 
mutuals; here, net rates are used to 
indicate the gross rate less the divi- 
dend. Since mutual net rates are 
based on actual mortality, the com- 
petitive pressure from mutual com- 


panies will continue whether or not 
a new table is adopted. For this 
reason, it is said that efforts by some 
of the smaller stock companies to 
blame some of their larger confreres 
for the current situation are short 
sighted and unrealistic. 


Permissive or Statutory 


Table X-17 was designed under 
the assumption that it would be per- 
missive rather than a required stat- 
utory minimum. All sorts of argu- 
ments have arisen on this point. The 
feeling has been expressed that the 
Table should be a mandatory stat- 
utory minimum, if not at the outset, 
at least in the very near future. 

No one contemplates that so- 
called mandatory legislation would 
require all companies to use X-17 to 
the exclusion of all other tables; 
they mean that Legislatures would 
make X-17 the statutory minimum. 
It has been traditional in the life 
insurance business to permit com- 
panies in the interest of conservatism 
to use more conservative mortality 
tables or interest rates in calculating 
their reserves or non-forfeiture val- 
ues. Mr. Richard B. Evans, one of 
the leading proponents of X-17, has 





been careful to point out this dis- 
tinction. He puts it this way; “Pre- 
sumably, if the table were made 
mandatory, the statute would specify 
this table as the minimum valuation 
standard and would give companies 
the option to use any table produc- 
ing higher reserves.” 

In this connection, two tests were 
made of the level of reserves of 
Table X-17 compared with the 1941 
CSO Table by the Society of Actu- 
aries committee, using the distribu- 
tion of business of two different 
companies. In each case, reserves 
on the Table X-17 were lower than 
those under the 1941 CSO Table. 
Thus it appears that to specify Table 
X-17 as the minimum standard 
would be reducing the minimum val- 
uation basis and there would be no 
legal prohibition to prevent those 
companies which wish to do so from 
continuing to use the 1941 CSO 
Table, thus producing reserves 
higher than the minimum. 


A Modern Table 


While this reasoning is techni- 
cally sound it is more than likely that 
the practical pressures of competi- 
tion would prevent companies from 
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sticking to the CSO Table after a 
more “modern” table had been de- 
vised. A competitor using the mod- 
ern table would have a sales advan- 
tage of a “new” as opposed to an 
“old and out-moded” table. Cer- 
tainly there are companies that 
would ballyhoo the fact that they 
were using a “modern mortality 
table” and that certainly no buyer 
would wish to deal with a company 
using anything less “modern.” 

This type of competitive pressure 
is illustrated by the current Ca- 
nadian situation. A number of 
Canadian companies now operate on 
new mortality tables; on the other 
hand, a number of Canadian com- 
panies operate in the United States 
and as a consequence, still use the 
CSO Table. The use of these tables 
has given rise to the very type of 
competitive problems referred to 
above. Some people feel that the 
Canadian situation deserves further 
study and that the views and experi- 
ence of Canadian insurance depart- 
ments should be taken into consid- 
eration. 

There are long standing prece- 
dents for the adoption of new tables 
as the legal minimum for the valua- 
tion of life insurance contracts. In 
most states the CSO, American Ex- 
perience and other tables were made 
legal minimum standard. The typi- 
cal statute expressly authorizes a 
company to continue to use higher 
standards as the basis of valuation 
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and may give the option of later 
changing to the lower basis. 

While minimum statutory stand- 
ards may seem to give some leeway 
to companies to use higher valuation 
standards (in this instance continue 
on a CSO basis if desired rather 


‘than the X-17), this “option” is 


largely illusory. The effects of com- 
petition, mentioned above, are only 
one aspect that tend to make a 
minimum standard a compulsory 
standard. Consider the use of the 
CSO Table—supposedly a minimum 
standard: The Legislatures of the 
1940’s enacting the CSO Table tied 
in the new table with non-forfeiture 
benefits. The Legislatures did not 
make the use of the CSO Table 
mandatory ; the CSO Table was pre- 
scribed as a statutory minimum be- 
low which the companies could not 
go. Actually, certain other legislative 
requirements, known as the Stand- 
ard Non-Forfeiture Laws, were such 
that it was virtually impossible for 
a company to use any other table for 
reserves than the CSO Table. As a 
result and for all practical purposes, 
the enactment of these pieces of leg- 
islation combining a new mortality 
table plus new non-forfeiture bene- 
fits—made the use of the CSO Table 
virtually mandatory. 

It should be pointed out that the 
change to the CSO Table involved 
an increase in the minimum valua- 
tion standard while Table X-17 
would involve a decrease in the 


minimum valuation standard. The 
situations are not entirely parallel 
and the same circumstances which 
made the CSO minimum standard 
in effect a compulsory one might 
not apply in the case of X-17. How- 
ever, the possibility that unforseen 
legislation might convert a permis- 
sive law into a required one are 
none the less well illustrated by 
the case cited. 


May Have the Same Effect 


In summary, it is clear why many 
argue that it would be a mistake to 
adopt a table as a permissive stand- 
ard unless the table is designed for 
use by all companies. For, in the 
final analysis, a permissive standard 
may well have the same effect as 
a compulsory standard: (1) because 
of the force of competition to use 
a “modern” table and (2) because 
there is no assurance that, in all 
jurisdictions, a permissive statute 
will not be so conditioned by com- 
panion legal requirements as to make 
it compulsory for all practical ef- 
fects. 

It is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent that competitive considerations 
make impractical the introduction of 
a new mortality table on an optional 
or permissive basis for the use of 
those companies confronted with a 
deficiency reserve problem. Thus a 
major premise upon which the prep- 

(Continued on the next page} 
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aration of the new table was under- 
taken has been altered. As a conse- 
quence, there is now widespread 
disagreement (1) as to whether the 
improvement in mortality is so 
marked that the commissioners 
should feel impelled to recommend 
a far reaching legal change, the 
effect of which would be tantamount 
to imposing on all companies a new 
table as a substitute for the CSO 
Table and (2) assuming that the 
need for such a major change com- 
mands sufficient acceptance, whether 
X-17 is the ideal table for that pur- 
pose. The fact that the technical 
committees stopped short of recom- 
mending the use of the new table 
as a statutory minimum is signifi- 
cant in and of itself. 

On two occasions the commission- 
ers have refused to accept the report 
of their subcommittee recommend- 
ing adoption of X-17 on a permis- 
sive basis. And at a meeting of the 


American Life Convention, there 
was so much disagreement among 
the companies that when the matter 
came up for discussion, the chairman 
of the meeting drew the speakers’ 
names from a hat to determine the 
order of their appearance! This was 
done so that the officers of the ALC 
could not be accused of giving one 
side or the other any advantage in 
the presentation of the discussion. 
The National Association of Life 
Companies, consisting of one hun- 
dred and fourteen companies, is al- 
ready on record as being against 
the new table. 

Many people believe that this is 
a poor time to obtain an objective 
answer to the various questions at 
issue—for tempers are flaring and 
emotions are aroused. At the meet- 
ing of the American Life Convention 
—after several proponents had sup- 
ported the table—one company 
speaker called attention to the claims 
of the proponents of the table that 


it had been devised to “help” com- 





Rock of Ages 





—COURTESY OF CINCINNATI ENQUIRER 


panies like his. He then told the 
audience the story of the boy who 
was about to clean the newly caught 
catfish with his knife. When the 
fish continued to wiggle in his hands, 
the boy said to the fish; “Lie still. 
I ain’t going to hurt you. I’m just 
going to gut you!” The story 
brought down the house but it did 
reflect much of what was said—and 
could have been said—about deep 
seated opposition in one wing of the 
business both to X-17 “as is” and 
to the adoption of any new table at 
this time. 


A Variety of Grievances 


Displeasure is not confined to the 
group opposed to the adoption of 
any new table at this time. Some 
companies have no objection to the 
adoption of a new table; but do 
object to particular phases of X-17. 
They believe that, up to the present 
at least, their points of view have 
not received adequate consideration 
from the draftsmen of the table. 
And some of the draftsmen are un- 
happy because they think that criti- 
cisms of the table are undeserved 
and constitute an unwarranted re- 
flection upon the objectivity and 
professional skill with which the 
preparation of the table was under- 
taken. 

In this connection, some propo- 
nents of X-17 recommend a re-ex- 
amination of it and they have no 
objection to some modification if it 
will lead to greater acceptance of 
it. They say that if X-17 is soundly 
conceived it ought to be able to 
stand re-examination—and if re- 
examination brings flaws to light, 
they ought to be corrected. They 
do not feel that modification of X-17 
will lead to excessive margins. As 
they see it, there are practical limits 
on how far the commissioners and 
the business can go in fattening up 
X-17 without converting it into an- 
other CSO Table. If, as a result of 
compromise measures, too much fat 
is added to X-17, the deficiency re- 
serve problem will remain unsolved 
(assuming that no independent solu- 
tion to that problem can be found), 
pressures for a thinner table will 
continue, and nothing will be accom- 
plished. 

The CSO Table was not the result 
of a hasty move. Over a period of 
years, there came to be gradual ac- 
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ceptance of the need for a new table 
on the part of the commissioners, 
companies, and the public alike ; but 
even then the commissioners did not 
act until evidence of the need was 
obtained by a commissioners’ com- 
mittee especially created to “study 
the need for a new mortality table.” 
As a consequence, the commission- 
ers accepted the special report with- 
out dissent in 1939; incidentally, 
when there was dissent on the re- 
sultant legislative proposals, the 
commissioners postponed final ac- 
tion until 1942 when the CSO Table 
and the Standard Non-Forfeiture 
Laws were accepted by a unanimous 
vote. Even then there was a handful 
of recalcitrants in the business but 
there was nothing remotely resem- 
bling the current disagreement. 

In contrasting the CSO situation 
with the present one, critics point 
out that no preliminary study was 
conducted to determine the need for 
X-17; since work on the proposed 
new table was initiated to solve the 
problems of one wing of the business 
and the proposed table was intended 
to be on a permissive basis, the feel- 
ing seems to have been that a pre- 


liminary study on the need of anew . 


table for wider use was unnecessary. 
Suffice to say, the opponents contend 
that such demand for a new table 
as there now is was largely created 
by one sector of the business in 
attempting to find a solution for 
their own problems. 

Since sentiment has not yet crys- 
tallized for the introduction of a new 
table on an industry-wide basis, it 
is argued that X-17 has been intro- 
duced too early—perhaps by several 
years. Certainly, if a substantial 
degree of unanimity of thinking is 
a prerequisite for the adoption of 
a new table on a broad basis, a 
strong argument can be made that 
the time for action has not yet been 
reached. That is why many people 
believe, to use the words of General 
Montgomery, that the commission- 
ers and the business should pause 
to “regroup their forces and tidy up 
the battlefield.” If everyone under- 
stood that this was to be done with- 
out expressing any opinion for or 
against X-17—in other words, that 
no one had won or lost the battle 
up until now—there is something to 
be said for deferring action for the 
time being. 
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One thing is certain; life insur- acceptable course of action or else 
ance is a national business, using defer action until] they can reach 
national premium structures, divi- such agreement. 
dends and non-forfeiture values. Everyone concedes that consid- 
The existence of different and con- eration of X-17 was hurried in an 
flicting mortality tables in different effort to have it ready for the 1957 
states could produce chaos. Conse- legislative session—when the Legis- 
quently, no matter how great the latures of forty states met. The 
differences of opinion are, the com- question of a new table was first 
missioners and the business alike brought up at the June, 1956 meet- 
will be under very great pressure ing of the commissioners. The new 
to agree, and with a high degree of table was unveiled in November of 


unanimity, on some common and (Continued on the next page) 
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1956 before the Society of Actuaries 
and presented to the commissioners 
for final action at their December, 
1956 meeting. Looking back with 
hindsight and considering the impact 
of a new table upon so many differ- 
ent companies, it was really expect- 
ing almost the impossible to assume 
that any new table could be ade- 
quately studied by the industry at 
large and command acceptance in 
such a brief interval. 

Fortunately, the development 
which gave so much urgency to the 
preparation of the table can now be 
utilized in the opposite direction. In 
the great majority of states, the 
Legislatures meet every other year. 
Consequently, the Legislatures in 
those states will not reconvene until 
1959. Thus, the commissioners and 
business alike have a year at least 
within which to re-examine the en- 
tire situation. The need for haste 
has disappeared. If the situation is 
explored objectively and the critics 
believe that during the intervening 
period the various points which they 
raised can receive objective and un- 
hurried consideration, much of the 
fire and rancor should disappear and 
the stage should be set for develop- 
ing wider acceptance of the final 
program, whatever it is. 

Since the stock companies—or at 
least some of them—are still con- 
fronted with the deficiency reserve 
problem, the point has been made 
that the added time now available 
could be used for a new and separate 
study of the deficiency reserve prob- 
lem on its own—wholly independ- 
ently of the questions surrounding 
a new mortality table. It is believed 
that there has been a significant 
change in the thinking both within 
the regulatory fraternity and the 
business itself on this subject. 

In 1956 both the commissioners’ 
committee and the industry commit- 


tee expressed the belief that it would 
be difficult to secure country-wide 
changes in the deficiency reserve 
laws, at least quick enough to be 
helpful in dealing with the problems 
presently confronting these compa- 
nies. The adoption of a new mortal- 
ity table was regarded as a quicker 
and easier solution even though it 
represented a roundabout approach 
to the solution and not necessarily 
a lasting one. 

If the present debate has taught 
us anything, it has taught us that 
attempting to resolve the deficiency 
reserve problem by adopting a new 
mortality table disturbed unneces- 
sarily widely varying segments of 
the business which had no interest 
in the problem. Those who believe 
that the deficiency reserve problem 
requires another look strictly on its 
own point out the controversy, fric- 
tion, and division within the busi- 
ness and among the commissioners 
which the present broader attempt 
to resolve the deficiency reserve 
problem generated. There is an old 
rule in politics; the more people a 
proposed law affects, the harder it 
is to develop wide scale public ac- 
ceptance. The periodic adoption of 
new mortality tables is so important 
to the public and to the business that 
wherever possible it should always 
be tackled free from the complica- 
tions inherent in ancillary problems. 


A Change in Thinking 


One thing is becoming increas- 
ingly evident. The experience of the 
last year and a half has changed the 
thinking of many people in the busi- 
ness. Many of those who thought 
that modification of the deficiency 
reserve laws was impractical now 
believe that modification is entirely 
feasible. Furthermore, people in the 
business who are not affected by 
the deficiency reserve problem but 
who are affected by the presently 
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suggested solution to it (a new mor- 
tality table) would welcome and 
support a separate study of the de- 
ficiency reserve problem. To this 
extent the debate has been helpful 
in bringing many people in the regu- 
latory fraternity and the business to 
believe that a prompt, effective, and 
separate solution to the deficiency 
reserve problem can be found. Since 
the deficiency reserve problem is 
much narrower in scope than a mor- 
tality table, it seems more reasonable 
now than it did eighteen months ago 
to assume that an acceptable solu- 
tion could be translated into legisla- 
tion far more rapidly than a new 
mortality table could be. Proponents 
of this approach believe it deserves 
full exploration on its merits. 


Urgency Will Disappear 


If a separate solution can be found 
to the deficiency reserve problem 
within the next year, some of the 
urgency for the adoption of a new 
mortality table will disappear. The 
public would continue to receive the 
benefit of current mortality while 
explorations of the deficiency re- 
serve problem were in progress— 
and the same is also true of ex- 
plorations in connection with the 
new mortality table. That will en- 
able the commissioners and the busi- 
ness to examine in a more orderly 
and more unhurried way the need 
for a new table and the most appro- 
priate timing for its introduction. 
The additional time thus afforded 
could be utilized to develop the wider 
understanding and acceptance of a 
new table so essential to legislative 
enactment on a country-wide basis. 

We are not optimists enough to 
think that the more orderly and 
more deliberate approach suggested 
will end all opposition to the adop- 
tion of a new table at a foreseeable 
time in the future. But at least 
such an approach should put an end 
to the current criticisms that adop- 
tion of X-17 was too hurried and 
that adequate consideration was not 
given to criticisms raised by various 
segments of the business. Many of 
the proponents of X-17 recognize 
that only chaos and confusion can 
result if acceptance is forced upon 
commissioners and segments of the 
business which are not yet ready to 
accept this change. 
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During 1957 more new recruits joined 
Northwestern National Life than in any 
previous year in the past decade. Our sales 
force was 10% larger on December 31 than 
at the start of last year. Forty-three percent 
of these new agents were men who were in- 
troduced to the company by other N/W 
National agents. This is another measure of 
the loyalty of our fieldmen and the regard 
in which they hold N/W National bettie 


and the opportunities it represents. 
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Migratory Worker—trom page 3! 


public health services, education of 
children, and tax collections. ) 

The persistency on such insurance 
would be too low to make it possible 
to write the insurance at a premium 
which these persons could afford to 
pay. (Persistency, or the periodic 
renewal of the insurance, is necess- 
ary to a reasonable degree in order 


is renewed by the insured sporadi- 
cally or not at all becomes too costly 
because of the expense of issuing the 
policy and establishing all the neces- 
sary initial records. This would be 
equally true of any government 
operated plan.) 

The costs of writing such insur- 
ance, due to the preceding reasons, 
would make it prohibitive to these 
persons. 


to maintain the cost of insurance at 
an affordable level. Insurance which 


The seasonal nature of the work, 
resulting in an absence of permanent 
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sty The consolidation of the National Life 
“22~F Company and The National Travelers 
PG Insurance Company offers agents a larger 
enlarged company, write Carl F. Wood- 

mansee, Vice President of Agencies. 
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employment, would make the writ- 
ing of loss of income protection diffi- 
cult due to the difficulty of defining 
disability. 

The absence of an employer in the 
more customary, long range sense 
to whom the policy could be issued 
and who would be responsible for 
premium payments would make the 
writing of group insurance on mi- 
gratory workers very difficult. 

The absence of an adequate deti- 
nition of migratory workers as a class 
makes the writing of insurance diffi- 
cult. They appear to include inside 
workers in such places as canning 
factories, as well as outside workers 
such as pickers. They appear to in- 
clude men, women, and children of 
all ages. They include factory 
workers who decide to shift and pure 
itinerants. They include vacationing 
teachers and students. They en- 
compass a group of persons of 
sub-average income level, often 
living under sub-normal living and 
health conditions, often with little or 
no general or health education, and 
at times of low moral standards. In 
this respect, many migratory work- 
ers would appear to present a broad 
social problem which would require 
approach at a deeper, more all-in- 
clusive level than a health insurance 
mechanism. 


Opinions Verified 


The experience of the nine insur- 
ance companies which at some time 
in the recent past had insured mi- 
gratory workers serves to verify 
these opinions to some extent. Only 
one of these companies had had ex- 
perience with American migratory 
workers. The company had written 
hospital insurance on these workers 
but because the experience was ab- 
normally poor, resulting in a pro- 
hibitive cost for the insurance, the 
experiment had to be abandoned. 
One reason for the poor experience 
appeared to be the fact that, not 
having a permanent address or a 
stable home environment, illnesses 
or accidents which among other 
peoples would be treated in the home 
or on an out-patient basis resulted 
in abnormal hospitalization. 

Another company had had experi- 
ence insuring Puerto Rican adult 
migratory workers. The results are 
reported as disastrous and apparently 
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the underlying reasons go beyond in- 
surance considerations since it is re- 
ported that the grower ceased hiring 
these workers. The other seven com- 
panies had had experience with alien 
migratory workers only. One of 
these had insured 1000 Canadians 
for hospital and surgical costs and 
for loss of income, death and dis- 
memberment resulting from acci- 
dents. The premium was paid by 
the employer on a monthly basis and 
the purpose of the insurance was to 
supplement Workmens’ Compensa- 
tion insurance. The company reports 
the experience as being very satis- 
factory. 

The other six companies had had 
experience in insuring Mexican 
workers only. The experience varied. 
One company had had favorable ex- 
perience. One, having written acci- 
dent insurance to protect the work- 
ers while traveling to and from the 
border did not indicate its experi- 
ence. The others stated the experi- 
ence on Mexican workers to be very 
unsatisfactory. These companies 
indicated that the physical screening 
which the Mexican workers report- 
edly received appears to be cursory 


and inadequate or even neglected. 


As a result, a high incidence of dis- 
ease, including social diseases pre- 
viously contracted, was experienced, 
with a result that the premiums 
charged were found to be inadequate. 
These companies conclude that Mex- 
ican migratory workers are unin- 
surable and will remain so until re- 
liable physical screening is brought 
about and until better control of the 
manner of treatment of these work- 
ers and of the billings for drugs and 
medicines dispensed exists. Unnec- 
essary use of medical facilities was 
also reported. 


Group Proposals 


Before going on to the experiences 
of those seventeen insurance com- 
panies queried which presently have 
insured some migratory workers, it 
is of interest to summarize the com- 
ments of the eight companies which 
have attempted to or affirmatively 
considered writing protection on 
migrant workers. Five of these 
stated that they have made proposals 
for insuring migrants on a group 
insurance basis but that the propo- 
sals were not accepted. 
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One company, at the request of a 
hospital in one eastern rural area, 
has been striving to conduct an ex- 
periment to provide hospital insur- 
ance for migrants. To date they 
have been unable to culminate the 
experiment, however, due to an in- 
ability to overcome the administra- 
tive problems to which previous ref- 
erence has been made. The two re- 
maining companies had given affirm- 
ative consideration to insuring Mex- 
ican migrants. One of these con- 
cludes that a special organizational 
approach is necessary to provide 





clinical, ambulance, and nursing ser- 
vice for these workers and to nego- 
tiate with medical and hospital enti- 
ties in order to obtain such services 
for these people to whom such ser- 
vices, reportedly, are not freely ex- 
tended. 

The comment of the other com- 
pany is also of interest from a dif- 
ferent viewpoint. The company 
states—“It will never be possible to 
provide coverage for Mexican mi- 
gratory workers on any satisfactory 
basis until kickbacks to Mexico are 
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stopped. We have been involved on 


several occasions . . . but we never 
closed any business, partly perhaps 
because we did not have the right 
political connections.” This is a 
frank, individualized statement. It is 
quoted here, however, since it may 
serve to shed some further light on 
the problems involved in insuring 
Mexican migrants. 

The following is the result of the 
investigation with respect to the 
seventeen insurance companies que- 


ried which are presently insuring 
some migratory workers. Unfortu- 
nately it was not possible to obtain 
sufficient enough estimates of the 
numbers of these workers insured 
to relate any totals to the total esti- 
mated number of migrants in the 
U.S. However, the responses and 
varied experiences and approaches 
by these companies furnish some 
useful information. In certain in- 
stances they appear to differ from 
the unfavorable experiences of cer- 
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tain other companies and from the 
opinions expressed with respect to 
the insurability of migrants. 

Unfortunately it was not possible 
to apply any common test to either 
the positives or the negatives. It is 
assumed that many variables existed 
which make the experiences to a cer- 
tain extent non-comparable. These 
might include a difference between 
an individual policy approach and 
a group insurance approach, a 
difference in the nature of the insur- 
ance coverage, a difference between 
indoor workers and outdoor work- 
ers, and differences between those 
employed and added temporarily to 
a permanently insured group of 
workers and those insured separ- 
ately. 

Eight of these companies are in- 
suring American migratory workers. 
The circumstances are so varied that 
it is deemed of value to report the 
findings separately. One company 
insures American migrants in an 
eastern seaboard state. The insur- 
ance is on a weekly premium indus- 
trial policy basis on which no special 
records are maintained. The com- 
pany notes no unusual circumstances 
surrounding these persons. Another 
company also insures these workers 
on a weekly premium basis. About 
2000 persons are insured in the 
southeast for loss of income, the 
amount of benefit being $15 weekly 
for men, $5 for women, and $3 for 
children for a maximum of twenty 
weeks in any twelve month period 
or for any one disease or accident. 
There is also a hospital benefit equiv- 
alent to twice the loss of income 
benefit and there are accident bene- 
fits for death and dismemberment. 
The insurance is written on a non- 
cancellable basis and the experience 
has been commensurate with other 
risks insured. The problem of per- 
sistency, to which previous reference 
has been made, has been marked, 
however, with a very high rate of 
lapse. 


Individual Basis 


A third company reports insuring 
these persons on an individual policy 
basis. The coverage includes depen- 
dents of the workers and includes 
any of the customary health insur- 
ance benefits which the company 
offers, provided the worker can qual- 
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ify under the usual underwriting 
standards of the company. No unu- 
sual experience with this insurance 
is noted. 

Another company reports insuring 
American workers on an individual 
policy basis. The coverage is for 
loss of time and hospitalization re- 
sulting from either sickness or ac- 
cident and is issued on an annual 
basis. The company reports that the 
experience is very poor, claims in 
relation to premiums running 36% 
higher than the company average. 
The company states that it has occa- 
sioned a great many instances of 
malingering among these people and 
that it is of the opinion that migrants 
cannot be underwritten without sus- 
taining severe loss. 

A final company reports insuring 
migrants on a monthly, quarterly, 
semi-annual, or annual basis for any 
of the coverages for which the worker 
can qualify. The company main- 
tains no separate experience on these 
persons but notes the problems pre- 
viously mentioned which cause some 
companies to consider these workers 
uninsurable. 


Students and Teachers 


One company yearly insures about 
1850 teachers and high school stu- 
dents in Connecticut. The insurance 
is required by the Connecticut State 
Welfare Board. The coverage is 
for blanket medical expense up to 
$500 resulting from either accident 
or illness and runs for a period of 
about three months. The, contract 
is made with the growers and the 
premium is paid by the workers. 
The experience is barely satisfactory, 
and each year the premium cost has 
had to be increased commensurate 
with rising medical costs. 

The two remaining companies in- 
sure American migrants on a group 
basis. One provides coverage under 
the California Unemployment Com- 
pensation Disability Insurance law 
for loss of time and hospital cost 
benefits as prescribed by the law. 
The coverage runs for a few months 
each year and no experience is noted. 
The other company writes hospital 
and surgical insurance, without ma- 
ternity benefits, on a group insurance 
basis, 

About 1000 migratory persons are 
presently covered and the insurance 
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includes dependents. The coverage 
runs for about three months each 
year, this being the canning season 
on the west coast. The cortract is 
made between the canner and the 
insurance company, with the em- 
ployer paying the premium on the 
employees and the employee paying 
the premium on his dependents. 
Benefits are paid direct to the hos- 
pital, the doctor, or the employer 
but never to the employee. The com- 
pany reports that claims are high 
and experience poor but that it con- 
tinues the coverage because the mi- 





gratory workers are part of group 
insurance which it provides on per- 
manent employees of the canneries. 

The six companies queried who 
presently insure Mexican migratory 
workers reported as follows. One of 
these has insured seven groups, in- 
cluding seventeen dependents; the 
employer making payroll deductions 
for premium payments. To date, the 
company has received only one claim 
for payment. It feels its experience 
to be inconclusive. Another company 
has 500 Mexican workers insured on 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Migratory Worker—Continued 


a group basis for hospital and surgi- 
cal experience. The employer makes 
the contract and pays the premiums. 
The coverage is part of a program 
insuring permanent employees of the 
employer. The contract, with respect 
to the migrants, runs for a four 
month period. The loss ratio has 
been running 75%. The company 
comments with respect to the mi- 
grants, that it is difficult to identify 
the persons covered. 

A third company has insured 2700 
Mexican workers and their depend- 
ents. The coverage is for hospital, 
surgical, and medical expenses and 
for loss of income, death, and dis- 
memberment resulting from occupa- 
tional or non-occupational accidents. 
It is written on a group basis for a 
period of seven months, with the 
employer making the contract. The 
company has been continuing the 
coverage for five years and the loss 
ratio is about 60%. 

The fourth company. writes its 
customary coverages to those who 





can qualify with its underwriting 
standards. The coverage is on an 
individual policy basis and the com- 
pany has occasioned no unusual ex- 
perience. The fifth company has 255 
Mexican workers insured on an in- 
dividual policy basis. The coverage 
is on an annual basis and insures 
loss of time and hospitalization costs 
resulting from illness or accident. 
The company reports very poor ex- 
perience, with claims exceeding the 
company average by 36%. The com- 
pany states a principal problem to 
be malingering on the part of these 
people. 


Costs Divided 


Another company has 30,000 
Mexican workers insured on a group 
basis. The coverage is non-occupa- 
tional blanket medical coverages up 
to $500 for accident and sickness, 
accidental death benefit of $1350, 
and occupational blanket medical ex- 
pense up to $5000 on a contractual 
liability basis without any deductible 
amount or coinsurance factor. The 
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coverage runs from one to six 
months, The employer or his asso- 
ciation pays the full premium for 
the occupational coverage and the 
worker pays about 60% of the cost 
for the remainder of the coverage. 
This division of costs is established 
by the Mexican government. 

The company has been insuring 
the non-occupational coverage since 
1952 and reports claims in relation 
to premiums varying from 64%_to 
93%. Since 1954 the ratio for the 
occupational coverage has varied 
from 29% to 49%. The company 
reports an abnormal amount of un- 
necessary visits and repeat visits to 
doctors, an abnormal use of pre- 
scription drugs, and unnecessary and 
prolonged confinement in small doc- 
tor-owned hospitals, The company 
has attempted some preventive medi- 
cine measures in order to reduce 
claims, but with only partial results. 

One company has insured about 
1000 Canadians. Benefits are an ac- 
cidental death benefit of $10,000, a 
loss of time -benefit resulting from 
accident and payable for five years, 
and blanket medical expense benefit 
up to $500 for accidents. The em- 
ployer makes the contract and the 
employee pays the premium. The 
experience has been poor, due not 
so much to the number of claims as 
to the seriousness of the claims as 
a result of the hazardness of the 
employment. 

Two other companies have insured 
about 12,000 British West Indians 
and Puerto Ricans, The coverage is 
for hospital, surgical, and medical 
expenses and for loss of time. The 
contract is on a group basis and is 
written for a full year. The contracts 
are made with labor organizations 
in the respective home localities and 
the premium is paid by the employ- 
ees. The premiums are 15% below 
the usual rates for these companies. 
Loss ratios are running 80% on loss 
of time and 85% on medical ex- 
penses. The employees average 30 
years of age and are given a medical 
screening, 

The experience of one state-wide 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield plan having 
had two years experience in 1953 
and 1954 with American migratory 
workers was also received. The en- 
deavor was an experiment which the 
plan considers as being without par- 
ticular success, The coverage was its 
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usual ward hospital and medical- 
surgical with $2500 limit coverage 
with no waiting periods or exclusion 
of pre-existing conditions, not even 
for obstetrics. Benefits paid about 
equalled premiums collected, these 
latter being the plans’ customary 
group rates. This left nothing for 
expenses which were unusually high 
in establishing the contracts neces- 
sary to attempt the experiment. 330 
persons were protected in five groups 
under 93 contracts averaging 3.5 
persons per contract. In 1953, en- 
rollment was on a monthly basis; in 
1954 it was changed to a weekly 
basis. The workers were Texans of 
Mexican descent. 

The plan occasioned three main 
difficulties. One was that it was 
never able to ascertain how many 
such workers were actually employed 
at any time or the number of their 
dependents. This appears to have 
resulted from the method of hiring 
and paying the workers. Being paid 
on a piece-work basis, the workers 
might leave the job at any time to 
go to another farm to work or to 
just go away. This method, in turn, 
developed the second difficulty : there 


was no method of deducting pre- . 


miums from the wages on a con- 
siderable number of the farms. 

The third difficulty appeared to be 
quite basic. Although everyone con- 
cerned expressed interest in the cov- 
erage and a desire to cooperate, this 
did not, in fact, materialize. There 
were understandable reasons for this. 
While the cooperation of the grow- 
ers’ association was necessary to 
stimulate interest among its mem- 
bers and to supervise enrollment and 
collections, the association did not 
possess the necessary personnel to 
perform these functions. Personnel 
of the plan then tried to work with 
the growers directly. However, at 
the time the migrants arrive, the 
grower is at his busiest and cannot 
afford the time to perform these 
other functions, Attempts were then 
made to function through the proces- 
sor. However, such occurrences as 
a late frost destroyed the plans which 
had been made. 

The plan concluded after this ex- 
periment that the lack of time on the 
part of the farmer-employer to tend 
to enrollment and servicing during 
his busiest season, and the hiring and 
payment methods used, make the 
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insuring of this type of migratory 
worker impossible. It concluded that 
the answer to the question of insur- 
ing migratory workers would have 
to be in a strong central organization 
which could handle the enrollment 
and servicing of the migrant workers 
employed by its grower patrons. 
The experiences reported here in 
providing or attempting to provide, 
health insurance for migratory work- 
ers, the successes and the failures, 
are so lacking in homogeneity as to 
be inconclusive. One conclusion is 
inescapable, however. The migratory 
worker presents a unique problem to 
an insuring mechanism. This prob- 
lem, in turn, has to be segmented by 
the different types of migratory 
workers and the types of work they 
perform. Insurance appears more 
feasible in some instances than in 
others. For instance, those employed 
in canning or processing plants at 
the peak of the picking season, be- 
coming part of a permanently em- 
ployed group and probably working 
fixed hours for fixed wages, would 
seem to present a differing set of 
circumstances from those hired by a 





farmer on a piece work basis. Mexi- 
cans, working on a contract basis 
through the Mexican government 
seem to present a different set of 
conditions from American migrants 
who often travel, and even work, in 
family units. 


On the other hand, the experi- 
ences mentioned present some in- 
sight to various facets of the subject 
which might merit further- consid- 
eration by those concerned with the 
over-all welfare of the migrant 
worker, of which health insurance 
is only one segment. 


It can be concluded that private 
insurance can and does furnish the 
mechanism by which migrant work- 
ers of various types might be pro- 
tected against the financial hazards 
resulting from accidents and sick- 
ness. However, there appear many 
basic factors in the existence of the 
migratory worker which are social 
and economic as well as physical, in 
nature, which lie beyond the proper 
sphere of health insurance, and 
which make the insuring of migrants 
a unique problem. 
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server from Glue-Fast Equipment Company, 
Inc., is said to look, feel and wear like 
leather. The cover is made of three-fold 
Belgian-crush, grain vinyl, and it is lined 
throughout with French calf vinyl. There 
are four extra heavy plastic holders, each 
providing visibility of the faces of two 
policies. More holders may be added and 
two extra snaps for expansion are pro- 
vided. Electronically welded, the preserver 
measures 11%,” x 15” open, and is avail- 
able in navy, tan or black. Both sender's 
and recipient's name are gold-stamped— 
the latter optionally. 
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* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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ELECTRIC STAPLER 


A new electric stapler is intended by the 
Staplex Company to make it economically 
feasible for a number of individuals to 
have their own machines on their desks. 
A finger’s touch is said to drive a staple 
and a companion unit can substitute a 
hand, foot or knee switch in place of the 
stapling bar. Easily portable, weighing 
only seven pounds, it plugs into any A.C. 
outlet and is loaded by slipping the staples 
into the front of the machine. An adjust- 
able gauge will drive the % inch leg staple 
at any location up to four and a half 
inches. Housing is of Dural casting with 
marine gray wrinkle finish. 





MODERN TRAY 


Now those who have or plan to have up- 
to-date offices with modern desks and 
furnishings can obtain smart-looking acces- 
sories from The Carving Studio. Made of 
solid walnut with hand-rubbed finish, the 
in and out tray illustrated comes in two 
sizes—regular (15” x 11”)-and legal (17” 
x 11”). Other items in the series include 
pen sets and humidors. 








AMPLIFYING LECTERN 


A completely portable 10-watt public ad- 
dress system consisting of amplifier, micro- 
phone, speaker and plug-in light, is self- 
contained in a luggage-type case that 
doubles as a lectern. A provision for a 
recorded message or background music 
has. been made through a channel sepa- 
rately controlled in volume. AC outlets are 
provided to connect a phonograph or film 
strip projector or any other tool for presen- 
tation work. Suitable for sales trainers, 
lecturers, field men, sales men; from A. H, 
Baumhauer. 





DESK MOVER 


A device called the Des-Kart is said to 
take the work and strain out of moving 
heavy, bulky desks and similar types of 
office furniture and equipment, and to prove 
a valuable aid in moving office equipment 
when cleaning and polishing floors. Two 
identical units, each consisting of a chrome- 
plated handle, adjustable hardwood sup- 
port block and heavy-duty ball bearing 
casters, are used. The support blocks are 
adjusted to about %2” above the bottom of 
the object to be moved, the unit is then 
inclined to slip the support block under the 
desk and the handle is lifted to a vertical 
position—this lifts the end of the desk off 
the floor without effort. A safety strap is 
supplied to “tie” the handles together if 
desired which helps prevent accidental 
dislodging of the desk. Rubber strips em- 
bedded in the support blocks also make 
sure the desk stays in place. Made by 
Geerpres Wringer, Inc. 
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FLEXIBLE INTERIORS 


NE OF THE MOST serious prob- 

lems facing life insurance com- 
panies in the post-war era has been 
the need for greater office flexibility. 
In the decade following V-J Day, 
the number of life policies in force 
has more than doubled; the dollar 
value has jumped from $152 billion 
in 1945 to $413 billion in 1956, and 
137,000 new employees have been 
added to help service 32 million new 
policy-holders. 


Increases Facilities 


This phenomenal growth has taxed 
the facilities of every life company, 
large and small; but for more than 
two hundred leaders, a new concept 
of office planning has eased the 
strain appreciably. This concept is 
flexibility—and it has been achieved 
largely by extensive use of movable 
interiors. 

Basically, movable interiors con- 
Sist of attractive prefabricated and 
pre-finished steel,- wood or alumi- 
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num walls and partitions which can 
be quickly and easily erected, dis- 
mantled and re-erected to facilitate 
various office changes. Movable 
walls, unlike fixed walls of plaster 
and lath, do not confine growing 
departments and special work areas 
to inadequate floor space. In a matter 
of hours, or over a weekend, a series 
of sound-proof floor-to-ceiling ex- 
ecutive offices or glazed semi-private 
“cubicles” can be erected to get busy 
executives off open floor areas where 
they are plagued with distractions 
and interruptions. 

A new punch card processing ma- 
chine, electronic computers or other 
important office machines can often 
be accommodated in an already 
“full” working area by moving a few 
partitions half a dozen feet. Movable 
walls have often enabled growing 
companies to increase their office 
facilities without actually increasing 
office floor space by shifting walls 
and partitions. The money saved by 
not leasing additional floor space can 


often offset the cost of a dozen new 
office machines. 

Typical of many companies which 
have adopted the new look in inter- 
iors is Mutual of New York. An- 
ticipating a substantial expansion of 
its operations and an extension into 
multiple lines of personal coverages 
to meet the increased needs of in- 
dividuals, families and groups, the 
company vacated its seventy-year-old 
hodge-podge headquarters in down- 
town Manhattan in May, 1950, and 
moved to a new mid-town building 
that was designed especially for the 
operations of a modern life insurance 
company. 


Comprehensive Planning 


Two and a half years of planning 
and more than $11 million were 
spent to satisfy every possible need 
of the company’s 1,600 home office 
employees and 1,000,000 policy- 
holders. Many things were expected 

(Continued on page 66) 





IBM 705-BROADENING 





THE SCOPE OF INSURANCE SERVICE... 





The Continental Story... 


VITAL OPERATING FACTS FOR MANAGEMENT — SOONER 


Complete “on time” analysis of the 
ever-growing number of group in- 
surance accounts . . . that’s the first 
of many jobs assigned to the IBM 
705 at the Continental Companies. 

Now, with exact policy experi- 
ence, on a case-by-case basis, with 
reports that are up-dated to reflect 
latest data, the management of these 
companies can institute the sound 
administrative procedures that 


data processing electric typewriters + time equipment + military products 


mean even better customer service. 

Through this system, payrolls are 
swiftly processed. And soon, opera- 
tions concerning ordinary policy 
functions, billings, premium and re- 
serve computations, accounting and 
mortality studies will be electroni- 
cally processed through the 705 at 
high speed with efficient regularity. 

To discover the scores of ways 
your company can benefit, get the 








IBM 705 story now. Learn about the 
705’s speed, flexibility and accuracy 
that allows parallel procedures to be 
dropped sooner. Call your IBM rep- 
resentative—or write: LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE DEPT. A58-a, International 
Business Machines Corporation, 590 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


You are cordially invited by the 
Continental Companies to visit theit 
IBM 705 and data processing facilities 
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modern accounting theory, practice & procedure 
Life... Casualty ... Fire... Accident & Health 


INSURANCE ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 





Periodic Evaluation 


SHIRLEY LARUE ROBINSON 
1. B. M. Supervisor 
American Trust Life Insurance Co. 
Wichita Falls, . Texas 


FTER A machine accounting de- 

partment has been successful in 
its operation for a number of years, 
its value and importance to the com- 
pany is usually not the same as the 
projected picture presented to man- 
agement in its beginning. Planned 
operations will rarely ever tally with 
ultimate results, making recording, 
organizing and the use of experience 
in relation to the department’s activ- 
ities an important factor. The proc- 
ess of converting these factors into 
good planning and execution of fu- 
ture plans may be termed evaluation. 
It is an essential concern of every 
machine accounting supervisor to- 
ward improvements. 


Ascertain Actual Value 


Periodically, a survey of the com- 
plete operation of the machine ac- 
counting department should be re- 
viewed to ascertain the actual value 
of each report so that the three prin- 
cipal standards set by management 
may be met: accuracy, promptness 
and economy. To mention a few 
things to be considered, we should 
answer each of the following about 
each report published : 


1. Does the need for the report still 
exist ? 

2. Is the report too elaborate, con- 
taining data no longer needed or 
used ? 

3. Can additional data be added to 
make the report more valuable? 

4. Are all copies published being 
used ? 


5. Could a less expensive type form 
be used ? 
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6. Is the report reaching its desti- 
nation at the time it should to be of 
its greatest value? 

7. Is the report arranged for sim- 
plicity of use by the recipient so that 
he does not have to refer to varied 
locations to gain the information 
needed ? 


Additional Functions 


During the preparation of a re- 
port, it is often possible to have the 
machine perform additional func- 
tions requiring no extra time or 
effort, but which might greatly in- 
crease the value of figures printed. 
An example would be the addition 
of a net difference or variance 
amount, or perhaps a count of all 
entries or various types of entries. 

Unless a study is made of how the 
report is used and what it is used 
for, the machine room supervisor 
cannot know that added information 
can be put to useful advantage by the 
person using the report, nor can this 
person have any idea that the infor- 
mation can be provided so easily. 
Flexibility is one of machine account- 
ing’s greatest assets, but how often 
we fail to utilize this advantage. 

It is not a rare occasion that the 
most important report or docket to- 
day may be of secondary importance 
tomorrow. Let’s look at an example 
of how this might be true in regard 
to an aged trial balance of accounts 
receivable. If the operations of a 
credit department have been lax, and 
far too many accounts are over 
ninety days old, then the aged trial 
balance is of prime importance to 
management and requires immediate 
attention each month. By the giving 
of this attention, accounts may be 
brought in line and the problems of 
collection of past-due accounts 





solved. When this occurs, manage- 
ment will direct their immediate in- 
terest elsewhere to a new trouble 
spot. The reports involved with the 
new spot then have priority while 
the aged trial balance may be delayed 
a day or so on the schedule. 

Thus, the machine accounting 
supervisor must have a constant 
awareness of the concerns and in- 
terests of management so that the 
right data may be furnished at the 
right time. Tomorrow’s figures are 
too late for today’s decisions. The 
real value of punched card account- 
ing is only partially due to labor 
saving and economy, and principally 
due to accuracy and promptness. 
Thus management can function when 
variations occur and not “too late 
to save the day.” 


The Gains 


The supervisor who runs_ his 
schedule is several jumps ahead of 
one who merely runs by schedule. 
Projected work loads, distribution 
of work to avoid peak periods and 
overtime and flexible effective sched- 
uling are the outgrowth of periodic 
evaluation. 

Not to be left unnoticed when con- 
sidering department improvement, 
is the all-important procedure. Vol- 
ume changes, a change in the general 
nature of transactions and the need 
for more or less control, all have a 
definite affect on the efficiency of a 
procedure already in practice. An 
outdated procedure is a hazard while 
an up-to-the-minute procedure is a 
very valuable tool. 

Another objective of the machine 
supervisor is to gain the utmost in 
performance and utilization of equip- 
ment. The discussion on methods to 


(Continued on the next page) 
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booklets 


P300—Sales Presentations 


A aood sales presentation is half the bat- 
tle in a sales approach. This booklet catalogs 
up-to-the-minute selling tools to enable the 
salesman to deliver his sales message auickly 
and with a maximum impact on the buyer. 
It covers sales presentation ideas, sample 
and swatch displays, and product presenta- 
tions. There is, also, a section on loose leaf 
catalog planning, including a binder selector 
guide, hole punching and hole size, type 
page, sheet stocks, laminating and reinforc- 
ing, the anatomy of a ring binder, covering 
materials and designs, etc. 


P301—Business Show Catalog 


This comprehensive collection of leaflets 
and folders describing office equipment and 
systems shown at the 1957 National Business 
Show in New York provides specific data on 
most of the five hundred fourteen different 
product classifications displayed in the three 
hundred eighty-five exhibits. The catalog 
measures 834’" by I1!/’’, and is 2” thick. 


P302—Scenic Murals 


Now vacation surroundings can he enjoyed 
all year with photomurals of scenery to 
create the desired atmosphere. Subjects 
from various places can be chosen from the 
many shown in the booklet. Black and white 
negatives larger than 35 mm can be used to 
make murals, too, or favorite photos, draw- 
ings, paintings and other art work for which 
negatives are not available can be copied. 
The murals can be ordered, in most cases, 
ready for quick, easy installation, or in 
various forms of do-it-yourself projects, such 
as wallpapering or shadow box effects. 
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* The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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Periodic Evaluation—Continued 


meet this end would be much too 
lengthy to review in its entirety but 
we can visualize its relation to evalu- 
ation and its aid to the efficient oper- 
ation of a machine department. 

To begin with, a perpetual review 
of what equipment you have and 
how it is used must be kept. This 
would constitute a machine usage 
report which, when reviewed, should 
be considered from every angle. Do 
you have more equipment than nec- 
essary? Do you have fancier equip- 
ment than is necessary? Is down 
time excessive and if so, who is at 
fault? Are you providing time for 
preventive maintenance? All of 
these answers must be readily avail- 
able to management and they must 
be of a current nature. Last year’s 
utilization means little while this 
month’s can be the answer to a prob- 
lem. 

A thorough survey of utilization 
and procedures must be made before 
ordering new equipment. Perhaps 
a change in schedules or procedures 
would allow the work proposed for 
new equipment to be done on your 
present machines. On the other 
hand, avoid adding operations or 
reports simply because of a small 
utilization figure. The worthiness of 
a report under such conditions would 
become a burden as volume and 
other operations increase, so unless 
a report is truly trustworthy, don’t 
run it. 

Machine loads are calculated and 
schedules are projected on the basis 
of a prevailing standard operation 
efficiency which the supervisor 
knows from past experience. The 
objective in all improvement is a 
gradual improvement of this stan- 
dard. Continual utilization studies 
will unveil constructive means to 
reaching this new standard. 


Must Have Understanding 


Understanding between a machine 
accounting supervisor, management 
and supervisors of other departments 
is essential. It is particularly im- 
portant that the supervisor maintain 
this understanding in regard to 
schedules, adequacy of reports, due- 
in time and due-out times. Team- 
work must extend laterally as well 
as up and down the organizational 


chart and if not effectively promoted, 
can result in the hindrance of proz- 
ress for the machine accounting 
department. An occasional chat 
with other supervisors for sugges- 
tions as to how the machine room can 
be of more value to them will often 
bring surprising results. 

Many other points of varied na- 
ture must be kept in mind by the 
machine room supervisor when eval- 
uating a department. 

Some of these are: 


1. Forms control—Often we order 
printed forms when a stock form 
could do just as well. 

2. Paper, card and loss of operator 
time due to reruns—Why was an 
error made? How can it be pre- 
vented in the future? 

3. Added work loads—When major 
changes or new procedures are be- 
ing developed, don’t push things too 
fast. Be sure the change is wanted 
and needed. 

4. Machine room _lay-out—Study 
machine lay-out, work area and ac- 
cessory equipment to present the 
best possible arrangement for the 
operators. 

5. Personnel training—Are the op- 
erators being trained to think, reason 
and plan so that they can progress 
along with the rapid pace of im- 
provement being made in methods 
and machines? 

6. Self-improvement—lIs the proper 
advantage taken of technical releases 
and various journals? Keeping 
abreast by studying techniques and 
methods of other punched card ac- 
countants can serve as an excellent 
background. 


These are but a few, but as these 
are answered others automatically 
present themselves and you are on 
the road toward progressive im- 
provement. 

For management to justify the use 
of machine accounting, an obvious 
benefit either directly in the form 
of lower costs, or indirectly in oper- 
ations resulting in the improvement 
of over-all control must be realized. 
The rapid development in the field 
of automation, extends varied routes 
for advancement of methods and 
operations and there is no room for 
complacency in this new era of ac- 
counting. Periodic evaluation is no 
longer a good ‘review to be made 
now and then—it is a necessity. 
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XEROGRAPHY 


and OFFSET DUPLICATING 


































the fastest, most economical way 
to produce SHARP, CLEAR COPIES... 
thousands if needed...in minutes! 





More and more, modern business relies on xerography . . . the world’s most 

versatile copying process ...as the fastest, most economical way to produce 

sharp, clear, high-quality copies—thousands if needed—in minutes. 
Every day, systems and procedures men find new uses for xerography... 


enlarging, reducing, copying onto all kinds of duplicating masters, simpli- ee A L. oO % Dp 


fying operations, speeding vital changes to the shop and field. 
Daily, xerography is contributing fresh and major economies to industry xX Le og oO xX: 
and government. It will pay you to investigate its benefits. Write today. 
The Haloid Company, 58-107X Haloid St., Rochester 3, N. Y. Branch 
offices in principal U. S. and Canadian cities. 


























AUTOMATION SURVEY 


THE NATIONAL Office Management Association has 
completed a study exploring the current use and future 
needs of automation in offices in the following cate- 
gories : 

EDP (Electronic Data Processing)—data processing 
equipment in which data is stored either magnetically 
or electronically 

IDP (Integrated Data Processing)—automatic sys- 
tems in which data are stored mechanically as in 
punched cards and tapes 

ADP (Automatic Data Processing)—includes both 
EDP and IDP and any combination of both 


Punched Card System—any system, whether ADP or 
non-automatic, in which data are stored on punched 
cards. 
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POCKETS 
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PRODUCTION 
PRICES 


POLYETHYLENE— 
New Plastic Pockets 


RAG CONTENT— 
With Acetate Windows 


AECO manufactures all 
types of policy pockets, 
including the new 
POLYETHYLENE which 

is completely transparent 
and noted for durability. 
Furnished plain or printed 
at surprisingly low cost. 


Individually designed 
pockets of rag content 
papers are made to fit 
your policies, printed, 
lithographed, or plain. 


America’s most modern 
envelope plant specializes 
in Insurance Policy 
Pockets. 


Write today for samples. 


ATLANTA 


P. O. Box 1267 


ENVELOPE 
COMPANY 


ATLANTA 1, GEORGIA 





The national survey is based on returns from 3,936 
companies of all sizes (68% had less than 101 office 
workers) and from twenty-four different types of busi- 
ness (40% manufacturing, 21% retail and wholesale 
sales and distribution, 14% banking, insurance, and 
financial, etc.). The following are some of the more 
significant findings. 

33% report Punched Card installations, 5% have 
some type of IDP and less than 3% have EDP. 68% 
of the EDP installations are medium size units (costing 
over $50,000), 24% are large (costing over $1,000,000) 
and 11% are small (under $50,000). 

The use of the equipment increases directly in rela- 
tion to office size: 100% of the over 5,000 office group 
have punched card systems, 50% of these having me- 
dium EDP’s. Only 5% of offices with under twenty- 
six employees have punched card systems and none 
report EDP’s. Of the companies that don’t have auto- 
matic data processing, 69% say “present volume of 
paperwork insufficient to warrant automation” and 6% 
claim that “equipment costs are too high.” 

The most popular applications of the equipment are: 
punched card-sales statistics; mechanical automation 
systems-order-invoice; electronic installations-payroll 
work and engineering computations. Companies with 
one to twenty-five office workers average 3.6 applica- 
tions for punched card systems, offices with over 5,000 
average 9. 


More on Order 


Of the firms which now have some ADP installa- 
tions; 45% having punched card systems have more 
on order, another 7% are considering the addition of 
more such equipment ; 22% now having IDP have more 
on order, 9% thinking about buying more; 17% of 
companies with small EDP are buying more but not 
one was just “considering” purchase; 23% of firms 
with medium EDP have ordered more (the apparent 
tendency is for larger companies to place orders for this 
equipment before instituting feasibility studies, while the 
reverse is true for the smaller firms) ; 38% of compa- 
nies with large EDP installations are ordering one or 
more additional units, another 13% are considering the 
purchase of more. 


The companies who have ordered new equipment plan 
to use it most widely for: 


EDP (large) for inventory by 58%, accounts-receivable 
by 50% (now 6%) general accounting by 67% (now 
19%). None plan to do engineering computations with 
ordered equipment although this is the most popular ap- 
plication of existing large EDP’s. 


EDP (medium) for payroll by 39%, 43% for inven- 
tory, for sales statistics by 34% (now 19%). 


EDP for sales statistics by 32%, for order-invoice by 
45% and accounts-receivable by 28% (now 15%). 


Punched Card Systems for sales statistics by 45%, pay- 
roll by 41% and inventory by 47%. 


Complete findings are available for purchase from 
NOMA, 1931 Old York Road, Willow Grove, Pa. 
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Special Sections 


in the 1968 COMPEND include: 


FINGERTIP FACTS — 
Laid out side by side, in tabular 

form for instant comparison ate 
guaranteed rates and values 
(including paid-up and extended 
values) for a $1,000 ordinary life 
policy in over 240 companies! Also 
Settlement Options — based on 
$1,000 of proceeds. 

INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE — 
for companies writing 98 % of the 
industrial insurance in force... 
policy provisions ... rates... 

death benefits (adult and juvenile) 
... cash values ... dividends... 
amount purchased by 5c weekly 
premium! 

ANNUITIES — 

rates, values, and income for a// the 
standard annuities ... special exhibits 
for companies who do not write 

on the standard tables! 
SETTLEMENT OPTIONS — 
(Show your prospect that he does 
not have to die to win! Service 

your present policyholders 
professionally, especially 

when they have policies with other 
companies! ) This section includes 
tables showing guaranteed install- 
ments, life income with installments 
certain, life annuity, cash refund 
annuity, and installment refund 
annuity for different ages. For help 
in your programming, there are 
other settlement options tables, too— 
and instructions on how to use them! 
FEDERAL SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT INFORMATION — 
Provisions and Benefits. 

BUSINESS FIGURES — 

For companies writing 98 % of the 
insurance in force today . . . insurance 
in force, current business production, 
premium income, assets, capital 

and surplus. 

MORTALITY AND STAND- 
ARD ANNUITIES TABLES — 
Use ’em! Show your prospect his 
life expectancy and translate this 
into his insurance needs! 
NATIONAL SAVINGS BANK 
INSURANCE INFORMATION! 


Facts, facts, and more facts! 

All are yours with the COMPEND! 
All can be used to raise 

your 1968 income! 


Watch your 1958 practi 


Cflitcraft in 


NEW: Drastically Revisates 


1958 C 


This MOST usable . . . EASIEST to use rate book 
fingertip facts ... fast! You always know vw 
. .. WHERE your stronger selling points are 


prospects... 


And ALL the information in the COMPEND is 
instant comparison of your company — and 
of the others. You can compare premiums... 


net costs . . . disability benefits . . . includis 


want and wherever YOUR company shows t 


You back up your company’s strong points 
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Policy Analyses! 


Clear, capsule outlines of the im- 
portant policy provisions of the 
companies that write 98% of the 
American legal reserve life insur- 
ance (181 companies in 1957 — 
more in 1958) covering — just for 
example: 
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Dividend Data! 


Participating company dividends — 
based on current conditions — are 
projected for the next ten and 
twenty years to illustrate potential. 
Also included are actual dividend 
histories of policies issued in 1938 
and 1948 to illustrate performance. 
You can use 
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Prices: 1 or 2 books—$4.50 each 
3,4 or 5 books—$4.27 each (5% discount) 
6 or more books—$4.05 each (10% discount) 








income booster 2 THE NEW 1958 
SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 


Land the BIG accounts...clinch the 
BIG MONEY policies...sell wider coverage 
through more extensive programming. 








All the New and Revised Settiement Options! 


Recent trends toward wider coverage offer you new, expanding markets . . . greater oppor- 
tunity for bigger commissions than ever before. Programming almost always uncovers the 
need for more insurance . . . real windfalls for the alert agent. 


But you need the kind of authoritative data that can build a constructive and convincing 
presentation . . . give your clients the best possible protection. That is why you need the 


new SETTLEMENT OPTIONS — THE ONLY WORK OF ITS KIND IN EXISTENCE! <ttlemeny 


Opt 


SETTLEMENT OPTIONS makes you the expert. You have the authoritative facts at your tions 


finger-tips for effective programming . . . and MOST important, SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 
makes programming easier than ever. 

Everything is arranged for easy, instant comparison — Company requirements and practices 
in arranging options for all policies. Option figures for all issues — including the most 
recent — on every policy issued since 1900 by the 120 leading companies . . . more informa- 
tion than the policies themselves show — or is shown in the companies own rate books — 
complete and authoritative settlement option information on 90% of all life insurance 
outstanding in the U. S. and Canada. 
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SETTLEMENT OPTIONS saves time and annoyance — No need for client’s policies! All the 
information they show — and more — is in SETTLEMENT OPTIONS. 


You have every option extension since the policy's date of issue: And remember, on the 
average there are more than 700 changes made every year in company practices alone! 
You will find them all in the S. O. 


SETTLEMENT OPTIONS put cash values to work for you . . . show your prospects how they 


will work for them. PRICES: 


1 or 2 books—$7.00 ea,; 
3, 4 or S books—$6.65 ea. 
(5% discount); 6 or more 
books—$6.30 ea. (10% dis- 
count). 


SETTLEMENT OPTIONS makes you the expert who really services his accounts — you 
uncover every possible insurance need and successfully fill it. 


WITH SETTLEMENT OPTIONS paper work flies out the window. You have little or no 
correspondence with companies . . . it’s the easy way to bwild your income and keep 
your clients. 


All this for the tiniest fraction of your commission on just one new policy! 


YOU ARE THE THIRD STAGE 


PRINTED IN U.S.A. 


Many years of research, planning and preparation were needed 
to send the first missile streaking through outer space. Now, 
record breaking flights follow in rapid succession. KNOW-HOW 
has shortened the gap! 

And so it is with sales. KNOW-HOW can shorten the gap and 
boost your sales to new records — quicker than ever before. For 
more than 70 years Flitcraft has catalogued the entire life insur- 
ance industry in these comprehensive, authoritative pocket sized 
editions. 

The major changes in 1958 policy dividends and rates have been 
made! Option data has been extensively revised. The research, 


planning, preparation and hard work have been completed. 
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The first stage — the COMPEND and the second stage — SETTLE 
MENT OPTIONS are checked out and ready to go — the nex 
move is up to you. If it’s bigger 1958 sales you're after . . . and 
clients who stay sold — get your Flitcraft copies NOW! 
GROUP YOUR ORDERS AND SAVE! You can get the largest, rod 
bottom discount by ordering through your Home Office. This 
way, the price of each book is determined by the total number 
of orders received from your company. 

Or, if you prefer, you can order directly from Flitcraft, with the 
price of each book still determined by the number you order # 
one time. If you order directly we suggest you group youl 
order with your associates to get the biggest discount possible 
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Please send ___—_——s copies of the 1958 FLITCRAFT COMP =ND 


FLITCRAFT, Incorporated 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N.Y. 
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Changing Conditions 


ANY ARE OF THE OPINION that 
Mis much emphasis is being 
placed on the theory that top-man- 
agement should be generalists rather 
than specialists. The past five or six 
years, a storm has been brewing in 
the executive development areas, 
brought on by the differences of 
opinion of those who by their educa- 
tion, training and experience are 
qualified to be called experts. One 
group believes that top-management 
can and should be specialists, which 
is to say that they have devoted 
themselves to some special branch 
or activity of the business. The 
other group argues that specializa- 
tion prevents a person from seeing all 
sides of a situation, and because man- 
agement must deal with many phases 
of the business by coordinating those 
phases, a general viewpoint is es- 
sential. 


End Result Important 


We view these arguments with 
dim enthusiasm as we do all argu- 
ments which are more classical than 
practical. End results are of more 
interest and end results come from 
knowing a business “upside down 


and backwards,” from experience, 
and from hard work. 

Before one can be called a specia- 
list, he must have acquired consid- 
erable knowledge about all phases 
of a business—whether one phase or 
another presents a bigger challenge 
isa matter of personal interest. The 
entire subject of specialist versus 
generalist refers more to the techni- 
cal aspect of the business than to the 


Management aspects (human rela- 
tions), 


or March, 1958 


Management is facing a new set 
of conditions and it is with these 
changing conditions that we prefer 
to deal, leaving the academic philos- 
ophies to those who have the time 
and inclination to respond. 


A Job of Doing 


Most managers start their careers 
in non-management activities—they 
engage in sales, accounting, statistics, 
engineering, finance and a host of 
other activities which bring them 
into contact with various aspects of 
business. Their success depends to 
a large measure on how well they do 
their work. Their job is one of do- 
ing and they rely upon their own 
ability, their own self-sufficiency and 
ambition. Matter of fact, their com- 
petition for recognition rests with 
other employees who may be seeking 
the same goal. However, produc- 
tivity is the key to recognition. 

Time passes and continued rec- 
ognition will bring them into con- 
tact with other employees in a new 
capacity—they now direct others in 
a limited way in addition to being 
responsible for personal productivity. 
They have entered that transitory 
zone where emphasis begins to shift 
from doing to directing. They find 
themselves in a dual capacity—one 
calls for a renunciation of all that 
they have learned about doing things 
by personal activity and for the ac- 
quisition of skills for telling others 
what to do. However, they are still 
being judged by their ability to per- 
form which gives rise to their other 
capacity. 

Not until they pass through this 
zone and move entirely into manage- 


ment work are they completely 
judged by their capacity to inspire 
and direct. What has this to do with 
changing conditions? This is the 
changing condition—as long as man- 
agement applied the same rules to 
directing others as they applied to 
getting out the work—i.e., drive— 
there was not much which made one 
responsibility different from others. 
When jobs became more abundant 
than persons to fill those jobs, con- 
ditions changed. If the employee did 
not like the way he was being 
treated, he walked out knowing that 
within minutes, hours or at least a 
day or two he could have an equally 
good job elsewhere. 


A Changing Atmosphere 


Managements’ attitudes required a 
change. They began to work in a 
situation in which leadership was 
essential. Work still had to be done 
but it was being done under a chang- 
ing atmosphere. Persuasion replaced 
ordering. ; 

Whenever conditions change and 
a whole new set of rules are intro- 
duced, many managers fall by the 
wayside. They just cannot change. 
Whenever there is a tight labor 
market, the incompetent pip-squeak 
of an employee always becomes vocal 
and throws his weight around be- 
cause he can take advantage of the 
times. What about the many com- 
petent employees who do not com- 
plain and on whom management 
must rely? What holds that em- 
ployee? 

Of course, the answer lies in many 
areas. All of which will be touched 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Changing Conditions—Continued 


upon as we unfold the subject of 
motivation and its many facets. At 
this point, the changing conditions 
require management to be definite 
in its plans, in its approach to busi- 
ness problems and in its thinking. 
The treasurer of a fairly large mid- 
western company has worn out five 
assistants in less than four years. 
The real reason (as we learned the 
facts) for their leaving was the ina- 
bility of the treasurer to make up his 
mind. As one said, “It was like 
wrestling with an oyster when you 
tried to pin him down on a deci- 
sion.” 

The teachers of management skills 
fail to place proper emphasis on the 
quality of preciseness and definite- 
ness. Employees find the indefinite- 
ness of discipline and the hot and 
cold attitude toward rules and regu- 
lations intolerable. Employees com- 
plain about the lack of policy in 
respect to pay increases, promotions 
and employment conditions. 

There was a time when manage- 
ment thought it wise to leave the 
door open which was the exact re- 
sult of indefiniteness. “Don’t make a 
policy if it can be avoided” because 
policy commits a person to a course 
of action and leaves little room for 
maneuvering. 


Employees May Be Captive 


Along with the changes toward 
a different relationship with em- 
ployees, other changes took place. 
Fringe benefits became the order of 
the day. In addition to the rated pay 
for the job, other values were of- 
fered. Medical and hospitalization 
plans, group life insurance, savings 
plans, retirement income plans, com- 
pany cars and club memberships 
were made so attractive that the em- 
ployees who qualified for these bene- 
fits became captives in the sense that 
they could not afford to walk away 
from them. Being captives, they 
(the employees) had to submit to 
whatever conditions top management 
imposed until the working atmos- 
phere became intolerable and then 
some would break away. 

This may appear to be a rather 
dismal picture. The fact remains 
that much of the industrial dissatis- 
faction and discontentment arise 
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from the changing conditions 
brought about by increasing job 
values attended by a restrictive man- 
agement attitude which in many 
cases has failed to recognize the 
changing times. 

All of this discussion is relevant 
to the subject of motivation for if 
one is to explore motivation it is 
essential to recognize the conditions 
which have given rise to the need for 
motivation. 


Need for Efficiency 


The subject of business economics 
enters into motivation because of the 
need to inspire and activate manage- 
ment. In a situation of rising costs 
(higher salaries and fringe benefits) 
the only salvation of business and 
industry is to 
(1) increase the level of business 
(volume) and 
(2) to increase personal efficiency 
of the employees. 

In the lower echelons we depend 
to a great extent on machines, 
methods and layout (office arrange- 
ment) to attain the goal of higher 
productivity. Obviously the caliber 
of supervision is of great importance 
(we will cover this in our April 
article) at the clerical and operating 
level. The problem becomes more 
pronounced in the middle manage- 
ment level where motivation is 
needed most. We can no longer say 
that efficiency is a personal problem 
any more than we can that learning a 
job is the employees’ problem. 
Management needs the motivation to 
accomplish the many tasks and as- 
sume the many responsibilities which 
are part of today’s job. 

As we pointed out in our January 
article, we can no longer rely on the 
acquisitive instincts of management. 
High earning power used to be the 
prime motivation for those who 
wished to get ahead. Federal income 
tax rates have cut the ground from 
under this type of motivation so that 
the more subtle aspects of personal 
motivation are needed. 

The basic concepts of motivation 
include power, prestige, recognition, 
wealth, service, privilege, perpetua- 
tion and preservation. Preservation 
is native to all of us and operates 
principally in case of danger whether 
it be physical, economic or industrial. 
Security in its many forms is a facet 


of preservation. Ordinarily we can- 
not capitalize on the motivation of 
preservation as a means of inspira- 
tion. Power is a dangerous instru- 
ment inasmuch as most people can- 
not adequately handle it and in the 
long run, power destroys rather than 
creates. Wealth as a motive is 
limited, as we have pointed out, by 
economic, tax and social legislation. 

Perpetuation (including biologi- 
cal) is strong in most normal persons 
—so much so that we see executives 
unconsciously creating images of 
themselves in their efforts to train 
subordinates. “Do it my way or 
else” is really what they say except 
that it comes out differently such as 
“We have found that this is the best 
way,’ etc., etc. 

This leaves prestige—recognition 
—-service—and privilege as the basic 
usable motivating forces. Many who 
have the desire to accomplish are 
motivated by a genuine desire to 
serve. The desire to serve must be 
related to the capacity to serve. 
Lacking intelligence, education and 
ability, the desire to serve must by 
necessity risk a lower level and ex- 
press itself in the form of personal 
service. At the higher levels, the 
desire to serve takes its most noble 
form in creating, sustaining and im- 
proving a product or service which 
improves and protects the social 
group. 

It is a fact that “insurance” is a 
service or an intangible which ex- 
presses the highest type of social 
protection, and from our experience 
in aptitude testing, insurance execu- 
tives are high in the quality of “social 
service.” Were it not so, the insur- 
ance industry would not have had 
its great growth. 


Changing Times 


In an effort to pin the motivation 
theme to a concrete conclusion, 
changing times, as we have ex 
plained them, (in our opinion) have 
put a premium on the willingness to 
recognize the need to improve mat- 
agement’s relations with the en- 
ployees, with the organization, and 
with the public. 

Recognition—We have dozens o 
case studies which demonstrate the 
great desire for recognition. Em- 
ployees join unions to gain recogni 
tion by means which otherwise might 
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not be needed if they (the em- 
ployees) were recognized as being 
more than “paid servants.” Recogni- 
tion means to be aware of and give 
utterance to a person’s service. It 
means to compliment—to listen to— 
to ask advice—to share information 
—it means companionship. Children 
(and many so-called juvenile de- 
linquents ) will seek recognition even 
if it means to do things which will 
result in punishment. They would 
rather be punished than be ignored 
and taken for granted. 

Privilege—Privileges which are 
earned can be a great motivating 
force. For example, longer vacation 
periods, if tied to the period of serv- 
ice, set a group apart as being special 
because they have earned a privilege. 
Seniority, good or bad, is but an 
expression of privilege which is 
geared to continuous service. When 
privileges are granted as an induce- 
ment (gift) having no relationship 
to the service period, merit, effi- 
ciency or position, they cease to be 
motivatious. Matter of fact, privi- 
leges under these circumstances 
usually become sources of irritation, 
jealousy and competition. 

Prestige—which means “to be 
held in high esteem” springs from 
long service and high position. We, 
however, are referring more to the 
physical aspects of prestige such as 
a private office, rugs on the office 
floor, attractive decor, and other 
types of recognition. We have said 
that private offices are vanishing in 
modern office layouts except for the 
prestige factor. We have always 
been of the opinion that management 
positions should contain some physi- 
cal rewards, or if you please, luxuries 
of decor and surroundings which 
make these positions attractive. 
Prestige is a motivating force and 
even the most modest fall as its 
victim if the prestige factor is prop- 
erly handled. 

Times have changed and are still 
changing. Management must keep 
up with the changes, hot by abrogat- 
ing to sentimentality and weakness, 
but to the employment of the 
psychology which capitalizes on 
motivations and makes them work to 
the good of the company as well as 
the employees. Standards can be 
high, discipline fair, and expecta- 
tions reasonable if the employees are 
playing from the same musical score. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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PLOVER BOND 


letterhead and policy paper 


When you’re looking for impressive appearance— 
as you do in letterhead and policy paper—take 
a good look at visibly better PLovER Bonp. 


From carefully selected raw materials to the 
beautiful Qualitex finish, the manufacture of 
PLOVER Bonp is rigidly controlled to a quality 
standard that’s readily apparent. Yet, you can 
use visibly better PLOVER Bonp for just a few 
cents more a day than ordinary paper. 


Every pound is processed in 99 gallons of the 
world’s purest paper-making water . . . the 
water of Whiting Springs. So perfectly distilled 
by nature, it needs no harsh chemical 
treatments which deteriorate delicate cellulose 
fibers. PLOVER Bonp is whiter, brighter, ‘. 
stronger . . . naturally. 

I 

| 
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BON 


Available in white wove in light cockle, full cockle and 
policy finishes; in white and ivory laid; white opaque; 
and eight pleasing colors. Ask your PLOVER BonpD 
distributor for free sample book, or write Whiting- 
Plover Paper Company, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 














Flexible Interiors—from page 53 


of its new twenty-five-floor sky- 
scraper: higher efficiency, better 
working conditions, faster service to 
policyholders, flexibility for continu- 
ous expansion—all at an operation 
cost saving of upwards of 20%. 
Could any building live up to such 
high expectations? According to 
MONY’s director of planning, the 
answer is yes, and one of the major 
reasons, he states, is movable in- 
teriors. 


A Speedier Basis 


MONY is performing a great 
many more services on a speedier 
basis than before. Complete office 
flexibility, using Hauserman steel 
walls and partitions, has enabled the 
company to put the very latest organ- 
izational and procedural practices 
into effect almost as soon as they 
were decided upon. 

Since occupying the new head- 
quarters, the company entered the 
accident and sickness field, pio- 
neered model employee _ benefit 
plans, and began to issue other forms 
of group insurance. New depart- 
ments have been created; others 
have contracted; others have been 
consolidated. More than fifty phys- 
ical changes have been made, rang- 
ing from a small alteration involv- 
ing a dozen people to a large-scale 
change encompassing as many as 
1,000 home office employees. 


Complete Interchangeability 


To facilitate these changes, 
MONY moved more than 5,000 
lineal feet of its Hauserman movable 
walls—as many lineal feet as the 
original installation. Some of the 
movable walls remained in their orig- 
inal locations ; but at least 30% were 
relocated two or three times. The 
modular design of these walls and 
partitions—all posts, panels, doors, 
etc., are precision engineered and 
finished in the same mist green for 
interchangeability throughout the 
building—has resulted in 99.9% re- 
use of all dismantled sections. 

Low cost of maintenance has been 
the greatest virtue of movable walls. 
If the same number of lineal feet of 
fixed walls had been torn down and 
new ones erected elsewhere, the cost 
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would probably have been nearly 
four times greater than by using 
movable walls, the company esti- 
mated. 

The savings in painting and clean- 
ing alone have been appreciable. The 
cost of one coat of paint these days is 
about five cents per square foot. Be- 
cause MONY’s .Hauserman walls 
have a baked-on permanent finish, 
they will never need repainting. The 
100,000 square feet of movable walls 
are cleaned once a year at an ap- 
proximate cost of %4 cent per square 
foot. 

Another outstanding life insur- 
ance company to employ movable in- 
teriors in its post-war expansion pro- 
gram is Massachusetts Mutual Life 
in Springfield, Mass. In 1946, the 
company entered the group insur- 
ance field, introduced new plans of 
ordinary life insurance, and strength- 
ened its sales force through more 
effective recruiting methods and an 
extensive training program. During 
the following ten years, the number 
of policies in force increased 43% 
and the dollar value more than 
doubled, now being nearly $6 billion. 


Two New Wings 


According to the company’s super- 
intendent of buildings, “two’ new 
wings were added to our existing 
home office building in 1949 due to 
the pressing need for more office 
space. Movable interiors were used 
throughout the new wings. Since 
that time, whenever alterations were 
necessary in any section of the home 
office, movable walls were used 
where practicable. 

“We like movable interiors for the 
following reasons: In a growing 
organization, it is necessary to alter 
space requirements relatively fre- 
quently, and it is much cleaner, 
simpler and quieter to erect and dis- 
mantle Hauserman walls than to 
work with masonry, plaster or mar- 
ble construction. They are easy to 
maintain and present a good appear- 
ance.” 

Similar reports on the trend 
toward movable interiors have come 
in from many other companies. Be- 
fore John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company moved into its 
towering twenty-six-floor skyscraper 
in 1949, nine and a half miles of tan 


movable steel walls and _ partitions 
were erected, transforming the rough 
building structure into a complete 
interior. Four years later, Hancock 
was able to report 7,624 lineal feet 
of movable walls had been relocated 
at a saving of $99,632 as compared 
with the estimated cost of tearing 
down and erecting fixed walls. Han- 
cock also estimated an additional 
saving of $33,246 by the elimination 
of painting and re-plastering main- 
tenance. 

According to Fred M. Hauser- 
man, president of the E. F. Hauser- 
man Company, Cleveland, five fac- 
tors are primarily responsible for the 
increased popularity of movable in- 
teriors among insurance executives 
and other business management 
groups: 


Demand Flexibility 


(1) Insurance companies have be- 
come increasingly aware of the 
necessity to provide for future ex- 
pansion, consolidation, reorganiza- 
tion and coriversion. New depart- 
ments, new personnel, and new office 
methods and procedures all demand 
the kind of office flexibility that only 
movable interiors can swiftly and 
economically provide. 

A successful insurance office can- 
not afford to have its officers and em- 
ployees disturbed by a small army of 
plasterers, carpenters, painters, as- 
sorted helpers and foremen noisily 
breaking down old “wet” walls and 
erecting new ones. In contrast, all 
posts, panels, wainscot, and other 
prefabricated movable interiors com- 
ponents are precision engineered for 
quick assembly anywhere in the 
world. A wall that would normally 
take a week to build from plaster 
and lath can be erected in less than 
a day with movable metal com- 
ponents. Painting—with all the 
usual disturbing mess—is eliminated 
on Hauserman movable interior com- 
ponents, due to a permanent baked- 
on finish. 

Many office executives have attri- 
buted their up-to-the-minute pet- 
spective and general office efficiency 
to movable interiors. Because of 
their flexibility, movable walls have 
actually encouraged the procurement 
of new personnel and equipment 
which otherwise might have been 
postponed until’the time of “major 
changes.” The high cost of break- 
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ing down and erecting fixed walls of 
plaster and lath has often deterred 
re-organization of offices until a 
crisis situation has developed, mak- 
ing such changes imperative. 

(2) The second important factor 
which has given impetus to the use 
of movable walls by insurance com- 
panies, according to Mr. Hauser- 
man, is the desire for earlier occu- 
pancy of new offices. In today’s 
fast-paced economy, insurance offices 
and agencies, like other service busi- 
nesses, cannot afford to postpone new 
services and branch offices once their 
necessity is established. The incor- 
poration of movable interiors instead 
of fixed walls in a new branch office 
can often result in faster occupancy 
of new quarters by ninety days or 
more. In many cases, lofts and 
storage floors have been converted 
into pleasant offices in areas where 
the purchase of additional space 
would have been extremely costly. 


Third Factor 

(3) Mr. Hauserman cited extremely 
low maintenance costs as the third 
important factor which has helped 
to establish the trend toward mova- 
ble interiors in the insurance field. 
Walls and partitions of aluminum or 
steel resist damage and wear as no 
plaster wall possibly can. They can 
be shipped or stored without fear of 
damage or deterioration. And, as the 
case studies above indicate, their 
permanent finish means significant 
savings by eliminating painting costs. 
Another saving built into some 
movable walls is wiring channels in 
the lower part of the walls to ac- 
commodate electrical conduits and 
other utility lines. With the in- 
creasing use of electronic office 
equipment, this convenience © can 
mean the difference between a neat, 
economical extension of electrical 
service and an unsightly, costly one. 
(4) Mr. Hauserman feels that the 
fourth factor to be considered is one 
that is often over-looked by many 
office planners and purchasing 
agents: morale. Many organiza- 
tions report that the installation of 
movable interiors has increased 
worker efficiency and morale ap- 
preciably. 

The office worker who looks up at 
an endless sea of desks often loses 
her sense of individuality and conse- 
quently feels less inclined to take 

(Continued on the next page) 
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wih DIEBOLD 
SUPER ELEVATOR FILES 


7 sizes tailored to your volume 
from tab cards to M.1.B. records 


For silent mechanized mass-record handling, Diebold Super 


Elevator Files have no equal. They... 
® Deliver any record to operators’ finger-tips within average 
of 3-seconds. 


Provide from 518 to 5,750 filing inches per model. 

No transcription of records necessary. 

Accommodate records on any grade of paper. 

Eliminate major causes of operator fatigue. 

Reduce absenteeism. © Improve employee morale. 


® Reduce time and space costs up to 50%. 

For complete information . . . including case histories show- 
ing investment write-offs in 5 to 18 months . . . write today. 
DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED, Canton, Ohio. 


DIEBOLD 
OFFICE 
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Diebold, Incorporated 

Department OE- 27 + Canton, Ohio 
Piease send complete details 

about Super Elevator Files. 
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writes 6 months without refilling 


This handsome RECORDER* ball point desk set gives 
truly dependable service—superb writing quality. 

Writes instantly—at a paper’s touch. Once it starts writ- 
ing it doesn’t stop—writes for a full six months in 
normal use without requiring a refill. Steady, sure 
service, too—no ink “flooding” or “starving.” The strik- 
ingly modern Esterbrook RECORDER comes with red, 
blue or black ink... fine or medium point. Available 
in black or your choice of high fashion colors. Only 
$2.95 at list for complete set in black—$3.95 for colors 
and black chrome-banded de luxe model. In office or 


home it decorates any desk. 








New WORDATHON* Refill Cartridge writes up to five 
times longer than ordinary ball point refills, gives a 


full six months’ service—only 69¢. 


RECORDE 


*Trade Mark 


BALL POINT 
DESK SET BY. 





Flexible Interiors—Continued 


pride in her work, By using rela- 
tively inexpensive low divider parti- 
tions to section off various func- 
tional groups, the individual becomes 
a member of a small group of 
“specialists’”—with an increased 
sense of importance and teamwork. 
Large companies also report that in- 
stalling junior executives in semi- 
private cubicles not only provides 
them with the necessary seclusion to 
think, but also gives them the 
prestige and impetus necessary to 
assume greater responsibilities. 


(5) Finally, Mr. Hauserman cites 
“refinement of the product” as the 
fifth basic reason for the increased 
use of movable interiors. Today’s 
movable walls and partitions bear 
little resemblance to their pre-war 
ancestors, which were obviously 
movable. Many insurance executives 
felt that they detracted from the 
“solid” atmosphere of established in- 
surance companies. Contemporary 
movable walls, on the other hand, 
have none of this temporary look. 


Most movable interiors are availa- 
ble in a wide variety of standard 
colors. Hauserman has supplied as 
many as 9,000 color variations; 
about 150 standard colors appear in 
their sample book. Most large in- 
surance agencies, however, prefer to 
use one or two colors throughout 
their offices to facilitate inter- 
changeability. 


Added to these five basic reasons 
for the trend toward movable in- 
teriors in insurance companies are 
the more obvious features—savings 
in floor space, clean functional ap- 
pearance, soundproofness and _fire- 
proofness. 


As these advantages become more 
widely known in insurance circles, 
installations of movable interiors 
will undoubtedly become more and 
more widespread. The modern in- 
surance company is throwing off 
ponderous, outmoded interior parti- 
tioning for a lighter, functional look 
more in keeping with the smooth 
hum of electronic computers and 
microfilm reels. | Contemporary 
movable walls fit perfectly into this 
picture of streamlined insurance 
office operations, and still reflect the 
sincere, friendly atmosphere that 
characterizes mid-century American 
insurance services. 
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We will send you, 


postage-paid, 


samples of all 
3 items for only $2.00. 


make friends 
low cost 


INSURANCE COMPANIES AND AGENTS 


can make Friends with these low-cost, << 


useful gifts... 
#401L—fFull, legal size . . . large enough 


for bonds. 
#20—Holds 3-ring binder, rate book, 
workload of pai 


pers. et 
7#25B8—Ideal for Policies, Mortgages, A 
Stoc 


a GLUE-FAST EQUIPMENT COMPANY, INC. a 


Quan. 25 50 100 250 500 1,000 
#40L 75 70 67 65. 63 .60 
#20 70 60 53 49 47 45 
#5B 40 35 33 30 .28 .25 





Al) 
$1.00 List 


Colors: Brown or Navy. Other colors in quantity. Subject to 10% Fed Tax. acts 


‘&s 


PLASTIC zi7PEk PORTFOLIOS 


#ADL — 12x17 | 
$1.25 List 


12”x15 #5B —6 
$.75 List 


Send for FREE catalog 
of Goodwill Items 


swelsave) arelare) 
Specialties oivision 


” 
Dept. BL3, 11 White Street 

New York 13, N. Y. 
Tel: WAlker 5-0542-3 «4 
7 soy ty ah . 
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EXPANDING FILE SPACE 


A MODULAR CONCEPT expressed 
through the Add-A-Shelf feature 
which allows for expansion of filing 
space as additional filing space is 
needed has been incorporated into 
Diebold’s open shelf filing. Through 
an inter-locking system, units can 
be added side-to-side, top-to-bottom 
or back-to-back quickly and securely, 
providing, it is claimed, the solidity 
and rigidity of unified construction; 
no tools are needed for assembly. 


Other features are: a removable 
posting shelf that locks into place 
where it’s needed; a movable folder 
support that helps hold folders up- 
right and helps separate categories, 
moving from side to side to com- 


press records; and a special base 
section for individual units (op- 
tional) which gives a finished ap- 
pearance and protects records from 
possible damage during office clean- 
ing routines and which is available 
with or without adjustable screws to 
compensate for uneven floors. The 
units come in two sizes to accom- 
modate both letter and legal size 
folders, and a complete selection of 
guides, labels and other indexing 
necessities is available. 


NEW "CARBON" PAPER 


RESEARCH INTO PLASTICS and inks 
has created an entirely new type- 
writer “carbon” paper called Nu- 
Kote that uses no waxy carbon, yet 
produces smudge-proof, highly legi- 
ble copies on all typewriters. Ac- 
cording to research technicians at 
Burroughs Corporation’s Mittag 
Division, where the product was 
developed, a plastic coating con- 
taining wet ink is applied to paper 
stock instead of the waxy carbon 
coating found on conventional car- 
bon paper. The ink is trapped in the 
plastic coating, much like water in 
a sponge, and released a little at a 
time when the typewriter keys strike 
the paper. The ink makes the copy, 
drying immediately to eliminate 
smudging and the copies can be 
erased. The plastic coating permits 
the ink to flow from one area to 
another to assure long life and it is 
claimed that Nu-Kote outlasts con- 
ventional carbon paper two to three 
times. Another feature is that only 


one weight and finish is needed to 
meet approximately 90% of all typ- 
ing copy needs, whether for one or 
up to a dozen copies. 


LET'S CLEAR THE AIR 


AN ELECTRONIC APPLIANCE that 
works well in poorly ventilated 
areas, The Puritron unit is small, 
lightweight, completely portable and 
calls for no complicated installation 
such as encountered in fan or ex- 
haust systems. It houses a series of 
ultra violet lamps, filter and circula- 
tor and plugs into a 110V. AC line. 
Helpful in disbursing stale, tobacco 
laden air, it has also proven a boon to 
allergy sufferers since it contains a 
filter which supplies pure, dust and 
pollen free air. UL approved, and 
available in two models—the Execv- 
tive, and a unit for larger areas—the 
Director. 
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"and I save all the cost 
© 


" 
every year! 


ONLY Chauonal 


plus 13 other vital Owner-Operator features! 


Never before haveso many time-and-effort- 
saving features been placed on one adding 
machine. Compare them—feature by fea- 
ture—with any other adding machine: 


1. “Live” keyboard. 
2. Instantly adjustable keytouch. 
3. Automatic clear signal. 

4. Subtractions print in red. 

5. Automatic credit balance prints in red. 
6. Automatic space-up of tape when total 

prints. 

7. Large answer dials. 

. Easy-touch key action. 

. Full visible keyboard. 
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dding Machines have Live Keyboard”... 
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10. Automatic ciphers. 

11. Rugged duty construction, 

12. Keyboard interlock. 

13. Four-way paper space control. 
14. Three-way repeat. 


(quietness and beauty, too! ) 


Reduce hand-motion and effort up to 50% 
with National’s exclusive “Live” key- 
board, instantly adjustable to any oper- 
ator’s touch. Every key operates the motor 
—so you can forget the motor bar. No 
more back-and-forth motion from keys to 
motor bar. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPAN Y, parron 9, on10 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


See Se OER Shee oe 


A National “De luxe” Adding Ma- 
chine pays for itself with the time- 
and-effort it saves, continues sav- 
ings as yearly profit. One hour a 
day saved with this National will, 
in the average office, repay 100% 
a year on the investment. See a 
demonstration on your own work. 
Call nearest National branch office 


or dealer. See phone Om 


book yellow pages. 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 


LB 


Card File 


. Fibre Board 

. Insulated 

. Metal 

. Micro 

. Mobile Storage Systems 


Open Shelf Files 


. Portable 
. Rotary 


8. 

133. 
9 

10. 


Stencil 
Tabulating Card 


. Visible 


Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 


129. 
Il. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


Cards 
Fasteners 
Folders 
Index Tabs 
Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
109. 
145. 
19. 


Adding 

Billing 

Bookkeeping 

Calculating 

Payroll 

Punched Tape Equipment 
Tabulating 


MACHINES, MAILING 


20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
118. 
106. 


Dating Stamps 
Envelope Sealers 
Mail Openers 
Postal Meters 
Postal Scales 
Sorters 

Time Stamp 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 


25. Composing 

26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 

28. Micro-filming 
29. 
136. 
30. 
31. 


Typewriter, Automatic 
Typewriter, Electric 
Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


32. Addressing 

33. Checkwriting 

34. Dictating 

35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 


36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
143. Bookstands 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 
119. 
120. 

70. 
135. 
121. 
122. 
123. 
137. 
124. 
102. 


Card Index 
Duplicator 
Envelopes 
Labels 
Letterhead 
Policy 
2nd 
otocopying 
Thin Copy) 
Visual Policy Jackets 


Mimeograph Slip Sheet 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


68. 
69. 
7I. 
72. 
73. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
I. 


Business Forms 
Duplicating Supplies 
Erasers (Specialized) 
Loose Leaf Systems 
Marking Devices 
Paper Perforators 
Pens 

Pencils 

Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


83. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 


Copyholders 
Justitier 

Line Indicator 
Pads 

Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 
91. 
92. 
94. 
95. 


Cord Cover 
Holder 
Index 
Silencer 
Stands 


LOSS PREVENTION 


140. 
97. 
63. 
98. 

112. 

138. 

128. 

125. 

141. 


Burglary Alarms 

Fire Extinguishers 

Fire Protection Service 
First Aid Kits 

Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
Safety Equipment 
Salvage Services 
Truck Alarm Systems 
Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 


62. 
127. 
64. 
115. 
65. 
66. 
146. 


Accounting System 
Filing Systems 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System 
Sales Incentives 
Sound Reproduction 


MISCELLANEOUS 


131. 
132. 
116. 
103. 
130. 
117. 
147. 
126. 


104. 

99. 
114. 
100. 
148. 
101. 


Accident Diagramming 

Advertising Blotters 

Advertising Specialties 

Birthday Cards 

Building Evaluation 

Display Material 

Emblems and Awards 

Endorse & Cancel Calculators 

Greeting Cards 

Leather Goods 

Policy Wallets 

Promotional Gifts 

Signs 

Silencer for Dictating 
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obituaries 


Dent: Hawthorne K. Dent, chairman of 
the board of General Life Company of 
America and of the General Insurance 
Company of America, died suddenly Jan- 
uary 24th at the age of 77. Mr. Dent 
founded the General Insurance Company 
in 1923 and served as its president until 
he retired in 1952. He was immediately 
elected board chairman of the four in- 
surance companies comprising the Gen- 
eral America Group. Mr. Dent started in 
the fire insurance business in the early 
nineteen hundreds as an office boy with 
the newly organized mutual, Northwestern 
Mutual Fire Association of Seattle. By 
1922 he was its executive vice president. 
He resigned from the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Fire Association to form the Gen- 
eral Insurance Company of America. 


Simmons: Dr. Edward G. Simmons, execu- 
tive vice president and a founder of the 
Pan American Life Insurance Company, 
died January 14th at the age of 81. After 
graduating from the Missouri Dental Col- 
lege, Dr. Simmons practiced his profession 
for seven years until in 1905 he entered 
the life insurance business as a_ repre- 
sentative of the State Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Indiana. Three and a half years 
later he became supervisor of agents for 
the Louisiana National Life Insurance 
Company. In 1909 he became associated 
with the organization of the Great South- 
ern Life Insurance Company and follow- 
ing completion of that organization was 
located in Waco, Texas as fiscal agent 
for the Southern Union Life Insurance 
Company then in the course of organiza- 
tion. When that company had been suc- 
cessfully organized Dr. Simmons associated 
himself with the organization of the Pan- 
American Life Insurance Company. One 
year later he was elected vice president 
and agency manager and a director. He 
was elected vice president and general 
manager in 1920 and executive vice presi- 
dent in 1935 which position he held until 
his death. 

Dr. Simmons was president of the 
American Life Convention in 1918 and 
served on the convention’s executive com- 
mittee for over eight years being directly 
responsible for the founding of the Amer- 
ican Service Bureau as an affiliate of the 
convention. He also served as a member 
of the executive committee of the Life 
Agency Officers Association for two years 
and lectured during 1923 and 1924 in the 
Carnegie School of Life Insurance Sales- 
manship. Dr. Simmons was a member of 
the advisory board of the Whitney Na- 
tional Bank, the advisory board of the 
National Surety Corporation and was a 
member of the New Orleans Chamber of 
Commerce, International House, New 
Orleans Country Club, the Boston Club 
and the Lake Shore Club. 


Massey: Holt Massey, executive vice 
chairman of the Amicable Life Insurance 
Company, died January 6th in his sev- 
entieth year. Mr. Massey joined the com- 
pany in 1918 as a clerk in the renewal 
department. In 1920 he was promoted to 
cashier and in 1923 elected secretary. In 
196 he was elected president and early 
in 1957 executive vice chairman of the 
board. He devoted the major part of 
his time to the field of company invest- 
ments. Mr. Massey was a Mason and a 
Shriner, a Charter member of Lions Inter- 
national, vice chairman and director of 
the National City Bank of Waco, vice 
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resident and director of the Waco Cham- 

of Commerce, a member of the 
Finance Committee of Baylor University 
Stadium Corporation and a director of 
the Heart O’ Texas Fair. 


Yard: Nicolas Yard, one of the founders 
of the American International Insurance 
Groups, died February | following a long 
illness. He was 67 years old. Mr. Yard’s 
insurance career began in China in 1920, 
when he became associated with Cornelius 
V. Starr, then an agent in Shanghai for 
American insurance companies. Yard be- 
came Starr’s accountant and as the organi- 
zation’s activities expanded, Yard’s respon- 
sibility for its financial interests expanded 
with them. In the late 1920’s he assisted 
in the establishment of American Inter- 
national Underwriters Corporation. In 
1930 he organized Underwriters Bank, 
Inc., now one of the important financial 
institutions of Hongkong, of which he 
later became president. Returning to New 
York in 1937, Mr. Yard became treasurer 
and a director of United States Life In- 
surance Company..In 1947, he was elected 
president and a director of American In- 
ternational Company, Inc., and moved to 
Havana and then to Bermuda, world 
headquarters of the American Interna- 
tional Insurance Groups. Failing health 
led to his retirement in 1951. 

Born Nicholas Yakoonnikoff, son of.a 
prominent import-export merchant of 
Czarist Russia, Mr. Yard requested and 
was quickly granted legal permission to 
change his name when he gained Ameri- 
can citizenship in 1943. He had been 
decorated many times by both Imperial 
Russia and the Western Allies during 
World War I. He received Russia’s Cross 
of St. George for gallantry and a personal 
citation by Czar Nicholas II for bravery, 
at the Battle of Krakow in October 1914. 
He was then twenty-three years old. 
Within the next three years he was given 
every Russian decoration available to a 
Captain and the British Military Cross for 
distinguished service. At the break of the 
Russian Revolution Mr. Yard was in com- 
mand of a Ukranian Field Artillery bat- 
tery which wanted no part of the revolt. 
The Ukranians provided Yard with a 
ten-man escort and got him back to 
Petrograd still wearing his uniform. Since 
he had been wounded several times, had 
suffered two shell concussions and been 
gassed, military medical authorities de- 
clared his health impaired and he was 
relieved of his officership. 

He was offered a position as a Com- 
missar of Banks by the Bolsheviks but 
refused. In an effort to leave Petrograd 
and join the British or American Army 
in Vladivostok, he narrowly missed death 
or a sentence to the Siberian coal mines 
by escaping into an area occupied by 
Czechoslovakians where he could enlist 
in the anti-communist Army. He became 
a sergeant and was assigned to the staff 
of the Inspector General of Artillery of 
the Siberian Army. He was appointed 
secretary of the Supreme Council of Allied 
Armies and was assigned to attend the 
National Constitutional Assembly, a 
White Russian effort to united anti-com- 
munist military and political groups to 
establish a democratic government for 
Russia, headed by Admiral Kolchak. The 
Assembly failed of its purpose and the 
Supreme Council of Allied Armies was 
disbanded, but Yard went to Vladivostok 
on the staff of the Commander-in-Chief 
and War Minister of the Kolchak govern- 
ment. He acted as interpreter in all 
negotiations between the Commander-in- 
Chief and the heads of the Allied Military 


and Diplomatic Missions, and also as 
intelligence officer for the exchange of 
information with the heads of the Allied 
Intelligence Services. 


Monk: Wesley E. Monk, retired general 
counsel and a director of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
died January 14 at the age of 84. Mr. 
Monk was insurance commissioner of 
Massachusetts before joining the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual as general counsel in 
1929. He was elected a company director 
in 1942 and retired in 1947. He was a 
former president of the Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel. 


Johnson: Henry G. Johnson, assistant 
agency director and assistant secretary of 
Central Life Insurance Company died 
January Ilth. Mr. Johnson had been 
active in the insurance field for the past 
forty years. He had been with the IIli- 
nois Bankers Life Assurance Company 
for fourteen years and joined the Central 
Standard Life Insurance Company in 1951 
when the Illinois Bankers Life was rein- 
sured by Central Standard Life. 


Clark: Ernest J. Clark, state agent emeri- 
tus of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company died January 10th in 
his eighty-sixth year. Mr. Clark entered 
the life insurance business in 1891. Three 
years later he joined the John Hancock 
organization as a supervisor of agents 
for J. C. Campbell, then state agent for 
Ohio and West Virginia. In 1897 he was 
appointed state agent for Maryland and 
the District of Columbia, in which ca- 
pacity he continued for thirty-seven years 
until his retirement in 1944. Mr. Clark 
was one of the organizers of the Baltimore 
Life Underwriters Association, serving as 
its first secretary and then as its president. 
He was elected secretary of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters in 1903, 
chairman of the executive committee in 
1909 and president in 1913. One of the 
founders of the American College of Life 
Underwriters, he was elected its first sec- 
retary, later its president and _ finally 
chairman of the board. His contributions 
to the civic and cultural activities of the 
city in which he lived were many and 
varied. 


Walden: John W. Walden, a member of 
the Atlanta Agency of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company and rep- 
resentative of the company in his»native 
Columbus, Georgia, for more than nine- 
teen years, died of a heart attack on 
January 3rd at the age of 47. One of his 
agency’s top producers, Mr. Walden was 
a member of the Million Dollar Round 
Table and the Columbus Association of 
Life Underwriters, treasurer of the Trust 
Council of Columbus, and past president 
of the Columbus Alumni Association of 
the University of Georgia. In 1952 he 
served as one of the chairmen of the Life 
Insurance All-Star Caravan sponsored by 
the Georgia State Association of Life 
Underwriters. He served with the Navy 
during World War II and had long been 
active in the civic and social affairs of 
Columbus. 


Jeffers: Herman P. Jeffers, pioneer field 
representative of The Midland Mutual 
Life Insurance Company and one of the 
builders of the firm’s oldest and largest 
general agency, died January 12th at the 
age of 81. Mr. Jeffers joined The Midland 
Mutual in 1906, three months after the 


(Continued on the next page) 
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company first opened its doors. In 1909 
he formed a partnership with Edward P. 
Tice, Sr., to operate the company’s Co- 
lumbus agency. The partnership existed 
until the death of Mr. Tice in 1943, at 
which time it was said to be the oldest 
insurance partnership in the nation. Mr. 
Jeffers continued as head of the Columbus 
agency until his retirement in 1950. A 
leader in civic and industry affairs Mr. 
Jeffers served as a member of the execu- 
tive committee and board of trustees of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. He was a charter member of the 
Columbus Athletic Club and also be- 


longed to Goodale Lodge, F & AM, Sigma 
Nu Fraternity and Aladdin Temple of 
the Shrine. 


Schwartz: Otto E. Schwartz, Chicago 
manager of the National Underwriter Co., 
died of a heart attack at -his home at the 
age of 62. He would have marked his 
44th year with the company on February 
2nd. Mr. Schwartz started with the Na- 
tional Underwriter Company as a clerk 
in Chicago, was given a chance to sell 
and in a few years became the company’s 
leading producer, a position he main- 
tained for most of his career, relinquish- 
ing it only two years ago when he was 
forced to restrict his activities for health 
reasons. 
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Wishing a Good Thing 
Would Come Along? 


Then we suggest you check 
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ANICO’S brokerage line of 
COMPETITIVE COMPETITIVE 
POLICIES 
you will like our service, too! 


ANICO SALES LEADERS 
Family Policy. 

All forms of A&H. 
$10,000 minimum special. 


COMMISSIONS 


Annuities. 


$25,000 minimum special. 


Gtd. Issue on Pension and Profit-Sharing plans. 


Openings everywhere in territory for 
REPRESENTATIVES, BROKERS, SPECIAL BROKERS 


Inquiries about these or other openings for those with special qualifications and 


experience will receive prompt attention and answer. 


For information address: 


COORDINATOR OF SALES 


AMERICAN N \TIONAL 
INSURANCE Co 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


OVER 4 BILLIONS OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 


POLICY AMOUNTS LARGER 


MORE INDIVIDUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
is being sold each year but the num- 
ber of people buying remains rela- 
tively constant, according to a recent 
survey, Paid-For Policies, published 
by the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association. In the five- 
year period from 1952 to 1956, the 
volume of sales (both ordinary and 
industrial) increased 63%, policy 
size increased 49% but the number 
of new policies increased only 10%. 
This trend toward larger-size poli- 
cies was more pronounced in 1956 
than in any single previous year. 
Although the total number of new 
policies increased only 10% from 
1952 to 1956, the number of ordinary 
policies has increased by 48%. The 
number of Industrial policies sold 
in 1956 is below the 1952 level. The 
report presents data for three con- 
stant groups of companies to show 
the growth by established companies 
as opposed to growth caused by en- 
trance of new companies into the 
industry. 


INSURANCE EXPANDS IN 
MEXICO 


AccorDING To the New York Times, 
insurance in Mexico has expanded at 
a rate of 20% annually for the last 
ten years. It is thus the fastest grow- 
ing business in the country. In 1910 
there was only one company oper- 
ating in Mexico, whereas today there 
are more than forty in the capital. 
Early in 1957, Mexican insurance 
institutions had reserves of $100,- 
000,000. 


PURCHASES IN ENGLISH 
SPEAKING NATIONS 


LIFE INSURANCE PURCHASES set 
new records in all of the English 
speaking countries last year, accord- 
ing to the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance. Preliminary reports indicate 
that 1957 purchases were up 20% 
in both the United States and 
Canada, at least 15% in Australia 
and over 10% in the United King- 
dom. Still greater purchases are 
expected for the coming year, life 
offices in the U. S. seeing a 10 or 
15% rise over the past year’s record 
volume. 


Best’s Life News 
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Policy Retormation—from page 26 


mistake is not susceptible of accept- 
ance.” Mutual Life Ins. Co. of N. Y. 
vs. Simon, (1957 S.D.N.Y.) 151 F. 
Supp. 408. 


Agents’ Representation—I have 
found no cases in which an insured 
has sought reformation of a life in- 
surance policy to make it conform 
with representations made by an 
agent before its issuance, unless 
Massey vs. Cotton States Life Ins. 
Co., cited in note 7, be considered as 
one, The long established practice 
of the companies in retaining all un- 
derwriting authority in the home of- 
fice, and granting the agent no such 
authority probably accounts for this. 
Reformation on this ground has been 
sought frequently in the property 
and casualty insurance field where 
agents do have underwriting and 
binding authority. 

It has also recently been sought in 
cases involving accident and health 
coverages, The Iowa Court in Quin 
vs. Mutual Benefit Health and Acci- 
dent Assn., 244 Iowa 6, 55 N.W. 2d 
546 granted reformation at the re- 
quest of the insured of a health and 
accident policy by eliminating the fe- 
male exclusion clause, which the pol- 
icy contained when issued, because 
the agent of the company had repre- 
sented it as being without such a 
clause. And in Noel vs. Continental 
Casualty Co. 138 Kan. 136, 23 Pac. 
2d 610, the Kansas Court granted 
reformation of a contract for per- 
sonal injury so that the coverage 
granted by the contract would con- 
form to that indicated by the in- 
surer’s circular used by the soliciting 
agent. 

It is noted that both decisions are 
against insurers who are not in the 
life field (other than accidental death 
benefits). Perhaps this had some in- 
fluence and led the court to apply 
the rules normally applicable to those 
property and casualty coverage cases 
where agents are granted underwrit- 
ing and binding authority, although 
it does not appear that the agent in 
either of these cases actually had 
such authority. With so many of life 
companies entering, or already en- 
gaged in, the sale of accident and 
health contracts through the identi- 
cal agents who are selling their life 
policies, these cases should be care- 
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“You know actually our occupations are 
much alike, we both deal in peace of mind.” 


fully noted and every effort made to 
limit their application so that we will 
not be confronted with similar de- 
cisions in the life field. 


Another Concept 


Future Trends—Changing times 
may bring about another concept to 
permit reformation which the courts 
may very well apply in such cases. 
Life insurance contracts are now 
articles of commerce. Under the 
laws and regulations of almost all 
the states policy forms must be filed 
and approved and rates and values 
to be granted thereunder must be 
filed and made a matter of public 
record. In a sense then, each com- 
pany is selling a standard article to 
the public. It becomes very much 
like the sale of any other commodity, 
and if, after such a sale, either party 
should receive more than that to 
which he is entitled the other party, 
under general rules applicable to 
sales in commerce, is entitled to 
restitution.!* The first judicial ex- 
pression of such a pattern might well 
be that found in Flax vs. Prudential 
Life Ins. Co., supra. 

The comparison which the judge 
makes certainly indicates that he is 
thinking of life insurance in terms of 
it being a commodity, subject to the 
laws of the market place. 


(To be continued ) 


13 It has been held that the doctrine of caveat 
emptor does not apply to sales of insurance. 
Sardo vs. Fidelity and Deposit Co. of Md. 131 A. 
73, 88 N.J. Eq. 22; reversed on another ground 
at 134 A. 774, 100 N.J. Eq. 332. It is assumed 
that the doctrine of caveat venditor would be 
held inapplicable by the courts. 


CAREER UNDERWRITERS 
NEEDED 


AMERICAN FAMILIES will want and 
need the services of career field 
underwriters for their personal in- 
surance more and more as time goes 
on, despite the growth of mass 
security and package sales, according 
to Stanton G. Hale, vice-president 
for sales for Mutual of New York. 
Addressing MONY agency man- 
agers and district managers at 
their annual business conference 
with home office officials, he said, 
“The average American income 
has been moving upward over a 
long period of time, and more people 
are reaching economic status where 
their personal security picture be- 
comes more complex. As a conse- 
quence, more and more people are 
requiring better guidance and 
specialized help on insurance mat- 
ters. Salesmanship alone cannot 
provide solutions to all problems of 
the buyer. Neither can the buyer 
find all the answers he needs in 
vending machines, or  over-the- 
counter, or at one-stop services, or 
in mass coverages. More and more, 
the buyer will require a well-trained 
career counselor, capable of an intel- 
ligent uncovering of the buyer’s re- 
quirements and ability to pay, an 
intelligent anaylsis of the solutions 
available to him through personal 
insurance, and an intelligent recom- 
mendation of a program of personal 
security.” 

Mr. Hale urged the managers to 
guard themselves and their field 
underwriters against two things— 
needless worry “over things that 
either won’t happen or over which 
we have no control”; and compla- 
cency, “a tendency during a period 
of prosperity to allow improved busi- 
ness conditions to take care of a 
needed sales growth.” He chided 
those “who become upset and dis- 
turbed over what they hear about 
all new kinds of developments and 
possible inroads on what they felt 
was heretofore sacred domain.” 


FAMILY POLICIES 


AS OF THE LAST WEEK in January, 
Best’s compilation of Family policies 
and riders totaled 290. Seven of 
these firms are fraternals, and a few 
of the companies do not plan to issue 
the coverage until later in the year. 
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Same Sales 
But More Income 


Looking for ways to fatten up your annual income 10, 
15 and 20 years from now? Are you interested, in short, 
in a bigger income later on without sacrificing com- 
missions today? 


We invite your attention to Occidental’s new provisions 
for continuing commission payments after the 10th year 
on business produced under our brokerage agreements 
after January 1, 1958. (That's right now!) 


This plan permits you to have Lifetime Renewals and thus 
extends the earnings from your sales as long as you live 
and your business persists. Pays the usual vested com- 
missions for nine renewals and then-also pays 3% on 
most plans after the 10th year. 


Every Occidental office has the details. It takes only $500 
of paid premiums in a calendar year to qualify for these 
long-time renewals on that year’s business. You can 
find out today. 


We pay Lifetime Renewals... they last as long as you do! 


Best’s Life New 
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personnel 
or associates? 


The Late POWELL B. McHANEY 
President 
General American Life Insurance Co. 


ORE AND MORE as I think about 
[Wisercounues problems and am 
confronted by them in whatever 
garbs and guises they manifest them- 
selves, it seems to me that the same 
basic question is inherent in them 
all to a greater or lesser degree. That 
question is do we regard those who 
work with us at all levels as the 
necessary tools and equipment of our 
business enterprise—or as partners 
in a common undertaking? Are em- 
ployees, supervisors and officers im- 
personally lumped together as “per- 
sonnel” or are they—all of them— 
associates ? 


The Top Man 


One of the major problems of a 
chief executive officer is often him- 
self. He has a tough job. What is 
his concept of that job? In a mutual 
life insurance company does he see 
himself as a trustee for the balanced 
interests of policyholders, field asso- 
ciates and home office associates? 
Or does he see himself as primarily 
a financier whose prime objective is 
to increase his company’s earnings 
each year? Peter Drucker says, 
“Increasingly the business objectives 
of the manager will become unattain- 
able unless the long-range planning 
includes, built right into it, the man- 
aging of men and the realization of 
basic ethical and spiritual values.” 

In an excellent article in the Har- 
vard Business Review (vol. 33, No. 
3) O. A. Ohmann of the Standard 
Oil Company of Ohio, also empha- 
Sizes the executive’s responsibility 
for nurturing and giving meaning to 
the spiritual values of the enterprise : 
“He (the administrator) interprets 
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or crystallizes the values and objec- 
tives for his group. He sets the 
climate within which these values 
either do or do not become working 
realities. He must define the goals 
and purposes of his group in larger 
and more meaningful perspective. 
He integrates the smaller, selfish 
goals of individuals into larger, more 
social and spiritual objectives for 
the group. He provides the vision 
without which the people perish. 
Conflicts are resolved by relating 
the immediate to the long-range and 
more enduring values. In fact, we 
might say this integrative function is 
the core of the administrator’s con- 
tribution. 

“The good ones have the mental 
equipment to understand the busi- 
ness and set sound long-term ob- 
jectives, but the best ones have in 
addition the philosophical and char- 
acter values which help them to 
relate the over-all goals of the enter- 
prise to eternal values.” 

These are broad and heavy re- 
sponsibilities. Only in recent years, 


Tools and equipment or partners 


has this concept of the chief execu- 
tive’s responsibility become widely 
articulated and accepted, but unless 
the executive sees himself in such a 
role, unless his concept of leadership 
responsibility is broad enough to 
encompass this point of view, a per- 
sonnel problem of major proportions 
is created. 

The attitude and philosophy with 
which he approaches the problems of 
personnel administration are inevi- 
tably colored by his concept of his 
responsibility as chief executive. As 
the one person ultimately responsible 
for the growth and soundness of: the 
enterprise, he must make the long- 
range decisions within the frame- 
work of which day-to-day operations 
are carried on. He carries the weight 
of selecting and promoting men to 
key jobs. What he says, how he 
says it, his gestures, his attitudes, his 
values influence and affect others. 
His is a pervasive influence. 

It does not stop with those with 
whom he is in direct face-to-face 
contact. It spreads through and 
permeates the entire organization. 
And yet he is peculiarly dependent 
upon others for his facts, and for 
guidance. They tend to believe that 
while they are responsible to him— 
he, in turn, is responsible to just 
about everybody for just about 
everything. 


Intermediate Management 


This brings me to one of the major 
problems of our day—the lack of 
acceptance on the part of intermedi- 
ate management of its full responsi- 
bility for interpretation and leader- 
ship in the total sense. 

It is difficult to motivate the aver- 
age line supervisor to accept respon- 
sibility for his people—not only for 

(Continued on‘the next page) 
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Personnel or Associates—Continued 


their actions—their productivity— 
but for their attitudes, and the full- 
ness of their business lives. They 
tend to concern themselves, if left 
to their own devices, with daily 
problems of productivity, and resist 
the larger long-range problems of 
personnel management and develop- 
ment. 

Professor Katz of Dartmouth has 
said there are three skills that must 
be possessed by an effective admin- 
istrator. The degree to which these 
skills must be exercised varies with 
the level of administration involved 
but all three must be used to some 
degree by every supervisor. He calls 
these three skills technical, human 
and conceptual. Technical skill is 
invoked for the actual physical op- 
eration of the unit—the underwrit- 
ing or the actual issuance of the pol- 
icies, for example. Human skill is 
necessary in working with and 
through others. And so, we conduct 
supervisory training courses in hu- 
man relations, and in the problem 
areas that the supervisor encounters 
in directing the efforts of others. 

Third is the conceptual skill—and 
this involves, not only the ability to 
see the enterprise as a whole and 
to recognize how the various func- 
tions depend upon and affect each 
other—but the ability to interpret 
and cause others also to see and 
recognize their part in the total 
scheme of things. It is in this latter 
area that one of the most difficult 
problems lies. 


Flexibility Essential 


We see the problem relating to 
conceptual skill manifested, too 
often, in a rigidity of viewpoint in 
all echelons of management—an un- 
willingness to change or to accept 
change—a singular lack of the spirit 
of adventure in accepting the chal- 
lenge of change. We see it in an al- 
most blind groping for the security 
that exists in the status quo. This 
unwillingness, or it may be lack of 
capacity in some cases, to under- 
stand and interpret change—this 
difficulty in seeing the other person’s 
point of view, this inflexibility, and 
even lack of interest, is a constant 
challenge for top management. For, 
I believe, it is a responsibility of top 
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management to create an atmosphere 
which will encourage—and circum- 
stances which will enable—supervi- 
sors who possess the ability to do so, 
to grasp the larger view, interpret 
it for others and so stimulate and 
help others to grow. 

But is it exclusively the chief ex- 
ecutive’s responsibility to create such 
an atmosphere? Is it not also a part 
of the personnel function? Does the 
personnel manager understand and 
appreciate the significance of his real 
role? 


Personnel Manager's Responsibility 


The chief executive today is con- 
cerned about personnel administra- 
tion. He is concerned about the 
threat of white collar unionization. 
He is concerned about automation ; 
about executive development ; about 
supervisory training ; about the high 
cost of excessive turnover; about 
fair and just salary administration— 
but he is also concerned about many 
other equally important and difficult 
problems as he tries to set sound 
long-term objectives for the enter- 
prise—and solve short term crises. 

It seems to me that in too many 
cases, the personnel manager of to- 
day has not yet grown up to the 
status that should be his. He is of 
too little help to the chief executive 
because he is overly devoted to con- 
centrating on day to day surface 
problems like transfers, personnel 
requisitions, record-keeping, apti- 
tude tests, performance ratings and 
the like, to dig deeper and concern 
himself with the more profound 
problems. He does not exercise the 
conceptual skill that must be exer- 
cised by every echelon of manage- 
ment. Here is the personnel man- 
ager’s challenge and opportunity. 
But here may also be the chief exec- 
utive’s shortcoming. He may not 
have defined, and if he has not then 
he should define, the personnel man- 
ager’s job to accurately reflect the 
skills and insights that it really re- 
quires. 

The company’s long-range policies 
in selection, training, internal com- 
munications, and human relations 
should originate with the personnel 
manager. To discharge the responsi- 
bility soundly, he must possess the 
status and receive the information 
necessary to make certain that the 


manpower of the organization—its 
principal resource and most impor- 
tant capital—is in constantly good 
condition. When I refer to man- 
power, I mean people—and by peo- 
ple, I mean individuals. 


The manpower shortage that ex- 
ists today extends from the tech- 
nical and professional ranks of actu- 
aries and underwriters, medical 
directors and electronic data proc- 
essing engineers to the lowest skill 
in the clerical field. This is a prob- 
lem of major concern to top man- 
agement as it is to the personnel 
manager. Too often, the personnel 
man views it as a problem in re- 
cruiting. To the chief executive, 
recruiting is only the first phase of 
the problem. Selection, training of 
those selected, executive develop- 
ment and looking toward the man- 
power needs of the future—these 
are other equally essential phases 
that ought not to be completely 
ceded over to other executives. Let 
the personnel officer stake his claim 
to these fields and mine them thor- 
oughly. 


The identification of the individ- 
ual associate with the corporation 
and its purposes is, I firmly believe, 
essential to high morale which in 
turn is essential to top performance. 
High morale is not itself enough to 
insure top performance. There must 
also be proper methods and high 
standards, but top performance can- 
not be achieved without high mo- 
rale. Equally. important, the indi- 
vidual cannot realize the ultimate 
satisfaction from his work unless his 
morale—his attitudes—are sound 
and constructive. 


In a small business, it may not be 
a problem to create self-identifica- 
tion with the enterprise on the part 
of each person working in it. The 
larger the enterprise, the more 
routinized the functions. The further 
removed from the chief executive are 
his associates, the more difficult it 
is to achieve self-identification. 


It becomes even more difficult in 
the home office of a life insurance 
company, where the bulk of the em- 
ployees are young girls who are not 
basically career-minded. Marriage is 
their interest in life. With marriage 
comes pregnancy—with pregnancy 


(Continued on page 81) 
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The accompanying statement of condition and 
other operating results for 1957 tell of another 
year of substantial progress by Southwestern 
Life in serving the insurance and investment 


needs of the growing Southwest. 
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Din ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF CONDITION DECEMBER 31, 1957 


ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds. 

County and Municipal Bonds . 

Public Utility and Corporation Bonds 

First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate. 

Collateral Loans ; ; 

Home Office Building 

Preferred Stocks 

Bank Stocks . 

Other Common Stocks 

Cash . ie eae 

Loans Against Cash Values of Policies . 

Accrued Interest and Miscellaneous Assets . 

Net Premiums to Complete Policy Years 
These are premiums either in process of collection 
or due to be paid during the current policy year. 


Proper offsetting liability is included in the policy 
reserves shown in the statement. 


TOTAL ASSETS 


Paley. Reserves... 5, os 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 
Reserve for Taxes and Other Liabilities 
Mandatory Valuation Reserve . 


TOTAL LIABILITIES . 


Surplus Funds for Protection of Policyowners 
Reserve for Contingencies 
Capital Stock 
Surplus : 
Total Capital and Su 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS FUNDS . 


$ 42,729,504.04 
31,706,671.44 
44,590,025.65 
200,861,332.41 
8,328,976.54 
1,600,000.00 
8,917,259.41 
7,077,957.00 
17,753,556.00 

. 6,813,650.40 
30,089,733.33 
2,292,190.47 
15,402,528.14 


$418, 163,384.83 


$351,966,574.61 
3,518,972.77 
4,218,578.58 
9,929,042.48 


$369,633, 168.44 


19,030,216.39 

7,500,000.00 
22,000,000.00 
48,530,216.39 


- $418,163,384.83 


Bonds and stocks in this statement are valued as prescribed by the 
Committee on Valuation of Securities of the National Association of 


Insurance Commissioners. 


Southwestern Life 


JAMES RALPH WOOD, PRESIDENT 


During the year assets increased to a total of 
$418,163,384. For some years the Company 
has ranked among the top 5% of all life insur- 


ance companies in the United States. 


Southwestern Life’s resources, con- 
sisting for the most part of Policy- 
owners savings, continue to be an 
important factor in the economic 
development of the area served. 
These funds are invested in the con- 
struction or improvement of homes, 
churches, hospitals, schools, roads, 
farms, ranches and industrial enter- 
prises, all of which contribute to a 
high and rising standard of living 
in the Southwest. More than 
$57,000,000 of new such invest- 
ments were made in 1957. 


More Than $1,615,000,000 
Insurance in Force 


Total ownership of Southwestern 
Life Insurance at the end of the year 
amounted to $1,615,486,922. The 
twelve-month gain was the largest 
ever recorded by the Company. It 
was the ninth consecutive year in 
which the Company’s agency organ- 
ization achieved a new production 
record. . 


New Record in Policy 
Benefits Paid 


Benefits paid to policyowners and 
their beneficiaries reached a new 
calendar-year high of $25,215,156 
and such payments by the Company 
since it was organized nearly 55 
years ago amounted to $266,832,104. 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


FAMILY PROTECTION + BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE + ANNUITIES - PENSION PLANS - GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 


HOME OFFICE, DALLAS 








Great -West 
reports on 


1957 


Sales Again Exceed 
Half-Billion Dollars 


Great-West Life enjoyed another outstanding year in 1957. Sales ex- 
ceeded the half-billion dollar mark for the second consecutive time. Total 
business in force reached $3,800,000,000 and was featured by the fact that 
Group life insurance in force passed $1 billion. 


Following are the highlights of Great-West’s development during 1957: 


1957 1956 


New Insurance and Annuities $ 510,031,000 $ 507,266,000 
Insurance and Annuities in Force..... 3,836,720,000 3,400,107,000 
Accident and Health Premium Income Bohm 22,887,000 18,790,000 
Paid or Credited to Policyholders and Beneficiaries.... 100,120,000 89,380,000 

636,831,000 596,202,000 
Liabilities........... Jodesielccepiciiugstiii cae baled sails coedeane ilmidialababeaie 597,328,000 561,299,000 
Capital, Contingency Reserve and Surplus 39,503,000 34,903,000 


THE 


Great-West Lire 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


MEAD CRFICE - WINNIPEG. CANADA 
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LIFE INSURANCI 
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STRENGTH 
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GREAT SOUTHERN 
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Personnel or Associates—from p. 78 


comes turn-over. And of course, this 
cyclical interest makes even more 
difficult the creation of an atmos- 
phere which encourages these 
youngsters to identify themselves 
with their company—merit rating, 
personal counseling, and a firm ad- 
herence to “promotion from within” 
notwithstanding. And yet, with the 
constructive use of these practices 
and many others, this identification 
can be achieved. 

The key to it lies in knowledge— 
knowledge of the corporation’s aims 
and objectives, the methods by 
which it seeks to achieve them, the 
principles and philosophy which gov- 
ern its operations—and knowledge 
and understanding of the individ- 
uals, their wants, desires, and moti- 
vations. This is the reason why we 
hear so much about and read so 
much about communications. Two- 
way communications are the instru- 
ments by which knowledge is inter- 
changed in large businesses and in 
small. 
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COMPANY 


PERTINENT FACTS FROM THE 


REPORT 


SERVICE 


To new policyowners in 1957 
19016 contracts for 
To reach a total of 266,907 
policies for protection 
to policyowners of 
Payments to policyowners and 
beneficiaries 
During 1957 
During our 49 years 


$ 120,767,308 


902,513,943 


10,629,505 
166,118,214 


STRENGTH 


Admitted Assets 
Principal Asset Items are 
Real Estate, at cost 
less depreciation 
Government Bonds 
Municipal and 
Corporate Bonds 
Selected First Mortgages 
on Real Estate 


Corporate Stocks, at Market 


Policy Loans 
Amount Necessary to Fulfill 


Obligations to Policyowners 
Additional Protection to Policyowners 


$ 189,229,976 
1,051,397 
22,586,699 
14,381,372 
125,653,914 
5,330,189 
13,061,006 


161,840,629 
24,868,905 


Every year more and more provident people look if F 
to Great Southern for their financial independence. ( | " 


The difference lies in the fact that 
in a small business these communi- 
cations may occur haphazardly, al- 
most by accident, because of prox- 
imity. In a large business, they must 
be planned and programmed. Spe- 
cific techniques must be used, but 
this in no way lessens the sincerity 
or integrity of the motives for com- 
munications—which are simply to 
help each person recognize his im- 
portance as an individual to the 
company, and his identification with 
its success. 

Some seven years ago, the mo- 
rale in our home office was at a low 
ebb. Working conditions were poor. 
And while our wages on an hourly 
basis were comparable to those be- 
ing paid by other companies in St. 
Louis, we were on a 35 hour work- 
week whereas most other companies 
in St. Louis were on a 40 hour week. 
Our associates’ “take-home” pay 
was less as a result. We were housed 
in a poorly lighted, poorly heated, 
antiquated structure with old-fash- 
ioned office equipment. The tempo 
of work was slow. Something had 
to be done! 


Management promulgated a stated 
philosophy and a set of principles 
that emphasized the dignity and im- 
portance of the individual. Upon 
this base was predicated a planned 
program of personnel relations in- 
volving among many other factors, 
extensive two-way communications. 

First, a questionnaire was directed 
to all home office associates from 
the president, inviting their criti- 
cisms, observations, and suggestions 
respecting any matter they felt dis- 
posed to consider. 

The questionnaire was supple- 
mented by personal interviews of 
the president with our entire staff 
in groups of twelve to fifteen people. 
These actually took the form of 
gripe sessions. Everyone was in- 
vited to criticize everything and 
everybody they could, and then to 
discuss his or her complaints. Some- 
times it was difficult to get them to 
open up—but with a little patience, 
sooner or later they did open up and 
we learned from them in a period of 
a few months more about human re- 
lations and management techniques 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Personnel or Associates—Continued 


than volumes of books and years of 
abstract study taught or could have 
taught. Our associates learned too, 
that management could be, and was, 
sincerely interested in their welfare 
and their problems. 

Out of these interviews grew a 
myriad of actions too numerous to 
detail. But I shall mention a few. 

First, the entire interior of our 
twelve story home office building 
was modernized to provide top-flight 
working conditions. It is today one 
of the most attractive and func- 
tional office buildings in St. Louis— 
air-conditioned, well-lighted, color- 
fully decorated. All the outmoded 
obsolete office machinery was re- 
placed with new modern equipment, 
from adding machines to waste 
baskets. And our associates were 
kept advised and consulted where 
possible on items directly affecting 
them. 

For example, a committee of 
clerks and typists were exposed to 
a dozen different varieties of posture 
chairs—and, by a majority vote, se- 
lected the one the company pur- 
chased. 


Had a Sense of Pride 


Through such means, supple- 
mented by frequent releases, by pub- 
licity in our house organ, bulletin 
board notices, oral and written re- 
ports from the president to the en- 
tire staff, and casual conversations, 
each associate was caused to feel that 
he or she was participating in the 
remodeling program, and enjoy a 
feeling of pride in their newly re- 
furbished business home. 

Another important change was the 
development of a manual of func- 
tions and duties which spells out in 
detail the exact responsibility and, 
even more importantly, the authority 
of every organizational unit in the 
company and every supervisor— 
even to defining the areas in which 
supervisors must coordinate their 
efforts. The manual included as line 
duties certain specific personnel 
functions. For example, spelled out 
in the manual is the duty of every 
department head to meet with his 
associates in small groups twice a 
year to discuss any complaints, make 
any suggestions or just gripe. Re- 
ports of these meetings are made in 
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writing to me and to the appropriate 
division head or senior officer. The 
division head is also required to 
meet with all the members of his 
division in small groups, but only 
once a year. 

On every floor there is a locked 
President's Gripe Box to which I 
alone have the key, so that any as- 
sociate at any time can drop a note 
in there to get something off his 
chest onto my shoulders directly and 
anonymously, if he chooses. The 
contents of those gripe boxes are 
sometimes fascinating and some- 
times very informative. 


No Separate Facilities 


The executive floor, as such, was 
abandoned in the remodeling pro- 
gram. Each division head or senior 
officer now offices where the bulk of 
the members of his division work. 
There is no executive dining room. 
Our officers go through the cafeteria 
line, eat the same food, at the same 
tables as our associates. This de- 
liberate policy of eliminating as 
many artificial status lines as pos- 
sible, has, we feel, given our entire 
staff a genuine sense of belonging, 
of homogeneity, of fair treatment, 
and of open lines of communication. 

In the home office we now have 
an Employees’ Advisory Council ap- 
pointed by the president with purely 
advisory functions. Its members 
represent no one. Council is com- 
posed of eighteen non-supervisory 
associates. They are appointed for 
two year terms, nine each year, from 
every floor and every department to 
reflect, as much as possible, a cross- 
section of the interests and condi- 
tions of the entire staff. They meet 
with the president monthly and dis- 
cuss any area of our operations that 
seems to them to present a problem. 
I frequently consult them. As a 
channel of two-way communications, 
the council has no peer. 

Sometimes issues are raised in 
which the management has no great 
preference. In such cases the staff 
as a whole votes on the issue. For 
example, in the old building, our 
female associates who outnumber 
men three to one, were not per- 
mitted to smoke at their desks be- 
cause of poor ventilation. With the 
remodeling, ventilation was no 
longer a problem. The advisory 
council was split on the question of 


women smoking. So we put it to 
a vote of all the women in the com- 
pany. Although most of our women 
smoke, 70% of them, smokers and 
non-smokers alike, voted against 
women smoking at their desks as be- 
ing unbecoming in a business office. 

There were complaints about low 
salaries as compared to salaries paid 
by other St. Louis companies. Two 
questions were submitted to be voted 
on by all of our associates. First, 
did they desire to work on a 40 how 
work week basis, instead of 35 
hours, with a proportionate increase 
in pay? Second, if they desired to 
work on a 40 hour work week basis, 
did they desire two coffee breaks 
per day as in the past, or would they 
prefer, in lieu of coffee breaks, to 
leave work 15 minutes earlier in the 
afternoon? To both questions there 
was an overwhelming affirmative 
vote. Today, our associates are paid 
as though they worked a full 40 
hours, even though their actual work 
week is 38 hours and 45 minutes. 
Today, we have no coffee breaks and 
there is no noticeable agitation for 
any. 

There are two other groups with 
whom it is also important to estab- 
lish two-way communications. One 
of these is middle management and 
the other top management. From 
among middle management super- 
visors we have a Junior Board ap- 
pointed by the president to advise 
with him. It functions much as does 
the employees’ council. 


Over-all Policy Matters 


And then we have a Senior Of- 
ficers Committee that meets weekly 
with the president. On this commit- 
tee are the division heads of the com- 
pany, the medical director, and the 
personnel officer. Here they bring 
any problems on which they need 
help from others, or which affect 
others. The weekly meetings of this 
group give me a regular opportunity 
to consult them about over-all policy 
matters and set goals and deadlines 
with which all are familiar. 

Supervisory training programs at 
all levels including the top officers, 
are carried on throughout the year. 
Through all of these and many other 
communication channels, we try to 
keep our staff fully informed of our 
plans and progress. From them we 
receive many valuable suggestions. 
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News 


Out of them has grown, we feel, a 
sense of participation in the com- 
pany’s growth and development. 

For example, from the junior 
board came the germ of an idea of 
how all of our home office associ- 
ates could feed into our sales offices, 
the names of friends, relatives, and 
business contacts who, because of 
them, ought to buy their insurance 
from us. A committee was created 
which evolved a plan called Pros- 
pectescope. Under this program, 
home office associates submit names 
to floor captains who in turn submit 
them to the St. Louis agencies where 
they are parceled out on a rotating 
basis. If sales result, home office as- 
sociates receive prize points redeem- 
able in merchandise or cash. 


Constant Promotion 


Through constant promotion, in 
special campaigns and during regu- 
lar sales contests, led by appointed 
floor captains—through publicity in 
the home office publication, the sys- 
tem is catching on. Each of the three 
years that it has been in effect has 
seen an increase in resulting busi- 
ness. Just recently, the top case for 
the month was a $100,000 sale to a 
fellow Naval Reservist of one of our 
associates. 

The system, far more than the 
business it leads to, has value be- 
cause of the feeling of identification 
it makes possible with the company’s 
progress. This feeling of participa- 
tion has led to rather remarkable re- 
sults in the simplification of methods 
in the home office. 

As the first step in an extensive 
methods simplification program, we 
laid before all of our advisory bodies, 
and then the entire home office staff, 
the facts about our operating costs, 
and invited suggestions. We made 
them all a part of the planning proc- 
ess and we told them that they would 
share in the financial benefits of re- 
sulting improvements. Over two 
hundred recommendations evolved 
from their suggestions and the 
studies of a management consulting 
firm which we employed. In less 
than nine months, over 60% of the 
recommendations had been made 
effective. By now, practically all of 
them have been installed. 

Despite a sizeable increase in sales 
and volume in force, our home of- 
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Why 


DO 


® 


MEN 


GET FURTHER FASTER 


... here are five main reasons 


1. Two quality products: Monarch 
men can offer every prospect com- 
plete protection—non-cancellable, 
guaranteed premium rate health 
and accident, and participating 
personal and business life. React 
quality policies for all of the 
prospect's needs! 


2. Intensive sales training: Mon- 
arch men are trained at our Home 
Office Training School, followed 
up by agency training meetings, 
correspondence courses and ad- 
vanced training school sessions. 
Result: the training necessary to 


do the job! 


3. Practical financing: Monarch 
men enjoy the benefits of an in- 
centive bonus plan for their first 
two years, which provides income 
to a_ satisfactory level. Result: 
establishment in business without 


indebtedness! 


CO 





4. Group sales: Monarch men can 
offer group insurance as well as 
—s soap, a disa- 
ility income, group hospitaliza- 
tion, and group life. Result: no 
missed sales opportunities! 


5. Management opportunities: 
Monarch men only are chosen as 
our agency supervisors, training 
school instructors, general agents 
and Home Office agency execu- 
tives—without exception. Result: 
a management training program 
that is working! 


Want more details on why l 
| Monarch men get further 
faster? 


Write to our Dept. PR-3. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





fice staff has been reduced by 20% 
—and this was rot occasioned by the 
introduction of automation or in- 
creased machine rentals. We are to- 
day a far more efficient organization 
than ever before. The tempo of 
work is no longer slow. As a result 
of these changes, policyholders are 
receiving greater dividends on their 
policies and two general salary in- 
creases were made possible within a 
ten month period. Today our com- 
pany pays salaries comparable to 
those paid by any other company in 


the city of St. Louis for similar work 
—and in this comparison I am not 
merely referring to the so-called fi- 
nancial institutions which seem to 
be notorious for their low rates of 
pay, a condition that, if true, they 
had better remedy or it will be reme- 
died for them. 
















A Rewarding Experience 
These experiences have convinced 
me that it is possible, even in this 


complex age, with all of its mechan- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Personnel or Associates—Continued 


istic developments, to make the work 
of every associate one of life’s re- 
warding experiences for him; that 
it is possible to engender in each as- 
sociate a conviction that he or she 
is a part of the total company— 
identified with it—loyal to it. These 
experiences have convinced me that 
it is possible to create a work en- 
vironment in which each individual 
will want to work to the best of his 
ability, and will feel a sense of moral 
gratification in achieving high stand- 
ards, and .a.sense of pride in and 
loyalty to the company possessing 
high standards. 

I am convinced that, even in this 
most spiritual of businesses, no 
company can achieve adequate per- 
formance by its people, unless its ex- 
ecutives are committed to the prop- 
osition that their personnel are 
people—entitled to be listened to, 
treated, and understood as associ- 
ates in a common undertaking. 
They must believe in the integrity 
of the individual and his innate de- 
sire to do his job well. They must 
have respect for the individual and 


his point of view. They must create 
opportunity for the individual to 
develop his maximum capacities and 
realize his greatest growth. They 
must stimulate each individual to 
exercise his initiative, his imagina- 
tion, his venturesomeness, his sense 
of responsibility, and his will to 
work. 

They must commit themselves to 
these propositions, not because it 
means greater productivity (al- 
though that will result), or greater 
efficiency or lower costs (although 
that, too, will result), but because it 
is humane; it is decent; it is right. 


SALES VOLUME WILL 
BE UP 


LIFE INSURANCE SALEs in both the 
United States and Canada will this 
year run 10 to 15% ahead of 1957, 
in the opinion of sales vice presi- 
dents who replied to a recent survey 
of the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association. In the United 
States this would mean life sales 
approaching $75 billion, with total 
ownership passing the half trillion 
mark. Substantial gains were pre- 
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GUARANTEED RENEWABLE TO AGE 65 
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MASSACHUSETTS CASUALTY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


50 CONGRESS, STREET : 
WRITE TODAY. FOR AGENCY INFORMATION 


income f 
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dicted for both ordinary and group 
life, as well as accident and sickness 
insurance, but not for industrial life 
insurance sold on a weekly premium 
basis. Predictions for sales increases 
by individual companies in both 
countries ranged from 5 to 40% 


-ahead of last year. 


How do companies plan to ac- 
complish these increases? 96% re- 
port they are aiming to swell the 
size of their sales force and atthe 
same time try to upgrade each 
agent’s productivity. Three out of 
four companies will open one or 
more new agencies, and one out of 
four, new suboffices. One out of four 
companies will enter new states or 
provinces during 1958; one out of 
five will develop new brokerage serv- 
ices or outlets. More than one-third 
of the companies enter the new year 
with a formal plan for selecting and 
training managerial manpower, and 
another 25% intend to join their 
ranks during the year. 

In further comment on the survey, 
Mr. Peirce noted that “the competi- 
tive bandwagon will continue to roll 
throughout 1958.” While over 100 
LIAMA companies were writing a 
family policy or rider at the end of 
1957, another 48 companies an- 
nounce their intention to do so dur- 
ing the new year. Fourteen more 
companies will issue new special 
policies, several with a $25,000 mini- 
mum. 22% of replying companies 
already grade premiums by amount 
of policy and another 20% say they 
intend to introduce grading this year. 
More emphasis on sales promotion 
and advertising is reported by nearly 
all companies, 40% are increasing 
their promotion budgets, while 58% 
will strive for better results with the 
same budget as last year. Present 
volume of advertising in the trade 
press will be maintained or expanded 
by 90% of the companies. Some ad- 
vertising in daily and weekly news- 
papers will be done by seven out of 
ten companies, with 25% of these 
doing more than last year. 

All of these expected life insurance 
gains will be accomplished in a cli- 
mate of general business prosperity, 
according to the great majority of 
the sales officers replying. 30% ex- 
pect business in general to be “‘better 
than 1957” and 64% “about the 
same.” Only 6% foresee a drop-off 
for the year as a whole. 
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Worth a second look 


Ninereen FIFTY-SEVEN was an outstanding year 
for Provident Mutual. The volume of life insurance 
in force exceeded two billion dollars for the first time 
—having increased from $1,820,760,000 at the end of 
the year 1956 to $2,102,802,000 at the end of 1957. 

But the true significance of the year is only appar- 
ent when you look behind the figures—to the sweep- 
ing changes effected by the Company late in 1957. 
These innovations include such developments as 
quantity discount on policies over $4,000; a general 
reduction in standard premium rates; theintroduction 
of major medical coverage in the areas of Individual 
and Group insurance; and many liberalizations. They 
also include the introduction of life, accident and 
health insurance for small groups of employees and 
expansion of standard Group coverages. 


To the insuring public, these new developments mean 
opportunities to purchase broader coverages at lower 
cost. To the Company, they mean new horizons of 
growth and service, geared to modern insurance prac- 
tices and needs. Based on extensive study of today’s 
insurance markets, they are designed to meet the 
challenge of changing economic trends and con- 
ditions. 

Even more, they reflect Provident Mutual’s 
determination to continue to grow dynamically— 
to bring the best in sound planning and program- 
ming to policyowners everywhere. Your “second 
look” at Provident Mutual reveals a Company 
looking not back at 93 years of productive history, 
but looking forward to new and rewarding areas of 
protection and progress. 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 





BLUE CROSS RATE FILINGS 


SUPERINTENDENT LEFFERT HOLZ of 
New York has disapproved the 
September 20 filing of the Associated 
Hospital Service of New York (Blue 
Cross) for a rate increase averaging 
about 40%. In his opinion, follow- 
ing a public hearing on the filing, the 
Superintendent took the position 
that, even though the organization 


may be operating with an underwrit- 
ing loss, it has sufficient surplus 
which will not be exhausted before 
June 30. He stated he would recon- 
sider an increase when it becomes 
apparent the plan’s free surplus will 
become exhausted. After the decision 
the Blue Cross announced it will 
make a new application for higher 
rates almost immediately. It esti- 
mates its payments during the next 





BMA’s 


26 million dollar answer 


to policyowners’ needs in 1957! 


143,757 payments (for 26 million 
dollars) made last year! 245 million 
dollars paid in benefits since 1909! 


Paid Living Policyowners, 1957: 
Disability Policies $ 2,965,386 
Hospital Policies. 12,484,280 
Life and Annuity Policies. 5,055,357 
$20,505,023 
Paid Policyowners’ Bene- 
ficiaries, Death Benefits 5,851,314 


Total Benefits Paid 
During 1957 


BMA closed .1957 with 
$1,338,833,646 of life insurance 
in force. The progress record 


$26,356,337 





1957 


December 31, 


Condensed Financial Statement 


ASSETS 
Dec. 31, 1957 Dec. 31, 1956 


$ saaneaee $ 60,512,551 
78,263,443 374 





below reflects BMA’s growth in 
accident and health premiums 
since the year of the Company’s 
founding in 1909 and BMA’s 
life record since 1920 when life 
insurance was added. 


Cash in 


Loans to Policy 

Interest and Rents 
Due and Accrued 

Premiums in Course 


1,278,940 


519,215 
4,154,830 
8 


Real Estate, including 


Banks 








913,320 
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6,334,419 
$167,496,125 $155,003,083 





RESERVES AND SURPLUS 


Reserve to Guarantee 


$134,806,940 $124,405,181 
1,330,479 


3,397,949 





409, 


Reserve for Premiums and 
Interest Paid in Advance 
Reserve for Miscellaneous 





BMA 


Business MEeEn’s ASSURANCE 
wupany oG 


Home Office: Union Station Plaza 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 


Special fm anemed Funds 


Capital Stoc 


A continuous record of 


1,865,124 1,926,417 
$141,459,628 $131,060,026 

$ 6,000,000 $ 6,000,000 
,000 





Unassigned Surplus.. 13) 036, 497 
Capital Stock a 
Unassigned bee for 
Protection of Policyowners 20,036,497 


17,943,057 


$167,496,125 $155,003,083 
is 113.59% 113.09% 





progress since 1909 





Life Insurance Life Accident 


Payments 


Year 


In Force 


Insurance 
Premiums 


Total 


and Health Renal 


Premiums 


Assets 


ince 
Organization 





1909 


1937 


1956 








None 

None 
114,657,544 
313,257,848 
1,159,533,294 


1,338,833,646 





None 
None 
3,418,470 
10,800,351 
21,993,505 


23,836,969 





$ 9,197 
1,213,336 
1,837,272 
8,351,749 

21,157,644 


22,880,344 


9,211 
1,234,325 
6,108,670 

21,791,268 
51,082,390 





55,427,316 J 





5,687 
654,673 
15,898,549 
64,264,089 
155,003,082 


167,496,124 





$ 722 
2,302,315 
40,727,709 
80,176,989 
219,066,966 


245,669,851 








few months will average $1.25 for 
every $1 received from subscribers. 

The Maryland Hospital Service, 
Inc. (Blue Cross) has filed for an in- 
crease of about 22% in its rates. The 
service has over 1,000,000 subscrib- 
ers. 

Albert V. Whitehall, director of 
health insurance of the Life Insur- 
ance Association of America, has 
expressed his belief that rate in- 
creases which Blue Cross organiza- 
tions have been requesting recently 
have been justified. Speaking before 
a meeting of the Employee Health 
and Benefits Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers 
in New York recently, he described 
the Blue Cross rate increase prob- 
lem as “quite simple.” He said, “We 
know that hospital costs are going 
up. Hospital leaders have told us 
that hospital costs will go up at least 
5% per year, and maybe more. And 
we know this is not just inflation, 
but is more a reflection of better care 
—made possible by expanded medi- 
cal science which has added many 
years of better health to all our 
lives.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS ON 
TAXES 


DISCRIMINATORY TAXATION of in- 
vestment income under insured pen- 
sion plans, extension of the excep- 
tions to the “transfer for value” 
rule to cover transfers between stock- 
holders, and amendment of the tax 
laws affecting stock redemption buy 
and sell agreements were among 
seven tax matters of interest to the 
life insurance business discussed in 
a statement filed with the House 
Ways and Means Committee by the 
American Life Convention and the 
Life Insurance Association of 
America. 

John Z. Schneider appeared be- 
fore the same committee as chairman 
of the committee on Federal law 
and legislation of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 
He expressed his committee’s recom- 
mendation that, for income tax 
purposes, debit agents should be 
classified as outside salesmen and 
for amendment to the “transfer-for- 
value” rule of the Internal Revenue 
Code. 
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RESERVE LIFE’S 


FAMILY 
MAINTENANCE 


NON-PAR 


LIFE 


NON-PAR 













SELECT ORDINARY 
LIFE 


A low cost non-par Select Ordinary 
Life ... minimum $10,000. . . issued 
sub-standard to table 16...NO RE- 
DUCTION IN COMMISSION because 
of reduced rate . . . regular non-medical 
privileges . . . monthly income disability 
issued to standard risks. 


FAMILY MAINTENANCE RIDER 


Reserve Life’s Family Maintenance Income Rider, unlike the Family Income Rider, pays a fixed monthly 
sum per $1,000 of permanent insurance from date of death of the insured for a specific number. of 
years. This low cost level term rider can be adapted for periods of 10 or 20 years depending upon the 
desire of the insured. For EXAMPLE: A man aged 30 who takes a $10,000 Select Ordinary Life Plan 
with a 20-year Family Maintenance rider of $10 per $1,000 and dies at age 45, will leave his family an 
income of $100 a month for the next 20 years and at the end of that period the family will receive a 
cash lump sum of $10,000 (Other settlement options are available). Full commission on Family Main- 
tenance riders! Conversion privileges. 





Reserve Life’s Select Ordinary and Family 















Maintenance (non-par) make a “perfect 
pair” for a family’s financial protection. 
Write or return coupon for details. 


GENERAL AGENCY AND BRANCH MANAGER 
OPENINGS IN SOME STATES 


Reserve Life Insurance Company 
Licensed in 41 States, Alaska and 


District of Columbia 
HoME OFFICE: DALLAS, TEXAS 


Mr. John L. Marakas, Vice President 
Reserve Life Insurance Company, 
Dallas 2, Texas 


( ) Please send me complete information on your Select Ordinary 
; Life and Family Maintenance (Non-Par) Plans. 

(| ) How can | qualify to become a General Agent or Manager 

( ) Broker in my area. 





Name. 





Cc 





r 7 





City. State. 











































RALPH D. CHURCHILL 
Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott 
& Bateman 
Dallas, Texas 


United States Supreme Court Holds 
Due Process Clause Not Violated by 
California Statute Authorizing Regis- 
tered Mail Service on Non Resident 
Insurance Company. 


In 1944, one Lowell Franklin, a 
resident of California, purchased a 
life insurance policy from Empire 
Mutual Insurance Company, an 
Arizona corporation. This company 
in 1948 sold its business to Inter- 
national Life Insurance Company, 
which had its home office in Texas. 
Franklin continued his insurance 
with this company until the time of 
his death in 1950. He mailed the 
premiums to the insurance com- 
pany’s office in Texas. 

Franklin’s mother, the beneficiary, 
made claim for the policy proceeds 
after Franklin’s death in 1950. The 
company denied liability contending 
that the insured had committed 
suicide. The beneficiary filed suit in 
California, obtaining service on the 
insurance company by registered 
mail at its principal place of business 
in Texas, which under a 1949 
California Statute was authorized 
when an insurance corporation can- 
not be served with process within 
the California borders. 

After taking a default judgment 
in California and being unable to 
collect judgment in that state, the 
beneficiary took her judgment to 
Texas, filing suit on it in that state. 

The insurance company pleaded 
the 14th Amendment, stating that it 


was not properly served and the 
judgment was obtained without due 
process of law. The Supreme Court 
of the United States granted certi- 
orari when the Texas Court refused 
to give the judgment full faith and 
credit. 

Justice Black, writing for the 
Supreme Court, reviewed the cases 
construing the due process clause 
since Pennoyer v. Neff, 95 U.S. 714. 
A trend is clearly discernible ex- 
panding the permissible scope of 
state jurisdiction over foreign cor- 
porations and other non residents. 
Today, the court stated, many com- 
mercial transactions touch two or 
more states and our concept of due 
process has been changed by these 
expansions. The contract in this 
case was delivered in California, the 
premiums were mailed from there 
and the insured was a resident of the 
state when he died. California has 
an interest in providing effective 
means of redress for its residents 
when their insurers refuse to pay 
claims. It would be a distinct dis- 
advantage for a person to bring an 
action in a foreign forum—thus in 
many cases making a company judg- 
ment proof. In many instances the 
crucial witnesses such as here on the 
company’s defense of suicide will be 
found in the insured’s locality. The 
court holds that there was nothing 
in the California Statute denying due 
process of law, there being no con- 
tention that the company did not 
have adequate notice of the suit or 
sufficient time to prepare its defenses 
and appear. 

Another point brought up by the 
company was that the Statute of 
California having been passed in 


The Legal Spoth 





1949 impairs the obligation of their 
contract, the policy having been as- 
sumed in 1948. However, the court 
disposes of that contention as being 
devoid of merit. 

McGee v. International Life Ins. 
Co., United States Supreme Court, 
December 16, 1957. 3 CCH Life 
Cases (2d) 779. 

Arthur J. -Mandell (Mandell & 
Wright and Herman Wright, with 
him on the brief), for beneficiary. 





Stanley Hornsby (Sterrett & Haem- 
mel and Hornsby & Kirk, with him 
on the brief), for insurer. 


Oklahoma Court Does Not Disturb 
Jury Finding of Accidental Death. 


On January 7, 1930, the New 
York Life Insurance Company 
issued a policy to John H. Kramer, 
naming his brother, Phil C. Kramer, 
as beneficiary. 

Among other things the policy 
provided that the company would 
pay double the amount of insurance 
if the insured died as the result, 
directly and independently of all 
other causes, from bodily injury ef- 
fected solely through external, 
violent and accidental means and oc- 
curring within ninety days after 
such injury. Further, it provided 
that the double indemnity should 
not be payable if the death resulted 
from suicide, infirmity of mind of 
body, or from illness or disease. 

Claim was filed by the beneficiary 
for the double indemnity and the 
company denied liability, alleging the 
death was not accidental. After suit 
was filed and tried the jury returned 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


a verdict for the plaintiff beneficiary, 
awarding the double indemnity. 

The insurance company appealed, 
alleging that the death of the in- 
sured was not due to bodily injury 
effected solely through external 
violence or accidental means within 
the meaning of the provision and 
that infirmity of body, illness or 
disease caused or contributed to the 
insured’s death. 

At the trial of the case three 
doctors testified, two for the plain- 
tiff beneficiary and one for the de- 
fendant insurance company. The 
evidence in the case revealed that 
Kramer was about 51 years old when 
he died at a guest ranch in the moun- 
tains of Colorado. He apparently 
was in good health the day of his 
death. A fire broke out in a build- 
ing at the ranch and Mr. Kramer 
ran as fast as he could about thirty 
steps fearing that people were in 
the building. Mr. Kramer hit on the 
door first with his shoulder and then 
with an ax began chopping on the 
door. At the time there was consid- 
erable amount of excitement due 
to the fire and the fear that there was 




































































someone in the structure. As Mr. 
Kramer was hitting on the door he 
fell and died within a few minutes. 
Two of the doctors stated that, in 
their opinion, he died as a result of 
this excitement and exertion. 

The doctor for the insurance com- 
pany testified that the man died of a 
heart disease, a coronary artery 
heart disease. This doctor did not 
consider that the excitement and 
sudden exertion would be enough to 
make a normal person die. 

After reviewing the testimony the 
Oklahoma Supreme Court, writing 
through Chief Justice Corn, stated 
that, of course, no one will ever 
know to a certainty just what did 
cause the death, exertion or disease, 
but that it could not be said with any 
degree of accuracy that it was inten- 
tional or that he would have died 
at that particular time except for the 
exertion. 

Citing an Oklahoma case, the court 
states that accidental death under 
the terms of this policy is an unin- 
tended result of an intentional act. 
The well established rule of the 
Oklahoma court is that in a case 
tried to a jury under proper instruc- 


tions by the court, where the evi- 
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dence is conflicting, a judgment 
rendered on a jury verdict will not 
be disturbed on appeal. Thus the 
judgment was affirmed holding for 
the beneficiary under the double in- 
demnity clause. 

New York Life Ins. Co. v. 
Kramer, Oklahoma Supreme Court. 
Filed December 24, 1957. 3 CCH 
Life Cases (2d) 781. 

William H. Martin, 904 World 
Bldg., Tulsa 3, Oklahoma for Appel- 
lant. 

Ralph C. Thomas, Rucker, Tabor & 
Cox, Wright Building, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa for appellee. 





MASSACHUSETTS HEARING 


AT A SPECIAL HEARING February 6 
in the Massachusetts legislature, 
Robert E. Slater, vice-president of 
the John Hancock, outlined a pro- 
posal. which would authorize the 
issuance of specially funded pension 
plans. Mr. Slater’s proposal envi- 
sages participation by life companies 
in equity investment, but with 


guaranteed payments under a pen- 
sion plan, 


SAFEGUARDING THE Fufuren i MT CaCl 


National Security— maintained with rockets and jet 
planes—is newsworthy and important. But personal 
Security is much closer to the average American. For most 
people, personal security must be based on compléte 
insurance protection. That's why today’s successful agents 
must offer policies that reflect the latest advances 

of underwriting practice. 


Inter-Ocean is meeting the demand for up-to-date 
personal protection with an ever-expanding line of 
modern, competitive Life, Accident and Health, and 
Weekly Premium policies. For example, there’s Inter-Ocean’s 
popular Assured Income Plan—with its Special Renewal 
Feature that protects the policy holder against cancellation 
of his policy solely for health or physical reasons. 


Why not write today for more information? 
Brokerage inquiries invited, also. 


INTER -OCEAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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3 more Americans 
are buying more 
of today's 
magazines than 


ever before 
e ABC circulations of MPA 
magazines im 1957 up 


10,000,000 


Sore advertising 
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red magazines UP 
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Published in the interests of the magazines of America 
_ by members of the Magazine Publishers Association 


In37— biggest year in magazine history 


Revenues of 1957 PIB- — 


$50,000,000 
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COST NO LONGER SOLE 
FACTOR IN COMPETITION 


ROGER HULL, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Mutual of New York, re- 
minded the company’s agency man- 
agers and district office managers, 
at a meeting with MONY officials, 
about the “highly competitive en- 
vironment” in which they are oper- 
ating today. “Life insurance has 
come a long way from the time it 
provided merely a lump sum death 
benefit,” he said. “We see more and 
more new combinations, new packag- 
ing and new merchandising methods. 
All businesses must reappraise their 
products and merchandising from 
time to time, and life insurance is 
no exception. In the personal in- 
surance field, competition no longer 
is limited to net cost ; new products, 
new merchandising and new pack- 
aging methods are becoming more 
important factors in the competition. 
This has resulted in more attention 
being given to the sales, merchandis- 
ing and marketing viewpoint in 
product development and sales 
methods.” 


Mr. Hull reviewed the results of 
the product development procedure 
that was established two years ago 
and listed these developments : 


“1, The question of an incrementally 
priced ordinary product was an- 
swered by quantity discounts. 

“2. The need for life and accident 
and sickness coverages for small 
business was met through a 5-to-50 
module plan and group coverages. 
“3. An executive equity policy and 
a new 5-year modified life plan were 
product solutions for business in- 
surance sales. 


“4. The 10-year TMT policy met 
the demand for term insurance for 
business needs. 


“5. Family coverage was offered 
through a family policy, rather than 
by rider; and, later, additional pro- 
tection on the life of the husband 
became available through a ten-year 
rider. 

“6. Module plans with cash values 
were introduced, to meet the need in 
the pension market for optional cash 
payments at retirement. 


“7. Broader coverage of the pension 
market was made available through 
the gradual introduction of numer- 
ous types of group annuity con- 
tracts.” 


NEW HELP FOR C.L.U. 
STUDENTS 


THE FIRST ISSUE of a new publica- 
tion designed to help C.L.U. stu- 
dents prepare for their examinations 
is currently being mailed to enrolled 
students whose names are on file 
with the American College of Life 
Underwriters. Intended as “a forum 
or clearing house through which 
students may exchange ideas that 
will help make their study process 
more interesting and more effective,” 
the new periodical entitled “C.L.U. 
Student Topics” will be issued regu- 
larly through the school year by the 
Educational Services Department of 
the American College. Dr. Jack C. 
Keir is Director of the department 
which provides educational assist- 
ance to C.L.U. teachers and candi- 
dates. 








UNITED LIFE'S NEW 
RETURN OF PREMIUMS RIDER 
IS NOW AVAILABLE WITH 






MODERN 
UNITED LIFE 
eo) Sf od | 


® either RP20 (20-year Plan) or RP65 (Plan to Age 65) 


- with either rider on a basic policy, all premiums paid 
PLUS full face value of policy will be paid in event 


of death 
Get full details now! 





Write H. 
United Life, | White Street, Concord, N. H 
STATES SERVED: Cal., Conn., Del., D. 
N. H., N. J., N. C., *Ohio, *Pa., &. 1, S.C. 
*General Agency opportunities available. 


C., ov 


UNITED LIFE 
AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE CO. 


CONCORD, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Vv. STAEHLE, JR., C.L.U., Field Management V. Pres., 














ESTABLISHED 
1913 


Md., Mass., *Mich., 
t., Va. 











My name is Ben. I’m one of thousands of 
boys and girls you have helped by contrib- 
uting to Easter Seals. 

In saying “thanks” for all of us, may I 
ask you to give generously again this year? 
Many of us still need the help that Easter 
Seals make possible. And only through 
your gifts can we look to a future that will 
let us walk, run and play like other kids. 


We're counting on you. Thanks again. 


for hope, opportunity, independence 


Hi there! 
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Z y : 
TOTAL SALES 
1957 
$43,632,269.00 
re 
a ” 
AVERAGE SIZE 
SALE: 1957 
$20,639.00 
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Still Rolling Along 








y, 
2 
ome Guaranteed Reductions 


in premium, each 10%. 


First reduction end of ten years, 
second at end of 20 years... .orig- 
inal premium may be continued, 




















if desired and policy will in due 
course become fully paid-up. a 





A _§. 
SUBSTANDARD TO 
1,000% MORTALITY 

Premium reductions, if elected, 
will apply to class rated 
[, soyeintere extra premiums. 


$ RRS 


WAIVER OF PREMIUM 
(effective to age 60) 

included in all standard issues 

without specific extra charge, 

whether applicant is 

@ a@ man or a woman. 

















THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
of NEw YORK, 


Home Office. 120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
JUdson 6-2370 
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Over a Billion 


in High Gear 


The Manhattan Life’s 


of Insurance in Force 


Reducing Premium 


10-10 PLAN. 


“— 
a 
a = 





‘\ 


HIGH UNIT SALES + LARGE AVERAGE 
PREMIUMS = SIZEABLE COMMISSION 


Minimem issue: $10,000. Maximum: $100,000. Issue ages: 10 te 70, inclusive. Medical examination required. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Investment Dilemmas?—from p. !8 


family management is rooted in the 
emotional forces of love. A man’s 
attitude toward his. business is de- 
tached and impersonal, toward his 
family it is charged with emotional 
energy. In business management the 
profit motive prevails, in family 
management on the other hand, a 
protective attitude coupled with a 
sense of social responsibility and 
prestige. 


It may be misguided training 

which makes out of a life under- 
writer a financial genius determined 
to show financial security in dollars 
and cents when emotional security 
should be discussed. Latest findings 
in depth psychology tell us that what 
a person needs most and is deepest 
in his heart is not the assurance that 
Company A will guarantee x dollars 
more than Company B. What a 
person needs most is the assurance 
that food and shelter will be guar- 
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Executives, 





“Reinsurance Exclusively” 
hold for you? 


Why do so many leading life insurance companies 
choose North American Reassurance when reinsuring 
portions of their risks? ‘The answer is simple. 

They value the special benefits they enjoy by 
associating with North American Re, the world’s 
largest company devoted exclusively to life reinsurance. 
They also value highly the entirely non-competitive 
nature of their relationship with North American. 


Many of these benefits are described in our new 
booklet, entitled, ‘Reinsurance Exclusively.” 
Naturally there’s a copy waiting for you. Between the 
covers is information of real value to you and 


For your complimentary copy simply attach your’ 
personal or business card to this advertisement 


_NORTH AMERICAN — 
REASSURANCE COMPANY 


> 
2 161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


MUrray Hill 7-1870 
Reinsurance Exclusively 


ACCIDENT & SICKNESS * GROUP 














anteed when it will be needed most 
—at old age or in case of premature, 
sudden or slow death. In most 
people, the desire for warmth and 
physical security is stronger than 
the profit motive. Stronger are our 
hidden needs for emotional security 
which we sense if we have a life 
insurance contract with guarantee 
clauses attached to it—which no 
stock can ever provide—if we have 
it in black on white that we or our 
family will not have to leave a home 
which we have learned to love. 
Stronger than our desire to accumu- 
late financial gains which so often 
are merely on paper only, uncon- 
verted into cash, is our desire for 
immortality. 

Deep in his heart, a father wishes 
for more than just continuation of 
an accustomed standard of life for 
his family. What a father wants, so 
depth psychology tells us, is control 
over his family even after his death, 
revealing a subconscious sense of 
power, continued guidance of his 
children in a way he always wanted 
it. If, however, the life underwriter 
permanently stresses how much 
money the insured’s wife will have 
after his death. what a good time 
she will have without him, after he 
is gone, how can this cause a man 
to sign on the dotted line? What 
he really wants, after he is gone, is 
to remain the protector, the provider 
and the comforter of his family- 
and this is a matter of heart and not 
of business brain. 


Always a Cause of Joy 


In business management it is 
proper to strive for the best deal 
available. At the same time, the 
business man is fully aware that 
there is no financial security and the 
element of risk is permanently preva- 
lent. But if we are thinking logically 
and consistently we must admit that 
investment in life.insurance will al- 
ways be a cause of joy—mixed with 
a feeling of regret at not having 
bought enough of it. Because only 
good life insurance can give that 
feeling of inner security we call 
peace of mind. Where can one find 
an investment other than life insur- 


_,ance which—inflation or not—will 
‘\\guarantee up to the last day of one’s 


life an income, maybe not as big as 
anticipated and yet sufficient to live 
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the last years of our life without 
worries over necessary repairs on 
the rental property we own or over 
events which upset stock market and 
stomach alike. 


If one can accept our clear distinc- 
tion between business management 
with investments for profit and fam- 
ily management with investment in 
emotional security, it must logically 
and consistently lead to the ines- 
capable conclusion that there is in 
reality no investment dilemma exist- 
ing. The only investment medium 
which will guarantee not just more 
money but more for your money is 
sufficient life and health insurance. 
Only this will guarantee cash on 
hand when it is needed most to take 
care of lost earning power in case 
of disability through sickness or acci- 
dent, to cover immediate expenses 
in case of death, to provide an in- 
come for the family, education for 
the children, a home that is free and 
clear and a retirement income that 
neither the investor nor his wife 
can outlive. Can there still be an 
investment dilemma ? 


Reprinted from CONSUMER ECONOMICS, 
INC., 115 Forrest Ave., N. E., Atlanta 3, Georgia. 





TERM CREDIT BY-LAW 
CHANGE 


A CHANGE in the term insurance 
credit rule so as to give an applicant 
for the Million Dollar Round Table 
25% credit for all the level term 
written for an initial period of one 
year or longer—either in a term 
policy or as a rider—and 121%4% 
credit for decreasing term written 
for an initial period of one year or 
longer is the most far-reaching 
change in the nineteen by-laws 
amendments recently adopted by a 
mail vote of the Round Table mem- 
bers. All the amendments passed 
by large majorities, the affirmative 
vote, in the aggregate, being about 
thirty to one, The term credit rule 
in recent years has been that level 
term counted for its full face value 
and decreasing term for half, but 
the total of term credit could not 
count for more than $250,000 of the 
required million dollars. The change, 


For March, 1958 





which became effective January 1, 
1958, on business written for 1959 
Round Table qualification, was made 
to effect a reasonable compromise 
between those who have advocated 
eliminating all credit for term insur- 
ance and the rule excluding all term 
above $250,000. It reflects the rela- 
tive rate of term insurance commis- 
sions as compared to those generated 
by permanent insurance. Thus, un- 





der the new rule, an applicant with 
$4 million of level term or $8 million 
of decreasing term could qualify for 
the 1959 Round Table A new sub- 
section is substituted for the one deal- 
ing with term conversions, so as to 
continue the custom of giving full 
credit where term is converted after 
more than a year in force, while 
avoiding duplicate credit on first- 
year conversions. 
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Unique, new DuKane “‘Flip-Top” projector makes every neophyte a 
professional salesman . . . Doubles the effectiveness of your experienced sales 
people! Delivers the message the way you want it, complete with sight 

and sound. Open the lid, plug it in, slide the record in the slot, and the 
Flip-Top starts selling instantly. Ideal for desk-side prospects or small 
groups. Complete with built-in screen. Startling clarity in color or 
black-and-white filmstrip. Top voice fidelity. All for only $99.50 





completely automatic 
sound slidefilm presentation 


with thee MICROMATIC 





FOR SELLING OR FOR TRAINING, the DuKane Micromatic is the industry’s 
standard for quality and performance. Film advances automatically — 
always on cue—triggered by 30/50 cycle impulse. DuKane ‘‘Redi-Wind’”’ 
eliminates film rewinding forever! Shadow-box screen built into carrying 
case, plus plenty of power for big-screen projection. 


DuKane 


CORPORATION 


DuKane Corporation, 
I'm interested in a demonstration in my own office 
of OC Flip-Top ( Micromatic : 


Dept. BIN-38A, St. Charles, Ill. 
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The Franklin Life Insurance Company 


Cuas. E. Becker, Presiwent * Home Orrice: SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


74 years of distinguished service 


Statement of Condition as of January 1, 1958 


Assets... t 


= ee 3°. pp llcet cen. Sg ae 

*LUnited States Covent Bonds . $ 30,512,135.15 

*Other Bonds ... eS 169,543,081 .87 200,055,217.02 Hi h * 

First Mortgage Loans ¢ on Real Estate. -  118,112,400.94 1g points of our 


Federal Housing Administration Real Estate Leon . F 29,333,510.99 


progress during the 


Sin te IS ee eee 20,616,828.33 
(Secured by Legal Reserve) 
Real Estate. . ke 21,168,504.44 year 1957. 
(Including $14,668,019. 7 “a eieanine euntad for investment) 
Premiums in Course of Collection . . . . . . 15,501,218.23 
(Liability included in Reserve) a a 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued . . .. . 2,770,150.08 New Paid Business 
a ee a rs 1,371,412.76 $701 477,179.00 


$419,610,911.70 
Asset Increase 


Liabilities... $43,836,056.19 
Legal Reserve on Outstanding Contracts . . . . $331,018,640.00 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance . . . . 8,212,637.60 Increase in Reserves 
Other Policyowners’ Funds . . . . « « «+ 26,029,506.68 $33,337,981.00 
Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1958 . . . . . 2,455,000.00 ; 
I ee ee ee ee 698,880.84 
ems. a Se oe Foe oe 2,934,853.39 Increase in Surplus Funds 
eras cs ke ee ee ee $7,400,000.00 
$373,460,911.70 
Payments to policyowners and 
Surplus Funds... Meee PRG 
beneficiaries during year 
CON er on as es ee $26,625,580.70 


Cenee Sas... ss es 30,540,625.00 46, 150,000.00 


$419,610,911.70 Payments to policyowners and 
beneficiaries since 1884, 
plus funds currently held 
for their benefit 


Insurance in force over $2,800,000,000 $600,405,195.88 


THE LARGEST LEGAL RESERVE STOCK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY IN THE 
UNITED STATES DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO THE UNDERWRITING 
OF ORDINARY AND ANNUITY PLANS 


*Bonds are valued as prescribed by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 
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Home Office and Fiele« 








Acacia Mutual: George Edlund has been 
promoted to unit manager at Baltimore 
branch. 


Aetna Life: Max D. Shriver, home office 
field supervisor, has been named general 
agent at Kansas City succeeding Richard 
M. Fee, who became associated as a part- 
ner with A. H. Hiatt, Jr., Minneapolis 
general agency. 


Alinco Life: J. Reuben Darr, CLU, for- 
merly superintendent of agencies for 
Bankers Security Life, has been appointed 
manager of this company, which is a sub- 
sidiary of Associates Investment Company, 
and will also supervise the consumer 
credit activities of Associates. 


All American Life: Richard C. Malone, 
CLU, and W. Bruce Olds have been 
named agency builders for Colorado and 
Kansas City-vicinity (Mo.), respectively. 

Edward M. Harris, formerly attorney 
in A&S legal dept. of Continental Casu- 
alty, has joined the home office staff as 
agency administrator and George Wester- 
mann appointed statistician in IBM dept. 


American General Life: Gerald K. Hall 
has been appointed manager of Omaha 


agency. 


American Income: Colon McK. Crawford 
has been appointed general agent for 
Tyler (Texas) area. 


American Life: John H. King, Jr., has 
been appointed superintendent at Phila- 
delphia branch. 


Atlantic Life: Stanley D. Smith, Jr., has 
been promoted to assistant agency direc- 
tor. 


Bankers Life (lowa): Delberxt L. Barnett, 
formerly Los Angeles brokerage manager 
for Occidental Life, and James E. Doell, 
formerly superintendent of agencies for 
Tennessee Life, have been appointed 
managers of new agencies established at 
San Francisco and Austin (Texas), re- 
spectively. 

Alvin K. Hottle has been named super- 
visor of the Portland group office. 


Bankers National: William H. Hackett, 
formerly supervisor of sales promotion 
and advertising for American Insurance 
Group and previously managing editor 
for Spectator, has been named director 
of sales promotion and advertising. 

_ Brudno & Bailey, Inc., financial serv- 
ices div., of Westfield, N. ]., has been 
appointed to handle advertising and sales 
promotion. 


Benefit Ass'n of Railway: New agencies 
established by commercial div. and their 
general agents are: Louis D. Berenson, 
Minnesota; Bertram Gladstone, Kansas; 
and Richard A. Brown, Rhode Island. 


Business Men's: Julian H. Craven and 
Glen R. O’Laverty have been named 
branch managers at San Antonio (Texas) 
and Bluffton (Ind.), both were previously 
district offices. 
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Capitol Life (Cole.): John F. Schallen- 
berger and Carl E. Klitgaard have been 
added to agency dept. as agency super- 
visors. 


Central Standard: Robert O. Shepler, 
CLU, formerly with The Maccabees, has 
been appointed agency director. 


Columbian Mutual (N. Y.): Arthur J. 
Kern, formerly manager of accident-sick- 
ness underwriting dept. for Inter-Ocean 
Ins. Co., has been appointed as director 
of underwriting dept. 


Columbian National: John G. Khouri, 
CLU, has been appointed manager of a 
new Boston branch office. 


Connecticut General: Anthony G. Har- 
greaves, formerly with Cravens, Dargan & 
Co., has been named district group man- 
ager in Seattle, and John H. Todd ap- 
pointed district manager in Harrisburg, 
Pa. Named group pension representatives: 
Robert H. Dunphy, Hartford; John R. 
Hammond, Buffalo; and Richard G. 
Hight, Baltimore. 

Managers appointed: Joseph S$. Can- 
nava, Albany branch; John D. Gavan, 
Charlotte brokerage agency; Creed L. 
‘Ford, Jr., life dept. of A. C. Prendergast 
& Co. in Dallas; Raymond J. Mals, Cleve- 
land branch; and Roland J. Russell, Jr., 
Toledo branch. 


Connecticut Mutual: General agent 
Michael P. Massad, CLU, has been trans- 
ferred to Dallas succeeding Lloyd Silber- 
berger, CLU, and is replaced at Oklahoma 
City by William E. Branham, CLU. 


Continental Assurance: Julius S. Brown, 
assistant superintendent of agencies-Pa- 
cific Coast dept., has been appointed 
manager of San Francisco branch office. 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): A second agency 
has been established in Boston with Ed- 
ward L. Tappert appointed manager. 
Unit managers, their locations 

agencies: Alexander M. Stevens, 
York, N. Y. (W. J. Dunsmore, CLU); 
Harold L. Sturdevant, Missoula, Mont. 
(Joseph S. Persha, CLU, Great Falls); 
Donald A. Thoms, Downey, Cal. (Wayne 
A. Fitzgerald, CLU, Long Beach); Paul R. 
Unruh, Peoria, Ill. (Fred G. Holderman, 
Jr.); Roger Z. Von Ost, New York, N. Y. 
(Robert L. Wenzlaff, CLU); Charles G. 
Willard, Covina, Cal. (George W. Holt); 
Wayne G. Waggoner, Jacksonville, Fla. 
(A. R. Cassidy, CLU); J. Leonard Berger, 
Uniontown, Pa. (John D. Kennon, Pitts- 
burgh); Harold W. McKevitt, Jr., Rich- 
mond, Cal. and Varnell O. Padgett, Oak- 
land (Samuel W. Coombs, CLU, Oak- 
land); William J. Miranda, Cheyenne 
(Luke F. Cowan); Donald M. Pankhard, 
Bellevue, Wash. (R. W. Berlin, Seattle); 
Melvin. Tasley, Chicago (Murray R. 
Riskin); and John T. Webber, Boston 
(Laurens. F. Bruno). 


and 
New 


Equitable Life (lowa): Charles H. 
Everett, CLU, formerly agency manager 
in Atlanta for Provident Mutual, has been 
appointed superintendent of agencies. 
Robert A. Alford, CLU, formerly vice 
president-director of agencies of American 
Heritage Life, has been named home office 
field supervisor. 


Federal Life (Ill): Gene J. Quirini, for- 
merly with Allstate Ins. Co., has assumed 
the responsibilities as advertising and 
publicity director replacing Thomas 
Johnson. 


Fidelity Mutual: Willard R. Wampler, 
Jr., has been advanced to a general agent 
and placed in charge of the new San 
Diego agency. 

Robert L. Mayes has been appointed 
supervisor of agencies at home office. 


First Colony: A separate group insurance 
department has been established under 
the direction of Edward T. Kirkeby, who 
becomes manager. 


Franklin Life: Robert A. Schlangen and 
William E. DeJong have been appointed 
general agents at Winter Park (Fla.) and 
Sheldon (Iowa), respectively. 

George O. Panzer has been appointed 
area manager in Fremont, Neb. 


General American: Group actuary Ray 
Ely has been given direct supervision 
over the group actuarial dept., group 
underwriting dept. and group adminis- 
tration dept. while Stanley Cocklin has 
been named group secretary and will 
work with Mr. Ely and both will report 
to group div. vice president Winburne 
M. Paris. Myron Drummond has been 
advanced to manager of group under- 
writing dept. succeeding Mr. Cocklin and 
Raymond F. Houseman elevated to head 
the group actuarial dept., while Howard 
H. Brightman has been appointed acting 
assistant manager of latter dept. Russell 
Yaeger has been appointed manager of 
the group administration dept. succeed- 
ing William Scharinghaus, necessitated by 
ill health, but he will be available for 
consultation on group matters and be- 
comes supervisor of claim instruction. 

A system of regional group offices is 
to be set up (7 in all) decentralizing 
group sales and service now handled in 
home office. The first has been established 
in St. Louis under the direction of re- 
gional group manager George Denton 
with Leslie Parker as regional office su- 
pervisor and will include the following 
district group offices: St. Louis (John T. 
Hermen, manager, and Daniel F. Moon, 
assistant manager); Kansas City (Edward 
Eckhoff, manager); Oklahoma City (Frank 
H. Sleeper, manager); and Memphis 
(Walter R. Miller, manager). 

Ernest T. Mickey and Philip J. Anza- 
lone have been appointed associate dis- 
trict group managers at Atlanta and Los 
Angeles, respectively. Thomas H. Stewart 
has been named assistant district group 
manager for Chicago. 

(Continued. on the next page) 

























Field Appointments—Continued 


Great-West Life: Supervisors appointed: 
J. B. Benneian and R. A. a. CLU, at 
Cleveland; R. B. Jones and J. T. Macon 
at Detroit; and P. J. Scanlan, northern 
Alberta branch in Edmonton. 


Guardian Life: Frederick R. —s 
Jr., formerly Dallas general agent 
Franklin Life, has been named manager 
in Columbia, S. C. Allan W. Sones, for- 
merly president of Cedarbrook Realty 
Co., has been appointed manager of a 
second agency in Philadelphia. 


Home Life (N. Y.): New managers 
named: Thorvald W. Johnson, Minneapo- 
lis, George L. Thomas, new agency in 
Cleveland; -and Chester Bernie, Los 
Angeles. Advanced to assistant managers: 


Alfred S. Bright, CLU, New York-Oshin 
agency, and William B. Wallace, Ill, at 
Washington, D. C. 


Independence Life (Cal.): James W. 
Carter has been appointed manager of 
ordinary administration dept. 


pr as Life: Frank W. Whaley and 
Lowell A. Lysaker have been TN gg come 
general agents in Minneapolis Paul 
area and Pelican Rapids (Mich.), respec- 
tively. 


John Hancock: Harold E. Boone, assist- 
ant manager—bond dept., Oliver F. Ames 
and William P. Ripley, analysts in indus- 
trial investments, were elected assistant 
treasurers. New assistant secretaries: John 
E. Ryder, assistant manager of home office 
services dept., and Harold I. Proctor, who 
was promoted to manager of home office 
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collection dept. 
Moriarty, retired. 


succeeding Lester 4. 


Kansas City Life: Hugh 4. Klein has 
been appointed general agent in Chicago 
and Lake, DuPage and Cook counties, Ill. 


Life & Casualty: J. L. Hill, Anaheim 
(Cal.) manager, has been appointed man- 
ager of the Nashville life district succeed- 
ing Frank C. Womack, retired. J. W. 
Davis, Arkarsas state supervisor, has been 
named manager at El Dorado replacing 
H. S. Hardee, retired. 


Life of N. A.: Herbert T. Greene, CLU, 
formerly with John Hancock in charge 
of advanced underwriting in general 
agency dept., has been named director of 
training. Philip A. Turberg, formerly 
with N. Y. Life, has been named assistant 
actuary. 

Managers appointed: Stephen M. Chase 
(formerly an assistant manager for Trav- 
elers) at Pittsburgh, Pa.; Arthur C. Beau- 
mont, Jr., (formerly Detroit agency su- 
pervisor for Aetna Life) at Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; Vernon J. Johntry, CLU, (for- 
merly brokerage manager for Guardian 
Life) at Los Angeles; Don L. Tenney 
(formerly San Francisco manager for Con- 
tinental Assur.) at San Francisco; and 
Robert B. Bolt (formerly an assistant 
manager for Travelers) at San Jose. 

New service offices opened and _ their 
managers are: Atlanta, Ga., Harry L. 
Richardson, Jr., CLU; Des Moines, lowa, 
Edward W. Bird; Los Angeles, Collis /. 
Roundy, Jr.; and Salt Lake City, Everett 
Holbrook. 


Life of Va.: Home office promotions: 
William L. Bramble and J. Maurice Mil- 
ler, Jr., to assistant general counsels; Dr. 
Howard M. McCue, Jr., to associate medi- 
cal director; and Dr. John B. Bullock to 
assistant medical director. Assistant secre- 
taries elected: J. Marvin Watson, Jr., 
assistant manager—bond div.; E. Wellford 
Britton and William D. Butler, inspectors 
of mortgage loan div. 

Charles C. Fleming, editor and assistant 
vice president, has retired and assistant 
secretary Robert B. Lancaster succeeds 
him as editor. 


Li in Nati I: G. E. Cohen and J. | 
Bassett have been appointed supervisors 
in the R. C. O’Connor Agency in Balti- 
more, and James L. Forman as supervisor 
in Glenn G. Lamar Agency in Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

D. H. Pritt has been named general 
agent in Jackson, Mich. 





Maccabees: 4/ Staeheli, a former part- 
ner of Woodward & Fondiller, Inc., New 
York, has been appointed as assistant to 
the president, George Shelley. 


Manhattan Life: Hobert E. Brake, Jr. 
formerly with Provident Mutual, has been 
appointed general agent at Sioux City, 
lowa. 

Mrs. Pauline Sturdivant has_ becn 
named brokerage supervisor by Walter H. 
Knox, Jr. general agent at Midland, 
Texas. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Fred T. Googins, 
Jr, and James R. Martin have been 
named second vice presidents. J. Walter 
Reardon has been appointed associate 
director of sales promotion. 

Bruce MacFarlane, associate director of 
group sales, has been appointed regional 
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group sales, has been appointed regional 


Herbert S. Woods, who wished to devote 
more time to personal production and 
will now: be district group manager in 
Boston. office. William C. Gibson has 
been advanced to associate director of 
group pensions div. 


Macauley & Associates, C. A.: This 
Detroit firm of actuarial consultants has 
appointed H. J. McLaurin as president 
and Richard Roeder as vice president- 
actuary. 


Metropolitan Life: Second vice president 
Reginald R. Lawrence has been placed in 
charge of field management, while sec- 
ond vice president Karl H. Kreder has 
heen put in charge of personnel opera- 
tions at the home office and is succeeded 
as head of the field training div. by 
\lexander Hutchinson, who was advanced 
to. second vice president. Charles B. 
Haverin was appointed third vice presi- 
dent in home office personnel and Walter 


E. Hollenbeck was named assistant vice” 


president and secretary to the board of 
directors. 

James E. Stretch, Fort Lauderdale dis- 
trict manager, succeeds Mr. Hutchinson 
as superintendent of agencies—southwest- 
ern and Charles L. Pate elevated to su- 
perintendent of agencies—Great Lakes. 


Monarch Life (Mass.): Promoted to gen- 
eral agents: Jean B. Sarchet at Spokane, 
Wash.; Donald G. Elkins, Roanoke, Va.; 
John B. English, Chicago, Ill.; and Rob- 
ert E. Wooster, Rochester, N. Y. 


Monumental Life: Charles L. Hayes has 
been appointed an assistant secretary. 


Mutual of N. Y.: Promotions in securities 
investment dept.: John L. Chatellier and 
J. W. Jackson, assistant directors of in- 
vestments; Arthur H. Hanf and Charles 
E. Gelardi, investment specialists. Ad- 
vanced to home office posts for special 
managerial training: Charles H. Cory 
(Detroit-Brubaker agency); Dudley Dow- 
ell, Jr. (Kansas City); M. Bruce Goshorn 
(San Francisco); Gregory G. Fosmos (Oak- 
land); Hallett W. Mapp (Richmond); and 
Glenn D. Taylor (Pasadena). 

_ Charles W. Baechel, assistant manager 
in Akron, Ohio, has been appointed man- 
ager at Des Moines succeeding Benny A. 
Maynard, relinquishing managerial duties 
due to ill health. 


Mutual Trust: George S. Wemyss, agency 
supervisor-office manager for Boston’s 
Grof Agency, has been appointed general 
agent in Portland, Me. 


National Life (V#.): George W. Frank, 
formerly assistant manager of New York 
Life (Rochester), and Graham W. McCal- 
lie have been appointed general agents 
at Rochester and Columbus (Ohio), re- 
spectively. Mr. McCallie succeeds Truman 
H. Cummings, retired. 


Nationwide: Walter T. Bradley, director 
of sales training, has been appointed to 
newly-created position of group insurance 
sales manager. 


New England Life: The methods-proced- 
ures dept. has been expanded in anticipa- 
“on of the installation of a new Univac 
ll next year with the following promoted: 
William H. Climo, electronic methods- 
procedures manager; David W. Foster, 
ordinary methods-procedures manager; 
Kenneth B. Goetchius, electronic data 
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processing manager; Howard D. Kimball, 
group methods-procedures manager; Loyd 
C. Osborn and Charles W. Torrey, senior 
methods-procedures analysts. 

Robert B. Armstrong, director of agen- 
cies, has been named general agent 
in Philadelphia succeeding Caspar W. 
Haines, who requested managerial relief 
but will remain to do personal produc- 
tion. The Sacramento district agency has 
been raised to general agency status with 
district manager J. Keith Williams be- 
coming general agent. General agent Ed- 
ward G. Mura, who requested relief from 
management responsibilities but will con- 
tinue full time on personal clientele, has 
been replaced as Kansas City manager by 


Frank E. Brennan, CLU, St. Louis agency 
supervisor. 

Robert H. Schacht, CLU, has been 
moved to Toledo (Ohio) as manager suc- 
ceeding James W. Kennedy, who is giving 
up management responsibilities but will 
remain with agency on personal produc- 
tion. Charles J. Lamb, supervisor in J. 
Hicks Baldwin Agency in Washington, 
has been transferred to home office to 
replace Mr. Schacht as assistant director 
of agencies. 

Stuart G. Hall, formerly with John 
Hancock, has been appointed district 
group representative in New York. 


(Continued on the next page) 








Field Appointments—Continued 


New York Life: E. J. Anderson has been 
promoted to second vice president in 
charge of administration of group dept. 
and is replaced as regional group man- 
ager—northeast by William Harford. 
H. Roy Johnson, assistant district group 
manager in Philadelphia, succeeds Mr. 
Harford in charge of New York City 
downtown group office. 

General manager appointments: John 
T. DeBardeleben, Knoxville; newly-estab- 
lished offices—C. Alexander Smith, Fort 
Lauderdale, William H. Creamer, III, 
Towson, Md., and Donald W. Schug, East 
Orange, N. J.; and Ralph W. Thomas at 
Mobile, changed from district office to 
general office. 

James A. Canull has been appointed 
district manager of new Winston-Salem 
district office. 


North American Life (Can.): E. Morton 
and T. S. McEwen, CLU, have been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager in 
charge of agencies and director of agen- 
cies, respectively, following retirement of 
E. H. Hanley, assistant general manager 
in charge of agencies. 


North American Life (Ill.): Wesley E. 
Hardin has been promoted to director 
of training. 


Northwestern Mutual: John H. Jamison 
has been appointed general agent at Chi- 
cago succeeding the firm of Jamison & 
Phelps. Nelson D. Phelps asked relief 
of agency responsibilities but will con- 
tinue to be associated with the agency. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Allan R. Cos- 
burn has been promoted to assistant 
regional manager in Toronto group office. 
Michael F. Barnes, Toronto branch man- 
ager, was elected a second vice president 
and will take charge of Canadian opera- 
tions. 


Ohio National: E. Howard Haworth has 
been appointed general agent in Denver. 


Pacific Mutual: Frederick A. Beyer has 
been promoted to manager at Chicago 
and is replaced as manager at Cincinnati 
by Gerald P. Harrison, home office repre- 
sentative in Detreit. 


Pan-American: Richard M. Fridley has 
been promoted to assistant actuary, Irwin 
H. Fust advanced to superintendent of 
agencies—southeast, and J. Vernon Rich- 
ardson elevated to manager—group serv- 
ice dept. Oscar G. Garza, formerly adver- 
tising manager of La Provincial—Cia. 
Gral. de Seguros, S. A., has been appointed 
sales promotion supervisor—Latin Ameri- 
can dept. 

Norman F. Hodgins has been named 
regional group manager for New Orleans 
and surrounding area. 


Pioneer Mutual: Philip C. Maragos and 
O. K. Sather have been appointed general 
agents of new agencies in Denver (Colo.) 
and Helena (Mont.), respectively. 


Postal Life Ins.: George J]. Meuschke, 
field supervisor, has been appointed gen- 
eral agent for central Missouri. The 
agency staff includes John A. Gross, spe- 
cial agent, and Virginia Diel, secretary- 
cashier. 


Prudential: Associate actuary Alan M. 
Thaler was elected to second vice presi- 
dency and Walter L. Reynolds to assistant 
actuary. John B. Stoddart, Jr., former 
U. S. attorney—southern [Illinois dist., 
joins the staff as an assistant general 
counsel. 

Bruce H. Saler has been appointed di- 
rector of ordinary agencies in charge of 
Northeastern operations, which offices will 
move to American Mutual Liab. Ins. Co. 
Building in Boston this summer. 

Burton G. Brazier has been promoted to 
manager of Murray Hill agency in. New 
York City succeeding William R. Israel, 
named to head newly-established Vineland 
(N. J.) agency. Joseph P. Twyford has 
been named manager of Ridgewood dis- 


EXCEPTIONAL 
ACTUARIAL OPPORTUNITY 


e Must be Fellow, Actuarial Society. 


e Should have background of Company experience. 
Preferably under 40 years of age. 


e Unusual opportunity for qualifying applicant, with 
fast-growing mid-west company. 


All communications strictly confidential. 


Box 
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trict office in Brooklyn succeeding Theo. 
dore O. Bohner, appointed head of Mel- 
rose district in Bronx replacing James I. 
Meehan, retired. Earl H. Herbein has 
been appointed manager at Uniontown 
(Pa.) succeeding R. Clair Wheeling, who 
assumes a similar position in Scranton. 

William R. Duffel was advanced to di- 
rector of ordinary agencies at western 
home office and was succeeded as San 
Francisco manager by Herb Schilbe, who 
in turn was replaced at San Joaquin 
Valley agency in Fresno by Jack Boone. 
Nat Barocas, CLU, Seattle brokerage man- 
ager, has succeeded Mr. Boone as Port- 
land (Ore.) manager. 


Retail Credit Co.: William C. Perry was 
elected secretary and treasurer succeeding 
Louis S. Brooke, retired, and William J. 
Holmes elected vice president and asso- 
ciate operating manager. Earl W. Williams 
has been promoted to assistant operating 
manager in charge of operating—organiza- 
tion dept. 


Rosenbaum & Associates, Paul: Edward 
H. Becker has been appointed vice presi- 
dent of this Philadelphia firm of employee 
benefit plan consultants. 


Security-Connecticut Life: General agt. 
Donald W. Wood has established his new 
office at 5740 E. Pine St., Tulsa, Okla. 


Security Mutual (N. Y.): William F. 
Tallmadge, who formerly represented 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield, has been 
named group representative. 

Howard D. Brown, auditor, has resigned 
to accept the position of executive vice 
president of Harold D. Farber, Inc., the 
company’s agency in Buffalo, N. Y. 


Standard Insurance: Ben J. Corsetti has 
been transferred from Portland (Ore.) 
and appointed agency manager of the new 
San Jose (Cal.) office. 


State Mutual Life: Raymond N. Hayes, 
Jr., formerly with Paul Revere Life, has 
been appointed manager of sickness-acci- 
dent claims dept.—law div. 

Managers appointed: Lewis H. Moore, 
Jr., promoted at Burlington, Vt.; Norman 
L. Horner at San Francisco replacing 
Charles H. Biesel, CLU, continuing with 
agency in personal production; and Stan- 
ley J. Rosenthal at Louisville, Ky., succeed- 
ing Alexander Hartzman, who becomes 
general agent emeritus; and John W. 
Frost at Portland, Ore. 

Timothy W. Foley has relinquished his 
general agency duties to become director 
of brokerage sales, a newly-created post, 
in the 370 Lexington Ave. Agency (New 
York City). 


Travelers: Life, accident & health lines: 
Brokerage managers named—Dewey M. 
Kantz, Chicago; Robert L. Hutchinson 
(Park Ave.) New York; and Shelley A. 
Grover, Houston, Texas. Field supervisors 
promoted to assistant managers—Stewart 
S. Baker, Bridgeport, Conn.; George K. 
Salt, Miami, Fla.; Robert C. Bridgegum, 
Camden, N. J.; Robert C. Herklots, Provi- 
dence, R. I.; Dennis L. Bales, Jr., Rayford 
L. Bolin and John F. Maika, Dallas; John 
D. Arinder, Houston; William D. Han- 
cock, Lubbock; Eugene H. Bult, Salt Lake 
City; James R. Bryant, Jr., Richmond, V2.; 
William T. Stinchcomb, Milwaukee; 
Samuel A. Hughes, Toronto; Alistair R. 
Michie, Calgary; and Walter R. Tweddell, 
Quebec. Assistant managers transferred— 
Allan J. Urquhart from Springfield to 
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Washington, D. C.; Ernest G. Schlanbusch 
from Spokane, Wash., and Gerrit J. Van 
Westenbrugge, II, from Grand Rapids to 
Chicago; Woodie R. Ivey from Dallas to 
Fort Worth; Edgerly E. Watts from Des 
Moines to Cedar Rapids; Wallace L. 
Sandberg from Minneapolis to Detroit; 
and John S. Smith from Newark to 
Trenton, N. J. Agency service representa- 
tives 2 ge - a to field supervisors—Ron- 
ald K. Ehrke, San Francisco; Curtis L. 
Hackworth, Denver; Alan C. Johnson, 
Hartford; Ralph O. Osteen, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; Andrew J. Bedsole, Atlanta; George 
A. Ensign, Chicago; Ralph L. Krone, 
Wichita, Kan.; Earl H. Bell, New Orleans; 
Otis N. Harten,. Jr., Detroit; Ross E. Hall, 
Manchester, N. H.; Craig W. Diebolt, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Albert M. Campbell, Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Donald S. Laughlin, Jr., 
Boston; Hal G. Tippett, Columbus, O.; 
John B. McCreary, Erie, Ja; E. Karl 
Anderson, Dallas; James C. Hopkins, 
Houston; James C. Thomas, Milwaukee; 
and William A. Neen, Vancouver, B. C. 
Field supervisors transferred—Robert C. 
Stanhope from South Bend to Indian- 
apolis and Harvey A. Culpepper from 
Charlotte to Raleigh, N. C. Agency serv- 
ice representatives transferred—David A. 
Crockett from Fresno to San Francisco; 
William R. Lysinger from Providence, 
R. I. to Washington, D. C.; Sydney J. 
Allen, Jr., from Grand Rapids to Atlanta, 
Ga.; and Robert K. Brown from Grand 
— to (42nd St.) New York City. 
Field supervisors appointed—Hartzell A. 
McDaniel at San Antonio; Robert S. 
Becker, Chicago; and J. Larry Robertson, 
Wichita. Agency service representatives 
appointed—Frank M. Strong, Calgary, 
Alberta; John E. Atkins, Little Rock, Ark.; 
John J. Matsock, Detroit; William N. 
Depuy, Boston; John A. Hazlett, Buffalo; 
Lewis G. DeMent, Atlanta; and Donald 
W. Wallace, Des Moines. 

The Trenton (N. J.) agency and service 
office is now located at 436 State St. 

Group dept. appointments: Named dis- 
trict group supervisors and also super- 
visors in their respective branches—James 
B. Tucker, Birmingham, Ala.; Robert E. 
Vigneau, Dayton, O.; Verner Rieck, Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Robert E. McCubbin, New 
Orleans; Carl J. Van Heuit, Oakland, Cal.; 
Walter C. Blaney, Rochester, N. Y.; A. 
Craig Holder, Sacramento, Cal.; Chester 
C. Aronson, Jr., St. Paul, Minn.; George E. 
Grant, Toledo, O.; Raymond J. Regan, 
Washington, D. C.; Arch E. Paterson, 
Wichita, Kan.; James W. Tarter, Chicago; 
and Acker E. Young (Independence Sq.) 
Philadelphia. Promoted to assistant dis- 
trict group supervisors—David P. Harris, 
George D. Johnson and John E. Gilmore, 
Chicago; Harry C. Trent, Cincinnati, O.; 
David F. Kidney, Jr. Cleveland, 0O.; 
Charles E. Stowell and John H. Sutton, 
Detroit; William J. Desmond, Jr., Hart- 
ford; Harry L. Ewell, Houston; George D. 
Hankins, Jacksonville, Fla.; Marvin E. 
Herbst and Richard T. Raymond, Los 
Angeles; Charles A. S. Hatfield, Jr., Man- 
chester, N. H.; Samuel B. May, Milwau- 
kee; Sydney E. Payne, Montreal, and Al- 
fred E. Pinard, Ottawa, Can.; Donald L. 
James, Reading, Pa.; Jack T. Johns, San 
Antonio, Tex.; and Roger C. Peterson, 
San Francisco. Promoted to group su- 
pervisors: John W. Curry, Boston; Robert 
W. Gerrard, Buffalo, N. Y.; Robert P. 
Wye, Charlotte, N. C.; Paul N. Holbrook, 
Brooks R. Joslin, Robert E. Smith and 
William R. Melms, Chicago; Elmer L. 
Stauss, Cleveland, O.; Daniel E. Nyberg, 
Des Moines; James T. Moynihan, Detroit; 
Fred M. Whitaker, Los Angeles; John R. 
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Hillen, Milwaukee; Richard D. Narum, 
Minneapolis; Algie F. Andrews, Newark, 
N. J.; Robert G. Craver, New Orleans; 
Roland J. Bessette, Robert L. Chabert, 
Francis A. LeFurgy, Jr., Charles A. Schoen- 
ster and Raymond P. Simpson, Jr., (80 
John St.) New York City; Robert A. La- 
Plant, Pittsburgh; Charles F. Finley, 
Richmond, Va.; Norman C. Harris, San 
Francisco; Alvin E. Amman, Seattle, Wash.; 
Clair E. Bishop, South Bend, Ind.; George 
C. Rapp, Totedo, O.; and John E. Taylor, 
Worcester, Mass. Group supervisors trans- 
ferred—John R. Houser from Los Angeles 
to Phoenix, Ariz., and Robert Novitzky 
from San Francisco to Fresno, Cal. Ed- 
ward E. Burrows was named supervisor 
of group pensions at 80 John St., New 
York City. 


Trimbur, Inc., Paul J.: John J. Griffith, 
formerly with the group dept. of Bankers 
Life of Iowa, has been appointed man- 
ager of the new life, group and pension 
dept. of this Pittsburgh, Pa., concern. 


Union Central: Fred W. Gusweiler was 
elected a second vice president and assigned 
duties in connection with the expansion, 
recruitment and agency supervision pro- 
gram. His successor as manager at Co- 
lumbus is Harry J. Ryan, CLU, home 
office agency coordinator. 


Union Labor: Peter J. McDonald has been 
appointed director of public relations re- 
placing John S. Lutz, who has joined the 
agency staff. 


Union Mutual: Alfred F. Patton, formerly 
claims manager for Berkshire Life, has 
been appointed director of claims. Stan- 
wood E. Fisher has been promoted to 
claims manager. David F. Whorf has 
been promoted to unit manager and will 
be associated with Fred Jordan, agency 
manager. 


United American (Ga.): District man- 
agers appointed in Florida: Garth D. Guy, 
Jacksonville; Leo Crutchfield, Tallahassee; 
and Tony Sacco, St. Petersburg. 


United of Omaha: Named general agents 
in Minnesota: James A. Robb, Jr., Minne- 
apolis; Robert Owen, St. Paul; A. E. 
Richey, Rochester; and Vernon Dahlke, 
Duluth. C. R. Kate, veteran Minnesota 
general agent, has retired. 


United States Life: Named _ general 
agents: William E. Mulliken, formerly a 
district group manager with Mass. Mu- 
tual, at St. Louis, Mo.; Jack Miller at 
Herkimer, N. Y.; and Ira R. Jones at 
LaGrange, IIl. 

General agency appointments: North 
American Co., Denver (Hugh U. Shockley, 
vice president and agency principal); 
Chuck Murphy Co., Minneapolis; and 
Cathcart & Maxfield, Inc., St. Paul, Minn. 
(James D. Anderson, agency principal). 


Valley Forge Life: Henry K. Hotarek has 
been named agency supervisor of this life 
affiliate of American Casualty Group. 


Western Life (Mont.): Appointments at 
home office of St. Paul Fire & Marine— 
Merritt R. Gamache, formerly St. Paul 
agency supervisor for Penn Mutyal, has 
been appointed superintendent of agen- 
cies; Robert L. Utne, CLU, named re- 
gional sales vice president assisted by 
Robert O. Baker, brokerage supervisor of 
newly-created regional sales office. Gilbert 
A. Sawyer has been appointed regional 
sales vice president in Dallas. 


Woodmen Accident: 4. Douglas Ander- 
son, formerly Louisville district group su- 
pervisor for Provident Life, has been 
appointed group sales manager. 


Woodmen of World (Neb.): H. C. 
Fabian has been appointed southwest 
fraternal representative. Virginia state 
manager C. G. Lamb will now cover east 
Virginia. District managers advanced to 
state managers: J. L. Knight (Cornelia, 
Ga.) for north Georgia replacing Mr. 
Fabian; Paul H. Smith (Roanoke, Va.) 
for southwest Virginia; W. T. Barrett 
(Cincinnati) for southwest Ohio; W. O. 
Conner (Louisville, Ky.) for south Missis- 
sippi. 
(Continued on the next page) 





sales 


Aetna Life: New individual life insur- 
ance written in 1957 was $543 million, 
bringing the total amount in force to 
$3,925 million. New insurance sold on 
group life and employee insurance plans 
came to $1,536 million. Insurance in 
force in the group dept. increased $1,945 
million to $16,868 million. 


All American Life & Cas.: Life volume 
written during 1957 was $42,047,193, in- 
cluding group life of $4,421,000. New 
accident-sickness premiums written were 
$1,275,541. 


American National: Total paid new 
business for 1957 was $691,772,004, exclu- 
sive of any credit or group sales. Ordinary 
life volume ($505,450,484) represents a 
gain of 46% over total of such business 
paid for in 1956 ($346,114,083). New busi- 
ness submitted during first two weeks of 
January totaled over $32 million con- 
trasted with a total of just over $28 
million for same two weeks of 1956. 


Columbus Mutual: In 1957 paid-for pro- 
duction ($65,406,162) and total insurance 
in force ($479,919,138) both showed an 
increase of 7% over 1956. 


Confederation Life: In 1957 $182,200,000 
of individual policies and $79,200,000 of 
group were sold and total insurance in 
force at year end reached $1,953,938,014. 
Sales of $261,466,572 represented an in- 
crease of $27,744,761 with individual pol- 
icies rising by $15,263,128 and group pol- 
icies by $12,481,633. 


Connecticut Mutual: New life insurance 
paid was $460,467,823 when the books 
were closed on 1957, $30,357,301 over 1956. 
Total insurance in force rose by a record 
$283 million to $3,680 million ai year’s 
end. 


Employees Security: Insurance in force 
has reached $12,730,588. 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): Passed the $30 
billion mark in life insurance in force 
during December, an increase of about 
12% over 1956. New paid ordinary life 
business during first 11 months of 1957 
totaled $1,542,515,000. 


Equitable Life (lowa): In 1957 a total 
of $166,216,320 was attained by new paid 
life insurance, representing a gain of 


9.9% over 1956. Total life insurance in 
force increased to a record high of $1,570,- 
397,677 


Franklin Life: New sales of $701 million 
were recorded during 1957, an increase 
of $100 million over the previous year. 


Great-West Life: Life insurance sales 
reached $408,600,000 by end of December 
while annuity sales were $101,300,000 for 
the year. At the end of the year life 
insurance and annuity business in force 
totaled $3,836,000,000, a gain of $436,- 
600,000 during 1957. 


Guarantee Mutual: Life sales for 1957 
totaled $73 million, representing an in- 
crease of 36% over 1956. Insurance in 
force reached $426 million. 


Home Life (N. Y.): The books closed on 
1957 with combined ordinary and group 
life production totaling $232,200,000. Or- 
dinary production of $198,200,000 topped 
1956 figures of $173,300,000 by 14.4%. 
Group life insurance put in force during 
1957 totaled $34 million, an increase of 
12% over 1956 total. 


Jefferson Standard: Reports record sales 
in 1957 as $229,822,210, bringing insur- 
ance in force to $1,708,566,863 as of De- 
cember 31. , 


Lincoln National: Total life insurance 
issued during 1957 was $1,350 million, of 
which more than $325 million was new 
group insurance. New life insurance is- 
sued during the year exceeded 1956 by 
more than $105 million, while insurance 
in force increased more than $705 million 
bringing total at year end to $8,730 mil- 
lion, of which $1,450 million was group. 


Manufacturers Life: New business for 
1957. amounted to $380 million and total 
insurance business in force now stands 
at more than $2.6 billion. New business 
in the United States totaled $117 million 
and in force now exceeds $777 million. 


Massachusetts Mutual: Ordinary busi- 
ness in November amounted to $60,328,- 
500, or 7.1% more than November, 1956. 
Group life business totaled $11,019,674, 
bringing the 1l-month total to more than 
$174 million compared to $121.4 million 
for corresponding 11 months of 1956. 


Monumental Life: Celebrates 100th Anni- 
versary with total insurance in force in 
excess of $1 billion. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Sales of life insur 
ance in 1957 totaled $407,704,457, an in. 
crease of over $21 million over previous 
year, and group insurance sales were 
reported at $17,390,517 for the first yea: 
of the group dept.’s operation. 


Mutual of N. Y.: Total life insurance 
issued for 1957 was $826,800,000 ($719.- 
400,000 ordinary and $107,400,000 group). 


Mutual Service Life: During 1957 life in- 
surance in force increased by 33.5% for a 
total of over $166,600,000 at year’s end. 


National Life (Vt.): Sales spiralled to 
over $282 million in 1957, a gain of more 
than 19% over the 1956 total. Insurance 
in force has topped the $2 billion mark. 


New England Life: Sales of new indi- 
vidual life in 1957 totaled $730 million, 
6% more than 1956 and more than 
double the 1951 figure, while group term 
life sales amounted to an estimated $115 
million. Group life insurance in force 
increased to more than $468 million. 


New York Life: During 1957 life sales 
reached $3.2 billion compared with $2.5 
billion in 1956 for an increase of 29%. 
Of these total sales, ordinary amounted 
to $2,512,567,000 (an increase of 23% 
over $2,041,385,000 in 1956) and group life 
was $733,800,000 (a 60% gain over $458,- 
200,000 in 1956). Life insurance in force 
now exceeds $19.1 billion. 


North American Accident (Ill.): A pre- 
liminary report on 1957 indicates that 
life insurance in force should approach 
$150 million. 


North American Life (Can.): New busi- 
ness reached $235,732,000 during 1957. 
Business in force at year end _ totaled 
$1,538,054,000. 


Northwestern Mutual: Total sales for 
1957 were $748,353,500 which is a 7.5% 
increase ($52,319,000) over year-end 1953. 


Northwestern National: Had sales last 
year of $230,098,513. Insurance in force 
at year end totaled $1,776,682,339. 


Ohio State Life: Paid-for production in 
1957 was $57,144,889. Ordinary life to- 
taled $51,353,386 (an increase of more 
than 5% over 1956) and group life 
reached $5,791,503. Total insurance in 
force as of year end rose to $384,955,906 
from $351,738,606 for 1956. 


Oil Industries Life: A new world’s record 
for growth has been set as a result of the 
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STANDARD LIFE INSURANCE CO. of IND. 


There isn't any reason why the subject of Mutual Funds should make you 
hide your head in the sand. Actually, the modern life insurance salesman 
has a mutual fund connection so as to round out his ability to fulfill his 
clients’ needs. Let us help answer your questions on selling this type of 


investment. Write me—today. 


GENERAL 


AW. GY. Moet, Agency Superintendent 
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LIFE 


ordinary life insurance in force passing 
the $100 million mark on December 31, 
1957, just 314 years after formation of 
the company. 


Old Line (Wis.): Life insurance in force 
during December, 1957 passed the $200 
million mark. 


Pan-American: For the year 1957 more 
than $187 million of new insurance was 
sold. Total insurance in force is now 
over $1,058 million, an increase of $137 
million or 14% over year 1956. Paid-for 
insurance in December exceeded $23,200,- 
000. 


Philadelphia Life: Over $13 million of 
new paid business was produced during 
campaign period (Dec. 1, 1957 to Jan. 15, 
1958). During 1957 in excess of $86 mil- 
lion of new paid business was produced 
for a 14% gain over new business in 1956. 


Shenandoah Life: Sales of new life insur- 
ance in 1957 ($24,110,060) were more than 
$3 million over the 1956 mark (represent- 
ing a 14.8% increase), bringing total life 
insurance in force to $515,071,844. 


Standard Insurance: More than $33 mil- 
lion paid life business was recorded for 
1957, which is an increase of almost $3 
million over 1956 with a gain of 10%. 


State Life (Ind.): During the past year 
new business written exceeded the record 
for previous years by 25%. Insurance 
now in force exceeds $243 million. 


Sun Life of America: Passed the half 
billion dollar mark of insurance in force 
during 1957. 


Sunset Life: Issued-and-paid business for 
1957 was 111% of the all-time high year 
and 134% of the year 1956. 








Travelers: Individual life and annuities 
for 1957 were $119,903,000 as compared 
to $115,992,000 for 1956, a gain of $3,101,- 
000 or 2.7%, while group life and annui- 
Hes were $146,296,000 compared with 
$121,160,000, a gain of $25,136,000 or 
20.7% over 1956. Life insurance in force 

bed just short of $3 billion to more 
than $21.7 billion. 
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Integrity IS THE FOUNDATION 


UPON WHICH SUCCESSFUL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


AND AGENTS BUILD LASTING SUCCESS. 


NATIONAL EQUITY 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Robert D. Lowry, CLU, President 


United American (Ga.): Has put over 
$30 million of life insurance in force 
during second year (broke world’s record 
first year with $34 million in force). 


United Fidelity: Production for 1957 ex- 
ceeded 1956 by 53%. Insurance in force 
is now more than $150 million. 


ass’n notes 


American Ass'n of Univ. Teachers of 
Ins.: William T. Beadles, vice president 
and dean of Illinois Wesleyan University, 
was elected president succeeding Charles 
Center, University of Wisconsin. Other 
officers are: Ist vice president, Dr. Dan 
McGill (Univ. of Pa.); 2nd vice president, 
Dr. Edward Hedges (Indiana Univ.); sec- 
retary-treasurer, Dr. Kenneth W. Herrick 
(Texas Christian Univ.). Dr. John S. 
Bickley (Ohio State Univ.) continues as 
editor of The Journal of Insurance. 


American Life Convention: The Con- 
solidated American Life Ins. Co., Houston, 
Texas, and National Standard Life Ins. 
Co., Orlando, Fla., have been admitted to 
membership bringing total to 265 com- 
panies. 


Home Office Life Undrs. Ass'n of Ariz.: 
Officers of this newly-formed group are: 
President, George S. Ashley, Jr. (Hospital 
Benefit Assur.); vice bag geese Larry Lom- 
bard (National Life & Cas.); secretary- 
treasurer, Edna M. Henshaw (Great 
Southwest); and publicity director, R. R. 
Spratlin (First Nat'l Life). 


Institute of Home Office Undrs.: Com- 
mittee chairman named: Membership, 
John F. Duston (underwriting secretary, 
Equitable of Iowa); hotel arrangements, 
1958—Clyde R. deHaas (secretary, Equi- 
table Life) and 1959—Robert M. Kidd 
(chief underwriting officer, Ohio National); 
educational, Wallace E. Bidelman (under- 
writing secretary, Iowa Life); procedures 
and cost, Al O. Konigson (vice president 
—underwriting, Lutheran Brotherhood); 
reading-reference, Henry Way-Silvers (un- 


Little Rock, Arkansas 









derwriting executive, Postal Life); and 
underwriting forms, Raymond A. Burke 
(vice president, North American Reassur- 
ance). 


Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'n: 
G. Frederick Affleck, CLU, formerly train- 
ing specialist for Equitable Society, has 
been named a consultant in the company 
relations div. and will also supervise the 
agent development program and be a 
staff representative on the education-train- 
ing committee. 

New member companies are: Liberty 
Life & Accident Ins. Co., Muskegon, Mich.; 
National Farmers Union Life Ins. Co., 
Denver, Colo.; National Reserve Life Ins. 
Co., Topeka, Kan.; Postal Life & Casualty 
Ins. Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Tennessee 
Life Ins. Co., Houston, Texas; Tennessee 
Valley Life Ins. Co., Jackson, Tenn.; and 
L’Union—Vie Compagnie Mutuelle D’As- 
surance, Drummondville, Canada. New 
associate members include: Capital Life 
Ins. Co. of Thailand, Bangkok, and 
Riunione Adraiatica Di Sicurta, Milan, 
Italy. 


National Ass'n of Life Undrs.: Ended 
1957 with a membership of 73,431, an 
increase of more than 5,000. 

Additional vice chairmen appointed: 
For Colo., N. M., Okla. and Texas— 
Carleton F. Bowman (Minnesota Mutual, 
Denver) and F. B. Parnes (American 
National Ins., Lawton, Okla.); subcommit- 
tee on company cooperation—Robert C. 
Gilmore, Jr. (director of market research, 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, N. J.); 
subcommittee on awards—Pat Emerick 
(New England Life, Davidsville, Pa.), 
Paul C. Kaul (Conn. Mutual, Omaha, 
Neb.), James D. Kester (American Gen- 
eral, Greeley, Colo.), Carl E. Lindstrom, 
CLU (Travelers, Evanston, Ill.), and 
Jack Russell (Ohio National, Corpus 
Christi, Texas). 

Western North Carolina General Agents 
& Managers Ass’n formed in Asheville 
with following officers: President, D. K. 
Drum (Durham Life); vice president, 
W. F. Culp (Metropolitan Life); and 
secretary-treasurer, C. L. Whitley (Life 
& Cas. of Tenn.). 
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policy changes 


Atlantic Life has several new life and 
accident and sickness plans, including a 
revised whole life series, a 20-pay Life 
Bonus plan, a level term rider, the Equity 
Builder, and a convertible term to age 
65. For the accident and sickness depart- 
ment, there is a modified series of non- 
cancellable, guaranteed renewable policies. 


Business Men's has a preferred paid at 
90 contract, issued for a minimum amount 
of $25,000. It replaces the preferred whole 
life form, and will be issued ages 10~70, 
with a maximum of $100,000. The con- 
tract has relatively high cash values in 
the early years. 


Central Standard of Illinois has a pre- 
authorized check plan. 


Colonial has an “Executive 25”—mini- 
mum $25,000, which is a non-par paid-u 
at 65. Annual premium at age 30 is 
$17.47 per $1,000. 


Connecticut General has made a general 
rate reduction on life contracts, with a 
three-step system calling for reduction in 
three basic nolicy groupings with the re- 
sult that the cost per $1,000 of protection 
decreases as the amount of protection 
increases. The company has also intro- 
duced new plans for Family Income and 
Home Ownership contracts (decreasing 
term) and has increased the dividend rate 
for participating contracts. Women will 
be charged premiums three years younger 
than men the same age. 


Great-West has reduced rates. for term 
policies and level term riders, and has 
increased interest allowed on premiums 
paid in advance. Minimum term policy 
is now $7,500. 


Guardian of New York has a family plan 
providing paid-up at 65 on the father, and 
term on wife and children. The company 
will also issue a policy called “Executive 
Guardian,” with high early cash values 


UNION LIFE 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 





and a minimum of $50,000. Three new 
non-can accident and health contracts 
were introduced in January. Both the 
renewal privilege and the premium rate 
at issue are guaranteed to insured’s age 
65. Featured is the Income Defender, 
providing sickness benefits to age 65, and 
lifetime accident benefits. 


Indianapolis Life has a Family policy, 
with a single unit providing $5,000 of 
paid-up at 85 on the husband, $1,000 term 
to age 65 on the wife if she is the same 
age as the husband, and $1,000 term on 
each child. 


Jefferson National has a family policy 
featuring permanent insurance on all 
members of the family, return of premium 
benefits in case of death within 20 years, 
flexibility in amount of insurance, and a 
choice of double and triple indemnity in 
case of accidental death. 


Life of Virginia has a $2,500 family plan 
with premiums payable on regular ordi- 
nary and weekly premium bases. The 
insurance on the husband is endowment 
at 85, with $1,000 term to 85 on the wife 
if she is the same age as the husband, and 
$1,000 term on the children. 


Lincoln National has an automatic bank 
check plan for paying premiums, and a 
family policy with one unit of $1,000 on 
the father, $300 on the mother if the 
same age as the father, and $200 on each 
child (minimum 5 units and maximum 
15), which is non-par. 


Mutual of New York on February | in- 
troduced a new line of individual and 
family hospital policies, superseding pre- 
vious forms. Features are: guaranteed con- 
tinuable for the insured’s life with pre- 
miums adjustable on a class basis only: 
one plan provides level benefits, the other 
larger benefits before 65; the policy does 
not terminate because of amount of bene- 
fits paid; a choice of deductible amount; 
and coverage under the family plan of 
children to age 21 or earlier marriage, 
instead of 18 as at present. Under the 
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“Executive Equity” Plan a new dividend 
option is available for purchase of one 
year term insurance. Women who buy the 
“Executive Equity” Plan will be subject 
to lower premium rates. 


Mutual Trust is also grading premiums 
by policy size, with the exception of the 
Mortgage Protection policy. The ordinary 
life policy will now be issued through 
age 70. Other changes have been made. 


New York Life has three new non-cancel- 
lable and guaranteed renewable monthly 
income policies for employed women. 
There is a substantial increase in maxi 
mum benefit periods as compared with 
those in some former policies which are 
no longer issued. 


Northwestern Mutual Life has made its 
quantity savings applicable to all existing 
premium paying policies. 


Pan-American has a business and protes- 
sional women’s policy maturing at age 
62. Annuity rates have been reduced and 
the discount rate for premiums paid in 
advance is now 314% beyond the current 
year’s premium. 


United Life and Accident has added 
Guaranteed Issue, a life plan designed to 
meet the needs of associations and groups, 
to its portfolio. Under this plan an indi- 
vidual policy is issued to each insured for 
business plans, such as pension trusts, 
profit sharing, or salary allotment. 


United Life and Accident has a pre- 
authorized check plan available to present 
as well as new policyholders. 


United States Life has a new participat- 
ing term rider—the Cash Value Benefit 
Rider. It provides increasing term insur- 
ance to age 65 or for ten years, whichever 
is greater. The combination of the rider 
and the par Cash Value Accelerator pays 
the face amount and the cash value of 
the rider. 


Wisconsin National has a 50th anniver- 
sary family policy. One unit consists of 
$5,000 whole life on the insured, $1,000 
term on the wife if same age as insured, 
and $1,000 term each child. 





CRIMINAL CHARGES IN 
INDIAN CASE 


DETAILS ARE BEING REVEALED in the 
alleged fraud involving life insurance 
in India. Haridas Mundhra, a Cal- 
cutta business man, has _ been 
charged by the police with fraudulent 
transactions under five parts of the 
Penal Code of India. The charges 
involve such matters as_ alleged 
duplicate shares, fraudulent trans- 
fers, and forged signatures. Stocks 
bought by the Life Insurance Cor- 
poration (the Government monop 
oly) subsequently declined mort 
than $1,000,000 in value. 
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Our old friends, too, now benefit 


Alfred H. Stees pur- 
chased his first $5,000 
policy from Northwest- 
ern Mutual 77 years ago. 
Thanks to the low net 
cost for which this com- 
pany is famous, plus the 
new extension of QES, 
Mr. Stees’ net payment 
for this policy in 1958 
will be only $2.30. 





under Quantity-Earned Savings 


Regardless of when written, premium-paying pol- 
icies of $5000 and more will now return added 
dollars in savings, based on the Northwestern 
Mutual’s Quantity-Earned Savings. 





Just one year ago, Northwestern Mutual sought and 
obtained official permission to establish Quantity- 
Earned Savings (QES) rate reductions based on the size 
of the policy. The result made life insurance history. 
Now a new stride forward! Effective January 1, 1958, 
Northwestern Mutual is extending the same advantage 
to policies written before QES went into effect. No 


Lhe NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 2 Aesurance Compa 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


matter how old, any premium-paying Northwestern 
Mutual policy of $5000 to $10,000 will now return an 
added saving each year. On policies $10,000 and up the 
new savings will be even greater. 

And more good news! Northwestern Mutual an- 
nounces another increase in its regular dividend distr: 
bution to policyholders. This is the sixth successive yeat 
that Northwestern Mutual has paid out an increastl 
amount in dividends. 

Here is dramatic proof of Northwestern Mutual’s suc 
cess in continuing to lower life insurance cost throug) 
modern business methods—progress for which this con 
pany has become famous during the past 100 years. 
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ABSOLUTE SECURITY Life Insurance Company 
Mobile, Alabama 


NATIONAL UNION Life Insurance Company 
Montgomery, Alabama 


Ordinary Purchased 


The ordinary business of Absolute Security has been 
purchased by National Union Life of Montgomery. 


BANKERS LIFE & Casualty Company 


Chicago, Illinois 


New Vice President 
Robert P. Ewing, marketing director of this company 


since May, 1956, has been appointed a vice-president 
and will continue to coordinate marketing activities. 


CENTRAL STANDARD Life Insurance Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 


New Vice President 
Darrell O. Smith, formerly vice president of the 


Colonial Life and Accident Company, has joined this 
company as vice president, accident and health. 


COLORADO CREDIT Life Insurance Company 


Boulder, Colorado 


Dividends to Stockholders 
Promotion 


Dividends to stockholders have been increased to 
5% cents per share, payable quarterly. This is the 
second increase in the dividend scale. 

Charles Bosworth, Jr. has been promoted to vice 
president and director of agencies for all three com- 
panies of this group. 


FIDELITY BANKERS Life Insurance Corporation 
Richmond, Virginia 


Executive Promotions 


Harold J. Richards, with the company since organiza- 
tion, has been promoted to executive vice-president of 
this company. Richard H. Guilford is now agency vice- 
president; Charles A. LaFratta, vice-president, credit 


For March, 1958 


life department ; and Dr. Robert M. Miskimon, under- 
writing vice-president. 





FRANKLIN LIFE Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Cash Dividend to Stockholders 
Promotions 


A cash dividend of $.40 per share was paid on the 
capital stock of this company on January 24th to stock- 
holders of record January 10th. At midyear a policy of 
annual stock dividends will be inaugurated, thereby 
placing the company shares on a semi-annual dividend 
basis. A 5% distribution is contemplated. 

William N. Tolleson has been elected vice-president 
and will be in charge of several western states, with 
headquarters established in Denver. James R. Maloy 
has been promoted to director of sales. 


GREAT-WEST LIFE Assurance Company 
Winnipeg, Canada 


Executive Promotions 


D. E. Kilgour has been elected vice-president and 
managing director of this company. P. S. Bower is 
now vice-president and treasurer; J. E. Morrison, vice- 
president and actuary; George Aitken, vice-president 
and comptroller ; and Stefan Hansen, vice-president and 
director of group insurance. 


GULF LIFE Insurance Company 
Jacksonville, Florida 


New Appointment 


William R. Christmas, formerly group secretary for 
New England Life, has been appointed actuary of this 
company. 


JEFFERSON NATIONAL Life Insurance | 


Company, Indianapolis, Indiana 


Dividends to Stockholders 


A cash dividend of $.20 per share and a 20% stock 
dividend to stockholders of record January 22nd have 
been declared and will be payable at a future date. This 
stock dividend will increase capital to 480,000 shares of 
common stock, par value $1. 


KANSAS CITY LIFE Insurance Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Declares Quarterly Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of $2 per share has been de- 
clared payable to stockholders of record January 16. 
This company has previously paid stockholders divi- 
dends on a semi-annual basis. 
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DALLAS, TEXAS 
4 Plan your Meeting where there is C. A. (controlled 


attractions). Your deleg will attend and enth over a 
sojourn to the finest year around Convention Center featuring 
the best in golf (two 18-hole courses) indoor and outdoor 
swimming, tennis, Skeet and Trap shooting, fine food and 
entertainment, plus world-famous Mineral Waters and Baths. 








All these attractions are part of the French Lick- 
Sheraton, and thereby at your control—no outside infl es 
to detract from that all-important Meeting. 





: Your delegates deserve the best—give it to them. All 
inquiries appreciated and answered promptly. 








PHENEH LEK FRENCH LICK, INDIANA 
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LIFE ASSURANCE Company of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
First Meeting 

This company held its first annual meeting on January 
27. The company was chartered and licensed in Novem- 
ber, 1957. Paul Brandeis was elected president for the 


year 1958; Sherman J. Edelman, executive vice-presi- 
dent. Chairman of the board is David J. Dean. 


LINCOLN INCOME Life Insurance Company 


Louisville, Kentucky 
Dividend to Stockholders 


The regular semi-annual cash dividend to stock- 
holders of $.30 per share, plus a $.20 extra, was paid 
January 25th to stockholders of record January 20th. A 
10% stock dividend was paid March Ist to stockholders 
of record February 14th. This increased capital to 


$296,493. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL Life Insurance 
Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Correction Notice—Dividends to Policyholders 


The table in the January issue of Best’s Life News 
intimated that dividends to policyholders of this com- 
pany were “new.” This is incorrect as the dividend 
scale adopted October 1, 1955 has been continued to 
January 1, 1959. Although the premium rates were 
changed in June 1957, the dividend scale was not. 


LONDON LIFE Insurance Company 


London, Canada 
Executive Promotions 


Robert H. Reid, executive vice-president and manag- 
ing director, has been elected president of this company 
to succeed Joseph Jeffery, who has been elected chair- 
man of the board. Archibald McPherson has retired as 
chairman of the board. Alexander H. Jeffery has been 
elected first vice-president. 


THE MACCABEES 
Detroit, Michigan 
New President 


Robert E. Morris, with the Society for over thirty 
years, has been appointed president of the Society to 
succeed George Shelley, who is now chairman of the 
board. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL Life Insurance 
Company, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


Executive Promotions 


Kenneth W. Perry has been promoted to vice-presi- 
dent in charge of agency operations; John R. Simpson, 
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Jr., vice-president—investments; and Arthur I. Mac- 
donald, vice-president—mortgage loans. 


MOUNT VERNON LIFE Insurance Company 
Mount Vernon, New York 

NORTHEASTERN LIFE Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Merger 


The Northeastern Life Insurance Company has 
merged with Mount Vernon Life Insurance Company 
and the title of the latter changed to Northeastern Life. 
Stockholders of Mount Vernon received under the 
merger agreement, 634 shares of common stock, par 
value $4.50 for each common share held and one share 
of $10 par preferred stock for each preferred share held. 
The old Northeastern stockholders received one common 
share for each two shares held. The continuing company 
will have assets of over $8,000,000 capital; surplus ex- 
ceeding $2,000,000; more than $680,000,000 of life in- 
surance in force and an operating territory embracing 
fifteen states and the District of Columbia. 

Herbert L. Hutner will continue as president and 
lawrence L. Monnett, Jr., former president of North- 
eastern, is executive vice-president. The new directors 
are Courtenay N. Aten, John Stuart Dudley, Bertil af 
Jochnick, Lawrence L. Monnett, Jr., Henry W. Otis, 
John G. Pennypacker, Austin J. Tobin, S. Samuel 
Wolfson, all of the old Northeastern Life, and John A. 
Hill and Herbert H. Lissner. - 


NATIONAL LIFE Insurance Company 


Montpelier, Vermont 


Executive Promotions 


Robert M. Tracy, treasurer, has been elected treasurer 
and controller. W. James Preble, assistant actuary, has 
been elected assistant to the president. 


NATIONAL Life & Accident Company 


Nashville, Tennessee 


20% Stock Dividend 
Officers Promoted 


A stock dividend of 20% was paid March | to stock- 
holders of record February 18. Capital is now $30,000,- 
000 divided into 3,000,000 shares par value $10. 

J. Eugene Taylor and R. L. Wagner, actuaries, have 
heen promoted to vice-president and actuary. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS Life Company 


Des Moines, lowa 


Officers Retire 


Virgil E. Nutt, president; Louis J. Adelman, secre- 
tary-treasurer and director, and D. J. Roberts, executive 
(Continued on the next page) 
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During the past ten years, gross personal 
income has almost doubled within 
eleven Southern states served by 
Life of Georgia . . . another indication 
of the South’s sound economic progress! 
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HOTEL 


IN THE CENTER OF 
THE THEATRE AND 
SHOPPING DISTRICT 


FAMILY RATES 


Children Under 14 FREE! 
¢ 250 Rooms with Bath 

e Rates from $3.50 Single 
e Excellent Coffee Shop 

e Reasonable Prices 

e Air Conditioning 

e Fan in Every Room 

e Circulating Ice Water 


NEWEST HOTEL IN 


MEMPHIS 


Main and Monroe 


PHONE 
JAckson 6-6441 








A SOUTHWEST HOTEL. 
TRADEMARK OF QUALITY 


FOR RESERVATIONS, CONTACT K. W. NEWMAN, MGR. 














THREE BONUS SERVICES 


TO SAVE YOU: 
* time 
* effort 
* and money 
Modern Aids to the Efficient Office 
Informative Booklets 
A Directory of Office Equipment 


See The Office Methods Section 
of Every Issue of 
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NATIONAL TRAVELERS—Continued 


vice-president, all of the former National Travelers 
Insurance Company, have retired from an active associa- 
tion with the consolidated company but will remain in 
an advisory capacity. 


NEW YORK SAVINGS BANK Life Insurance 
New York, New York 


New Fund Chairman 


Thomas H. Hawks, president of the Rochester Sav- 
ings Bank, has been elected chairman of Savings Banks 
Life Insurance Fund of New York to succeed Ear] 
Harkness, who completes his eighth year as trustee on 
July 1st. This is the maximum period fixed by the 
Banking Law. ' 


NORTH AMERICAN Life Insurance Company 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


Dividends to Stockholders 


The regular cash dividend of twenty cents per share 
has been declared payable February 24 to stockholders 
of record February 13 on 750,000 shares and payable 
August 25 to stockholders of record August 14 on 787,- 
500 shares. 

A 5% stock dividend will be paid March 28 to stock- 
holders of record March 13. Capital is thereby increased 
to 787,500 shares, par value $2. 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL Life Insurance 


Company,. Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Proxy Battle 
Promotions 
Correction 


Recently the Nationwide Corporation was upheld by 
the Supreme Court in its demand for a list of policy- 
holders of the Northwestern National. 

On January 14, the Federal District Court enjoined 
the Northwestern National from holding its annual 
meeting:on January 27, 1958, setting the fourth Monday 
in October, 1958 for the annual meeting in order to give 
both sides an equal opportunity to solicit proxies from 
policyholders and stockholders. Nationwide petitioned 
the Federal District Court to enjoin the management 
from using proxies obtained from policyholders and 
stockholders in previous months. The court said it 
would hear this petition in February when it listens to 
the oral arguments on the amendment to the charter. 

Walter K. Fritz has been elected second vice-presi- 
dent and underwriting director of this company, and 
Donald E. Jondahl, treasurer. 


Northwestern National in February should have read 
increased, 7/1/57—7/1/58. 
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OCCIDENTAL LIFE Insurance Company of 


California, Los Angeles, California 


Transamerica Reorganization 


Frank N. Belgrano, Jr. has been elected chairman of 
the board of this company. This election fills the 
vacancy created by the death.of L. M. Giannini in 1952. 
In order to conform with the divestment order of the 
Federal Reserve Board, a new corporation, First- 
america Corporation will be created and will own the 
stock of Transamerica’s banking subsidiaries. The 
stock of Firstamerica will be distributed share-for-share 
to the stockholders of Transamerica Corporation, which 
will continue to own and manage its insurance and 
other banking businesses and will cease to be a bank 
holding company. This reorganization is subject to the 
approval by the Internal Revenue Department and the 
stockholders of Transamerica Corporation at the annual 
meeting to be held April 24th in San Francisco. 


OLD REPUBLIC Life Insurance Company 


Chicago, Illinois 


Dividends to Stockholders 


A stock dividend of 5% has been declared payable to 
stockholders of record January 17th. This will increase 
capital to $1,358,419. The regular quarterly cash divi- 
dend of $.20 per share paid February Ist, applies to both 
old and new shares. 


PEOPLES LIFE Insurance Company 
Washington, D. C. 


New Vice-President 


Milton A. Menge, actuary, has been elected vice- 
president and actuary. 


PEOPLES LIFE Insurance Company 


Frankfort, Indiana 


Official Changes 


Kenneth E. Black, president of the Home Insurance 
Company, and Roy R. B. Attride, vice-president, were 
elected to the board of directors of this company along 
with Maurice Hartwell, Harold W. Smith, LaVerne 
Wilson, James O. Wilson and Thomas W. Moses. The 
following officers have been elected: Chairman of the 
board, Kenneth E. Black; president, Maurice Hartwell ; 
executive vice-president, secretary and treasurer, Harold 
W. Smith; vice-president, LaVerne Wilson; general 
counsel, Russell P. Harker ; medical director, Dr. C. A. 
3urrough. (See February Life News.) 


QUAKER CITY Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


New Home Office Building 


The Gulf Oil Building, at 1513-15 Locust Street, has 
been purchased by this company as a home office build- 
ing. 
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W. J. LAIDLAW SR. 
Chairman of the Board 


W. J. LAIDLAW JR. 
President 


FORT WORTH 
TEXAS 


Originaters of 


The BASIC POLICY PROGRAM * 


and 
Polio Indemnity Insurance 


* A Copyrighted Sales Program 














DON’T READ THIS 


if yow’re satisfied and have 
unlimited opportunity 


If you do need room to grow and feel you would like a ground 
floor opportunity with a progressive, expanding medium size 
company, let us tell you our story. 


e Siahen general agency opportunities in * ‘'The Provident 


Top contracts 

Liberal financing plans 

Vested renewals 

Complete portfolio . . . life, A&H, annuities, pension trust 
Highly competitive rate book . . . many ‘'specials'’ 


Retirement plan, group life, hospitalization 
Personalized service 

Excellent home office cooperation 

The right spot for you 


Write in strict confidence to 
JOSEPH DICKMAN, Agency Vice President 


THE PROVIDENT 


Life Insurance Company 


BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 
* 
LIFE ¢ ACCIDENT ¢ HEALTH + HOSPITALIZATION 


ANNUITIES ¢ PENSION TRUST 
* “The Provident States’ 


Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, Montana, Wyoming, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon, California, New Mexico 





























The Actively-traded 
Market In 
INSURANCE STOCKS 


is covered in detail 


IN 
Best’s Digest 
of 


Insurance Stocks! 














BEST’S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS 
offers a wealth of detailed information for 
over 100 stock insurance companies, fire, 
casualty, and life . . . virtually the entire 
actively-traded market! Included are such 
data as: 


Resources—Ten-Year Trend 

Liabilities—Ten-Year Trend 

Distribution and Five-Year Growth of Premium 
Writings 

Five-Year Operating Ratios 

Five-Year Net Premiums Earned and Written 

Ten-Year Per Share Figures 


Ten-Year Earnings Breakdowns Amount and Per 
Share 


Cash Dividends Declared—Ten Years 
Capital Gains or Losses 

Historical Summary 

Scope and Type of Operation 
Management 

Current Dividend Rate 


ORDER TODAY! 
— Fifteen Dollars per Copy — 











ALFRED M. BEST CO., Inc. 


75 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


















SAMARITAN LIFE Insurance Company 
Duluth, Minnesota 


Revises. Title 


The title of this company was revised December 23, 
1957 to Union Trust Life Insurance Company. The 
home office remains in Duluth but executive offices will 
be in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


SONS OF NORWAY 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Named General Manager 


Magne Smedvig has been appointed general manager 
of the home office. He will continue to supervise field 
activities in the United States, Alaska and Canada as 
well as assuming general supervision of all home office 
operations. 


SOUTHERN CHRISTIAN Life Insurance 
Company, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Purchases Group Business 

This company has purchased the entire Family Group 
Life business of the University Life Insurance Company, 
Norman, Okla. Over $2,000,000 in policies was in- 
volved in the transaction. The type of policy involved is 
designed primarily to provide funeral expense coverage 
for family members. 


SOUTHERN PROVIDENT Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Texas 
Officers Elected 


Chandler Lloyd, a director of the company since 
organization, has been elected secretary. Howard f 
Cox, with the company since 1953, has been elected 
treasurer; Mrs. Dorothy Shores, assistant secretary : 
and Glenn Hays to assistant treasurer. 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE Assurance Company of 


America, Worcester, Massachusetts 
New Director of Agencies 


John B. Nothhelfer, of the company’s Northhelfer- 
Leck Agency in Chicago, has been appointed director 
of agencies to assist Joe B. Long, agency vice-president. 


UNITED BANKERS Life Insurance Company 
Dallas, Texas 


Hospitalization Business Reinsured 
The hospitalization insurance of Old Liberty Life 
Insurance Company of Dallas, was reinsured as of 
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December 30, 1957. It is estimated that the acquisition 


of this business will increase the income of this company 


by approximately $25,000 per month. 


UNITED LIFE & ACCIDENT Insurance 
Company, Concord, New Hampshire 


Executive Promotions 


Dr. Philip M. L. Forsberg has been elected vice- 


president and medical director of this company. 


Clayton 


|.. Jackson, vice-president and actuary ; and William C. 
Ingham, vice-president and director of underwriting. 


WESTERN LIFE Insurance Company 


Helena, Montana 


Executive Promotions 


Lee Cannon, chief agency officer of the company since 


1932, has been elected senior vice-president. 
Patterson, vice-president and counsel, is now fi 


ae 


rst vice- 


president and counsel, and Luther G. Thompson, for- 


merly agency superintendent for the company 


’s Inter- 


mountain territory, is agency administrative vice-presi- 
dent. Gilbert A. Sawyer is regional sales vice-president 


in Dallas, Texas. 


Mr. Loane J. Randall has been appointed superinten- 
dent of agencies for the Inter-Mountain field of this 
company and will assume responsibility in the home 
office in connection with the expansion of Western Life 
to service the agents of the St. Paul Fire and Marine 


Insurance Company. Luther Thompson, 


formerly 


superintendent of agencies for the Inter-Mountain field, 
has been advanced to agency administrative vice-presi- 


dent. 


WESTERN AND SOUTHERN Life Insurance 


Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Western Division Officers Named 


Ralph W. Smith, Sr., and Hayward L. Elliott, for- 
merly president and vice-president, respectively, of 
Guaranty Union, have been elected vice-presidents of 
the company in charge of the Western division. In all, 
eleven officers and junior executives were named to 


executive posts with this division. 


WISCONSIN LIFE Insurance Company 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


New Director of Agencies and Vice-President 


L. B. Van Treese, formerly director of sales with the 
Mutual Service Life, has been elected vice-president and 
director of agencies of the company. E. H. Metz will be- 


come vice-president—sales training. 


For March, 1958 








Accident and Health 





is important in the development of life insurance agencies. 
That is why we have a complete A&H line featuring such 
saleable contracts as lifetime disability benefits and 
three different Non-Cancellable plans! 


We are growing fast in our territory* because we have an 
outstanding A&H line plus these features: 

* COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE CONTRACTS from 
birth to age 70 with full death benefit from 
age 0 on juvenile policy contracts! 

* COMPLETE SUBSTANDARD FACILITIES! 

* EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM for all new men! 

* SALES PLANS that build financial futures! 


Write to R. D. Rogers, C.L.U., Agency Vice President 
for details. 


BROKERAGE BUSINESS ACCEPTABLE 
INQUIRE 


WORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Cc. G. Ashbrook, President 
North American Bulliding, Chicago 3, Illinois 














For half a century ... 


“The Country's Most Friendly Company” 

Liberal Agency Contract 
* Openings in Arizona, California, Colorado, Washington, D.C., 
Florida, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, Michigan, Mi ta, Mi i, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon and Wisconsin. 















The focal point in 


INDIANAPOLIS 


®@ No finer accommodations 
anywhere—400 rooms and 
suites. 


In the heart of downtown . . 
| blk. from Union Station, 
near all shopping and 
entertainment. ® Radio in every room— 
TV and air-conditioning 
available. 


® Famous Caribbean fini 


®@ Red Gazelle Cocktail 
Lounge. 


® Complete Convention 
Facilities. 


Garage Service at Door. 





“Always the Best in 
Hoosier Hospitality." 








Wm. A. Atkins, President 
ed Mab L. O. Doty, Manager 
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Illinois, Georgia and McCrea Streets 





new 





publications 


Learn to Spell Correctly by Alexan- 
der Mack, retired president and 
publisher of the Weekly Under- 
writer. 

This is not a hit-or-miss spelling 
book nor a short-cut to memory 
spelling. It is rather a serious 
analysis of the chemistry of sound 
and how to put letters together to 
spell correctly the words you wish 
to use. It is written up to adult un- 
derstanding and to the alert, inquir- 
ing, imaginative and receptive men- 


LOANS 


ON 
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BANK 
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GUARANTY 


CORP 








Expecting an Order? 


You'll get it quicker if your pos- 
tal delivery zone number is on 
your order blanks, return enve- 
lopes, letterheads, etc. 


The Post Office has divided 106 
cities into postal delivery zones 
to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure to 
include your zone number in 
your return address—place it 
after the city, before state. 


tality of a child. There is no reason 
why a normal child of seven, eight or 
nine years could not learn to spell in 
one school term and never have to 
study spelling again. 

There are twenty-six chapters each 
with a quiz and a brief summation, 
tying up the package with the science 
of chemistry. Appropriate cartoon 
illustrations accompany the text. 


102 pps; $5.00 per copy—less in 
quantity. Published by the Insur- 
ance Press, 116 John Street, New 
York 38, N.Y. 


Manual of Successful Business Letter 
Writing by Maxwell C. Ross, direc- 
tor of advertising, Old American In- 
surance Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


The result of two years research 
and writing plus material and ex- 
perience gathered from a lifetime 
devoted to effective, profitable letter 
writing, this manual takes the reader 
behind the scenes with other success- 
ful letter writers, tells what they do 
and how they do it. The author tells 
how to think about letters, how to 
put oneself in the proper frame of 
mind, what to avoid, how to be sure 
the recipient of a letter will do what 
the letter writer wants him to do. 

The manual covers every phase of 
business correspondence from writ- 
ing a thank you letter for a favor to 
asking a customer for business, from 
adjusting complaints to writing a 
letter of sympathy. It is prepared in 
an embossed simulated leather loose- 
leaf binder, fully indexed and in- 
cludes 1,248 tips on writing dynamic 
business letters for every purpose. 
Each buyer receives a premium book 
for his secretary entitled “Secretary’s 
Handbook of Letter Writing Pro- 
cedures.” 


280pps; $15.95 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the National Research 
Bureau, Inc., 415 North Dearborn, 
Chicago 10, Ill. 





Public Relations to Help You Sell by 
John L, Lobingier, Jr., 

Essentials of Supervision by Donald 
Bramley. 


These are two new publications 
prepared by the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association. 
The first incorporates results of re- 
cent public attitude studies, as well 
as the experience of many successful 
agents. It is designed to have value 
to all agents, whether they sell ordi- 
nary only, accident and sickness, or 
whether they operate on a debit. It 
is described as “‘sales oriented,” pro- 
viding the agent with a clear track 
for selling insurance the way the 
public wants to buy it and the way 
the agent himself profits most. It 
is not a manual on publicity and ad- 
vertising, but instead places the 
emphasis entirely on agent perform- 
ance in approaching, selling and 
servicing clients. 

Essentials of Supervision is pub- 
lished for district managers and ex- 
plores the problem of agent turn- 
over. It proposes a continuous pro- 
gram of training and supervision as 
a good part of the solution to this 
problem. The publication explores 
the compelling need for supervision, 
and suggests a program that district 
managers can use, including effective 
tools for carrying out the program. 
It examines specific methods of 
supervision, constructive advice on 
supervisory interviewing, the proper 
use of records and the need to keep 
in touch with all agents at all times. 

Published by the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association, 
855 Asylum Ave., Hartford 5, 
Connecticut. 


The Personal Supervision of Outside 
Salesmen by Charles Lapp, Ph.D., 
Professor of Marketing and Sales 
Management Consultant, Washing- 
ton University. 

This book, which sets forth in 
concise detail, in figures and text, the 
current practices of sales managers 
in supervising salesmen, is now 
available in a paperback edition. The 
author has drawn up a perceptive 
and cogent set of recommendations 
for the improvement of supervisory 
practices. 

$4.00 per copy; less in quantity. 
Published by Business Book Com- 
pany, 7162 Pershing, St. Louis 5, 
Missouri. 
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Connecticut Savings Bank Life, Hartford 
(Increases Maximum) July 


(Officers Elected) .....--...-+.-- Sept. 103 
Continental American Lo mal iene, — 
(Named Medical Director) ........ Jan. 75 


Continental Casualty Co., 
Continental Fidelity Life, Dallas 
(Consolidated with No. American Union) 


Corvette Life Insurance Co., Lubbock 
(Ordinary Business Ceded) deh avai Au ug. 84 
Cosmopolitan Life Insurance Co., Memphis 


(Stockholders Dividend) ......... Oct. 107 
Crown Life, Fan ne 

(Officers A en ) EEE eee May 111 

(Dividend to Shareholders) ....... Nov. 91 

(Quarterly Dividend) ............. Feb. 87 
a ire State Mutual Life, Jamestown 

einsurance) bene beheeshenion Sept. 104 

Em loyers’ Group pemecianne, Boston 

(To Enter Life Field) ...........- Oct. 107 
Equitable Life, New York 

(Oates Elected President) ....... May 111 

(New Group Department) ........ Jan. 75 


Equitable Life Ins. Co. of Iowa, Des Moines 
(New Agency Vice President) ....Oct. 107 
The Equity Annuity Life, Washington 


(Now Offering Annuities) ......... Dec. 91 
Pstate Life Insurance Co., Orangeburg 

(New Company) .......-.--.seeeee: July 8& 

(Griffith is Acting President) ...Sept. 104 


Farm and Home Ins. Aas Indianapolis 
(To Head Life Dept.) Jt 
Farmers Life, Des oines 
(Complete Multiple Line 


uly 89 


Te ar Jan. 75 
Fidelity Bankers Life Ins. Corp., siemens 
(Executive Promotions) .........} Mar. 107 
Fidelity Life Association, Fulton 
(New Chairman of the Board) -Feb. 87 
(Joins Kemper Group) ..........- Feb. 87 
First Colony Life Insurance Co., Lynchburg 
(New Vice President) ............ Aug. 84 
First United Life Ins. Co., Gary . 
(New Agency Head) ............-- Nov. 91 
The Fortune Life Insurance Co., Anniston 
(Merger with Reliance Life of 
GOOG ccccecdseccscocccseses June 107 
Franklin Life, Springfiel 
(Proposes 50% Stock Dividend). .June 108 


(New Comptroller) .............. June 108 
(Stock Dividend—Capital Revision) 


Sent. 104 
(Stock Dividend) ........,...-.-- Oct. 108 
(Dividends to Stockholders) ...... Dec. 91 
(Agency De-Centralization) ...... eb. 8&7 


(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) Mar. 107 


CPHORNOTIOMB) (occ vawsesvcectcesced Mar. 107 
Franklin National Life, Greenville 
(ComseMAAtION) ....vccoccevcevcssees Dec. 91 


General American Life, St. Louis 
(Group Advisory Council Formed) May 111 
(Wins Court Decision) .......... June 108 
(Named President) ............+-.4 Jan. 76 
teneral Services Life, Washington, D. C. 
(Named Secretary) 
Gibraltar Life Insurance Co., 
(New Limited Life Company) 
Girard Health & Life, Philadelphia 
(Acquired by Quaker City) ....../ Aug. 84 
om Life & Kee I Ins. Co., Oklahoma City 
Named Vice Presiden t) veenyos Sent. 105 
ausseunek Employees Life, Washincton 


uly &9 
Philadelnhia 
.June 108 


(Executive Appointment) ........ Mav 11 
(Stock Dividend) ..............05. July 89 
(Dividend Declared) ............. Jan. 76 
Grange Mutual Life Co., Nampa 
(New President) ..cccccccccccsess July 89 
(Executive Spectators) opeyuced Aug. 84 
Great West Life Assur. Co., Winnineg 
(Executive Promotions) ........1 far. 107 
Guarantee Reserve Life, Fort Co'lins 
(Reinsured by American H. & L.) .Feb. 88 


Juaranty Union Life Ins. Co., Beverlv Hills 


(Merger Proposed) ..c.ccceccccccs Nov. 

CR BRE  iccWeavace+atesbekawaes Dec. 94 
(Merger Approved) ...............Jan. 79 
(Denartmental Approval) ......... Feb. 88 


Guardian Gen. Life Ins. Co., Cornus Christie 


(Sells Life Insurance Business) .Sept. 103 
Guardian Life, New York 
Ee Rr ern July 89 


Gulf Life Insurance Co., Jacksonville 


Cee PYGRIGORED ike ccdescdicdcvecs Oct. 108 
(Inereases Tnderwriting Limits) .Nov. 1 
ee Be SE eee Jan. 74# 
(Dividends to Stockholders) .....J9n. 76 
(New Anpo'ntment) ........... far. 107 


Gulfeo Investment Group, Marksville 
(Acquires Old American Indus- 
WED: . sddeccunnuceduadabseaionteee Iuiv 91 


Home Friendly Ins. Co. of Md., Peete 


SEMEN WEED: Wn. 55 9 00 e0c% ond Snes Sept. 105 
Home Life, New York 

(Pxecutive Fremations) gixsaveweel Jan. 76 

(Spencer Resigns) ............. Feh, 88 


Home Motil. Life. Tnsutanes Co., Raltimore 
CEUOU NEO  c cienecécsesdnencnacces Sept. 105 
Home State Life, Oklahoma City 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) May 111 
(Stockholders Dividend) A 3 | 


116 


Hospital Benefit Assurance, Phoenix 
(New Director of A ncies) ......Feb. 88 


Hos stool Serv. Plan of New Jersey, Newark 
( ed Executive V. P.) ........ June 
(Enrolling Individuals) ...... -.+--Jduly 90 

ICT Life Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Control Ma Change) pie a 111 

Imperial Life Insurance Co., Ashevi 
(Purchased by 


West’n & South’n) let. 111 
Independence Life Ins. Co. of America. t. A. 

(New Vice-President) ............ 91 
Investors Syndicate Life Ins, & ‘Aannatty | Co. is 


Minneapolis 
(New Company) ....... Sept. 105, Nov. 91 
(Starts Operations) .............. 
Jefferson Nat. Life Ins. Co., sae olis 
(Dividends to Stockholders) és ar. 107 


Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro 


(Cash Div’s. to Stockholders) June 109 

(Stockholders Dividend) .......... e. 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 

(Executive Changes) ............. Oct. 108 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Nov. 91 


Kansas City Life Ins. Co., Kansas City 


(Declares Quarterly Dividend) -Mar. 107 
Kennesaw Life and Accident, Marietta 
(Proposed Merger) ..........++-.. July 90 
Key betsy am _arenes Co., — 
(New Com aay) pocoseunadeteorwe x 
The Knights Phi e Ins. Co., Pittsburgh 
(License Amended) ............++. July 90 


Life Insurance Company of Florida, Miami 
(New Executive Vice President) ..Dec. 91 

Life Insurance Co. of Georgia, Atlant ve ® 
(Officers Promoted) ............+.. 

Life Insurance Co. of Missouri, St. Eouis 


(Business Reinsured) ........... aa 2 

Life Ins. Co. of North America, Phila Ciphis 
(Vice Presidents Appointed) ..... uly 
(Named Vice President) ........ Sept. 105 
(Issues First Policy) ............ ct. 10 


Life Assur. Co. of Pennsylvania, = 
(First Meeting) 
Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Richmona 
(Executive Promotions 


it eS Nov. 

Lincoln Income Life, Louisville 
(New Vice President) ............ July 90 
(Named Vice President) ......... ug. 84 
(Dividend to Stockholders) ..... Mar. 108 

Lincoln National Life, Fort Wares 
(Officers Promoted) .............. y 111 
(Extra Dividend to Stockholders) ‘Oct 109 
(Correction Notice) .c.cccocvceee 108 


London Life Insurance Co., London, ‘Canada 
(Executive Promotions) ......... 108 


The Lone Star Life Insurance Co., Dallas 
weewee Aug. 


(Executive Vice President) 


The Maccabees, Detroit 
(New Vice Presidents) 
(New Vice Presidents) 





(New President) ...... a 

5 hb, > Mar. 108 
Maine Fidelity Life, Portland 

(New Vice President) ........... June 109 
The Manhattan Life, New York 

(New Vice Presidents) net neeiy May 112 

(Director of Agencies) ........... July 91 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto 

(Proposes Mutualization) scene Sept. 1 

(To Withdraw from Ceylon) ..... Oct. 


Massachusetts Mut. Life Ins. Co., Springfield 
(Named Assistant Genl. Counsel) Oct. 109 
(New Executive Vice Presidents) ..Dec. 91 
(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 108 

Matson Assurance Co., San eine 


(Boards Integrated) ............ i ~ 7” 

(Merges with La ¢C National) ov. 

(Merger Appro i nob Sep wae een koa Dec. Hs 

(Merges Preific National) ........ — 77 

(Changes Name) .........eccsscees . 7 
Medical-Surgical Plan of N. J., awiek. 

(Enrolling Individuals) .......... July 90 
Metropolitan Life, New York 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Feb. 88 
Midland National Life, Watertown 

(Control Acquired) ............... b. 88 
Midwest Reinsurance Co., Lubbock 


Tes OM Eee ee eee 85 
Mid-Western Univ. Life Ins. Co., iuabbock 

TR eee "Fant 
Minnesota Mutl. Life Insurance Co., st. = 


(Officers Promoted) ...........+.. 
Monumental Life, Baltimore 

(New Vice Presidents) eer sey -Dec. 92 
Mt. Vernon Life Ins. Co. of N. ¥. Mt. Vernon 

(REIBSBFANCS) cc civccsecescecse -Sept 104 


DO eS errr M 
The Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co., Newark 
(Moves Home Office) ............ Nov. 

Mutual Life, New York 
(Policy Changes) das seance Peewee May 112 
(New Vice President) .......... Sept. 106 


National Bankers Life, Dallas 


(Home Office Moved) ............ 85 
National uity Life Ins. Co., “Little took 
(Officers Elected) ....... er |S 


National Fidelity Life, Kansas City 


(Assistant to the President) .....Aug. 
National Life Company, Des Moines 
CCUIUTOOED oo Sec eticencéceiuces cee 


National Life and Accident, Nashville 

( Stock Dividend) Mar. 109 

(Officers wy » aadenewces «ay 1G) 
maton Life & Comneity. Phoenix 

(New Vice-Presiden Nad teh bane 
National Life Insurance Co., Montpelier 

(Executive Promotions) .........Mar. 109 
——, Old Line, Little Rock 

(50% Stock Dividend Declared) sbhe. == 78 


eee wees 


National Travelers, Des Moines 


{Somaslitietion) hekannede BS toe oa Jan. 77 
( Office: OS ESSE Per aes: Mar. 109 
National t Union Life Ins. Co., Montgomery 
(Control Purchased) .......... ~ aay 113 
(New Agency Director) ....... c. 
(Purchases Ordinary Business) *"Mar. 107 


Nationwide perme Columbia 


UMN. TE Gn wea bak oes ne Aer aay July 91 

Nationwide Life, * Columbus 
(To ag ui pons) Bere as -Aug. 86 
(New B GCRMMIAR) © 606 ccc sese ov. 92 

Nebraska Nat'l Life a Co., ge 
Named General Counsel) ..... 

New York Life Insurance Co., New "York 
(Officers Promoted) .............. Aug. 86 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Nov. 92 

New York Savin Bank Life Ins., A 2 
(New Fund Chairman) ......... ar. 110 

North American Life, Chicago 
(Bxecutive Promotions) .......... Feb. 8 
(Dividends to Stockholders) Erk Mar. 110 

North American Re-Assurance Co., N. Y. 
Officers Promoted) .............. May 113 


( 
North American Union, San Angelo 
(Consolidates with Cont’! Fidelit ) Feb. 87 
Northeastern Life Insurance Co., New Yor 
CHRODEEY wo bat vaesagess bev keeews Mar. 109 
Northeastern Life Insurance Co. be he 
CE FRE. abet ivcschisd< causes 
Northern Credit Life Insurance Co., Defiais 
(Changes Name) .............-+. ept. 106 
ar ae Natl. Life Ins., Minneapolis 


Div. to oo —pamapaede --.--dune 109 
(Increases Dividend) ............. July 91 
tanga pn A eT ee July 91 
(New A vA Weraetest). ..%isace Sept. 1 
iy 3 OU RA eee Ree Mar. 110 
(PROUIUIOEE. Wacacccicticianvecdec Mar. 110 
CORPUS cei iccdaveenccar ste Mar. 110 

Occidental Life Ins. Co. of Cal., Los Angeles 
(Mow Beeretary) secesccvivessees pt. 107 
(Divestment Ordered) ........... 109 


ct. 
(Trans-America ee ay Mar. 111 

Occidental Life Ins. Co. of N. C., Raleigh 
(Enters Acc. & Fiealth - Field) . ee 3 | 

(Official Promotions ~ = litbactiwe Grice 
Old saaeen La oe al Life, New leans 


(Control Acquired) .............4. uly 91 
Old_ Columbus Mutual Life Ins. Co., Volos 

(Changes NGmie) is iccccccic cece vcce ‘Oct. 109 
Old Republic, Chicago 

(Quarterly Dividend) ........... Sept. 107 

(Stockholders Dividend) .......... Cc. 

(Declares Stock Dividend) ....... Feb. 89 

(Dividends to Stockholders) -Mar, 111 


Pacific Fidelity Life, leg, 4s les 
(New Administrative V. P.) ...... c. 93 
Pacific National Assurance, ‘Galt oe City 
(Stock Purchase Offer) .......... 
(Matson Interests Acquire Control). : aly 3 


(Boards Integrated) ............ Se 
(Merger apereves) Sbesvkecoveneas a 92 
(Merger Approved) .............s. Dec. 92 
Palmetto State, Columbia 
(COMOUIIGRGED) | 06 cicvc ieenst sc bians Dec. 91 
Pan Coastal Life Insurance Co., Mobile 
(Reinsurance Ceded) ............ May 114 
re a eee reer Jan. 78 
Patriot Life Tnsuranes, New York 
(Moves Head Office) ............. ec. 93 
Peoples Life Insurance Co., Frankfort 
(Change in Control) .......... . Sept. 108 
(Executive Appointments) or eotee Oct. 110 
(Named Vice a ceeds oe -Nov. 92 
(Stock Purchased) ..... isvae byes Feb. 8 
(Official Po tom éhee weawisinsed Mar. 111 
——_ Life Ins. Co., Washington, D.C. 
Vice President) .......... Mar. 111 
ee» A Life & Acc. Ins. Co. of Am., Dallas 
(Placed in Receivership) ........ Oct. 110 
Piedmont Life Ins. Co., Atlanta 
(Merged, with U. 8. Guaranty) -2.Nov. 93 
( Merpt) hab tnd cEEG eae chekosss Dec. 98 
The Pilgrim Beneficial Assoc. of Pa., Phila. 
(Reincorporation) ........ ccawoatie ‘Aug. 8 
(Change of Name) ..............++ Aug. 86 
Plymouth Life Insurance aes Austin 
(Officer Changes) ......... seared «May 113 
( Consolidation) tabeWih Pence 00 be eb. 
he Life & Casualty Ins. Co., Kansas € ity 
(New Vice President) ............ May 113 
Praetorian Mutual Life Ins. re ‘Dallas. 
New Title) ......... edd GaSe Sidhe Dec. 98 
The Praetorians, Dallas 
(Converting to Mutual Company). .Dec. 9 
Pro; ive Life Insurance Co., Atlanta 
(HOW: PLOSIGOME) onc csiscecvveede« . 110 


Protective Life Insurance Co., DeKalb 
(New Title) ..........-.+.0.-.+.Sept. 106 
Protective Security Life, Los An geles 
(Stock Split) <ab dbs wees sicaqeses cee Ge 
(Enters Life Field) ...... Rivioue ot June 110 


Best’s Life News 
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vrovaaea Jim end Accident, Coneranonge 


pt Cueeh ae aes ohikeae 54 i 108 
provident ife Insurance Co., Bismarc 
100% Stock D Dividend) June 110 
(Cash Div. to Stockho' iad BP am 110 
Provident Mutual Life, Pala elp! 
(SD. aie Sock eniccdsscpaves ee . 92 
pradeutial, ewark 
(Stewart Ketires) .............+.. Aug. 86 
Quaker City Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia 
(Stockholders ova) shaakeess May 114 
(Aequires insurance) ......... ay 114 
(Acquires Girard Health & Life)..Aug. 84 
(Dividend to Stockholders) ...... ov. 
(New Home Office Building) ..-Mar. 111 


Reinsurance Investment Corp., Birmingham 
(Investment Organization) J 
te Life of rgia, Atlanta 
Me rpe with Fortune Life) ..June 107 
kepubie tional Life Ins. Co., Dallas 


(Reinsurance Vice President) .. July 92 
( Reorganises Group Division) : Aug. 86 
(Executive Promotions) .......... ov. 93 
(Staff ee Seabee teat wee gre ce. 93 
(New Vice-President) ............. Feb. 92 
(New General Agencies) .......... Feb. 92 
hea Life Insurance Co., Dallas 
Proposed Merger with Kennesaw) J uly 90 
(New Vice President) ............ . &F 
Richmond Life Ins. Co., Inc., Mikeitea” 
(New President) ...cccccccccccese Nov. 93 
(TRIO <a dina pewnsccccrcece 93 


Dec 
Rocky Mountain Life Ins. Co., Aibagueraue 
(Management Changes) Sept. 108 


Samaritan Life, Duluth 
(Now a Stock and Mutual 


Co ny) Piacoa eCeseinet veneers 
(Revises Title) Se tee ‘112 
Seaboard Life, am 
(Control Acquired pmb cmme yo > since an. 78 
(New tt Risk” Policy) ...... Feb. 92 
Secured Life Insurance Co., Austin 
SN ecu nw adachvescceneé Oct. 110 


Security Beneat Life Insurance Co., Topeka 
(New Chairman of the Board) ...Aug. 87 

Security-Connecticut, New Haven 
(J. ee Aug. 87 

Security Mutual Life Ins. Co., Bin hanten 


(New Official Positions) .......... ay 114 

(Official Changes) ................ an. 78 
Shenandoah Life Ins. Co., Roanoke 

(Officers Promoted) .............. July 92 
Sons of Norway, Minneapolis 

(Named General Manager) ...... Mar. 112 


Southeastern Life Insurance Co., —-s 
(New Director of one 

Southern ee Li 
BO Ea 
(Purchases Seep Business) as 112 

Rostnere Life Ins. Co. of Georgia, Atlanta 
CIRO PUIOOME)  civscsccccscccese May 

Southern Provident Life Ins. Co., Dallas 
(Officers Elected) ............... Mar. 112 


Ins. Co., dita, Cty 





Southern K t 





(New Risener ot ye tem eaters * t. 108 

(Comslidated) ..........secceeeees b. 92 
Southern United Montgomery 

(To Merge with Union Na onal), .June 110 
Southwest American Life, Housto 


(Merger with Guaranty National) -May 97 
(Consolidated with Southern Republic) - 


a Republic Life Ins. Co., Fort ore 


Southwestern Life, Dallas 
(Stockh Stock Dividend) a weleaa May 100 
et eg Zp Dividends) ........ 
rd Life of the South, Jackson 
Sttnee Vice President) .......... June 110 
State Mutual Life, Wareniie: 
MD Sila otiinth'é: '5 6.4°¢'aaie July 93 
State _ i. As. Co. of Amer., Worcester 
CE IE iso eind Ges cious July 93 
(New — Office Building) ...... Dee. 
(New Assistant to the President) -Feb. 92 
(New Director of Agencies) ..Mar. 112 
Sun ie. Montreal 
(To Withdraw from Ceylon) ..... - = 


( ineesutive Appointments) ........ 


Texas Mutual Life Ins. Co., Fort Worth 
SE ie Sa 6.55 6.8 Ge won v6 wie gia. Oct. 109 

Texas Prudential Ins. Co., Galveston, Sunes 
(Merges with Western and Southern) 


Texas Secured Life Insurance Co., Ageti 


eo OO eee Oct. 110 
Time Insurance Co., Milwaukee 

(To Enter Life Fie i ee Oct. 111 
Treasure State Life Insurance Co., Butte 


(Second Montana Company) ...Sept. 108 


Union Central Life Insurance Co., Cincinnati 
Officers a IEE June 110 
Union Labor Life, New York 
(Elected Vice President- -Actuary) .July 93 
(Acquires American Standard) .. : 
Union" Life Insurance Co., Little Rock 


(New Vice President) ........... May 114 
Union Mutual . Portland 

(New Vice President) .......... May 114 

(Officers Elected) - Fie\ SR ER July 


Union National Life Insurance Co., 


Jasper 
(Mer; sf 


ng with Southern United) .June 110 


Union ust Life Ins. Co., Duluth 
te) Sr eas ar. 112 
United Bankers Life Ins. Co., Dallas 
(Hospitalization Business Reinsured 
Mar. 112 
United Founders Life Insurance Co. 
Oklahoma City 
~ (Reinsures Southwest Republic) Ane. 87 
(New Secretary-Treasurer) ....... Jan. 78 
United coger oe 
(Merger Approved) .............. Jan. 78 
United gene Ins. Co., Concord 
y Be SE paab ps setce Nov. 
{ Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 113 


United Medical Services, Inc., New York 
(Appointed Labor Consultant) ....Aug. 87 





nited Services Life, Washington 

Un Stock Dividend Paid) ..........- y 116 

(New Agency Vice-President) ....Feb. 93 
United States Guaranty Life, Augusta 

(Merges with Piedmont) .........- Nov. 93 

CREGEROE) cc cccdccccsoccncececncesece Dec. 93 
United States Letter Carriers’ Mutl. Benefit 

n., Nashville, Tennessee 

(Correction RGSENO). cee ceccccanies Nov. 94 

Unit ty. Mutual Life & Accident, Los Angeles 
erger Approved) Jan. 78 

cana American Life Ins. Co., Atlanta 

(New Company) Oct. 111 
Universal Life and Accident Ins. Co., Dallas 

(New Chairman of the Board) ...May 115 
The Universal Savings Life, Birmingham 

(Offers to Buy American 

NEE uaa hadadépwe.«caceeesa9 June 107 

Uneresy Life Ins. Co., Norman 

(Group Business Sold) .......... Mar. 112 
vane Forge Life, Reading 

(New Vice President) ..........-- Jan. 79 
Vulean Life and Acc. Ins. Co., Birmingham 

(Declares 10% Stock Dividend) ..May 115 


Washington National Ins. Co., eee 
(New Public Relations Dept. ) ....Nov. 04 
(Executive Promotions) .......... Feb. 93 

The West a Life Ins. Co., Besse 
(New Com ARS EER Least: Sept. 

Western eegire Vite, Denver 


(IRON CRIRY yu cideide-cs siauscaiede . 04 
Western Life Insurance Co., Helena 
(Proposed Acquisition) ........... July 93 
(Exchange Terms) .............. Sept. 109 
(Stock Exchange Compicted) asec Nov. 94 
(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 113 


Western Republic, Austin 
(Consolidated with Plymouth Life) 


92 
Western & Southern Life Ins. Co., Cineinnati 
May 115 


(New President) 
(Reinsures Life Insurance Co. of 
BEINOUEEA. pcdccavceresseces ; 
(Imperial Life Purchased) .. 
(Executive Appointments) 
(Merger Proposed) 
(Merges Pt Texas Prud.) 
(To Mer 





(Negotiating for Insurance) 
CEE? | waeldc cabkdech mid babes see Jan. 79 
(Acquires Texas pearesemap dk Jan. 79 
(Merger A proved) Saaienas whssees eb. 88 
(Western Officers Named) ..Mar. 113 
Wisconsin vite “Insurance Co., Oshkosh 

(New Director of Agencies ‘and 

Vice President) ............... Mar. 113 


Woodmen Accident and Life, Lincoln 
(New Director of Education) ....May 115 
(New Actuary) May 115 
Woodmen Circle, Supreme Forest, Omaha 
(Extends Open Membership to — - 
Woodmen of the World, Denver 


(President Resigns) .............. Oct. 111 





“FOR A BETTER-READ, 


BETTER-INFORMED AMERICA" 














For March, 1958 
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March 16-22, 1958 













{ LIST O 


Aetna Life Affiliated Cos., Hartford, Conn. 
American National, Galveston, Texas 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 

Atlanta Envelope Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb. ........-.--2--esceeceenceereeecees 24-25 
Bankers National Life, Montclair, N. J. 

Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colo. 

Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 

Boston Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. 

Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Inc., Richmond, Va. 

Business Men’s Assurance, Kansas City, Mo. 


Campbell, Donald F., Chicago, Ill. 

Central Life, Des Moines, Iowa 

Central Standard Life, Chicago, Il. 

Century Life, Fort Worth, Texas 

Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, Calif. 
Colonial Life, East Orange, N. J. 

Continental Assurance, Chicago, Il. 


Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., 
Diebold, Inc., Canton, Ohio 
DuKane Corp., St. Charles, Ill. 


Equitable Life, Des Moines, Iowa 
Esterbrook Pen Company, Camden, N 


Federal Life, Chicago, Il. 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Il. 
French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, French Lick, Ind. 


Gabriel, A. G., Detroit, Mich. 

Globe Life, Chicago, Il. 

Glue-Fast Equipment Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Goodfarb, Lenard E., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas 

Great-West Life, Winnipeg, Canada 

Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. 


Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., — Ind. 
Haloid Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Higgins Co., E. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Home State Life, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
International Business Machines Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Inter-Ocean Insurance Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C. 
John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. 


Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo. 


Lafayette Life, Lafayette, Ind. 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 
Lurie, Ed, Roxbury, Mass. 


Magazine Advertising Bureau, New York, N. Y. 
Manhattan Life, New York, N. Y. 


Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Canada 
Massachusetts Casualty, Boston, Mass. 
Massachusetts Indemnity & Life, Boston, Mass. 
Midland Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 
Monarch Life, Springfield, Mass. 

Mutual Trust Life, Chicago, Ml. 


National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 
National Equity Life, Little Rock, Ark. 
National Fidelity Life, Kansas City, Mo. 
National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. 
National Old Line, Little Rock, Ark. 

National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kansas 
National Travelers Life Co., Des Moines, Iowa 
Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 

New England Life, Boston, Mass. 

North American Life, Chicago, Ml. 

North American Reassurance, New York, N. Y. 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nyhart Co., Howard E., Dallas, Texas 


Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Old Line Life, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Old Republic Life, Chicago, Tl. 


Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. 

Phillips Hotel, Kansas City, Mo. 

Postal Life & Casualty, Kansas City, Mo. 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Provident Life, Bismarck, N. D. 

Provident Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Reserve Life, Dallas, Texas 


Severin Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 
Southwestern Life, Dallas, Texas 
Standard Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
State Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 

State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass. 
Sun Life, Baltimore, Md. 


Tiffany & Co., Carl A., Chicago, Ill. 


Underwriters Credit & Guaranty Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 114 
Union Life, Little Rock, Ark. 

United Benefit Life, Omaha, Neb. 

United Fidelity Life, Dallas, Texas .. 

United Life & Accident, Concord, N. H. 

United Services Life, Washington, D. C. 


Whiting-Plover Paper Co., Stevens Point, Wis. 
William Len Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 

Wisconsin National Life, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. 
Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. 





“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of 


distinction as only those insurance companies which receive eur recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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